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INTRODUCTION. 


This  collection  of  A Igonkin  lore  is  a miscellaneous 
assortment  of  myth,  tradition,  and  other  matter,  and  lays 
no  claim  to  being  exhaustive ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is 
far  from  that.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a fair  sample 
of  the  kind  of  unrecorded  literature  to  be  found  among 
three  related  AlgQnkin  peoples,  — the  Sauks,  Foxes,  and 
Kickapoos.  This  particular  body  of  material  is  the  pecul- 
iar property  of  the  Foxes  of  Iowa,  and  with  some  excep- 
tions it  is  told  in  their  own  dialect;  the  exceptions  are  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Sauks.  It  forms  part  of  a mass  of  in- 
formation obtained  during  the  summers  of  1901  and  1902 
in  connection  with  ethnological  work  done  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  and  for  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  Washington;  and  it  was  the  imme- 
diate basis  of  a piece  of  linguistic  work  done  for  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  Washington. 

The  conditions  for  the  collection  of  this  material  were 
not  such  as  could  be  controlled  by  the  inducement  of  a 
payment ; for  with  all  their  weaknesses,  and  in  spite  of 
their  utter  poverty,  the  Foxes  were  not  yet  at  that  point 
where  their  lore  could  be  purchased,  at  least  by  me.  So 
what  was  imparted  was  done  in  friendship  and  by  way 
of  a gift,  not  all  at  once,  but  at  leisure  and  bit  by  bit. 
And  in  so  far  as  much  of  the  text  was  told  too  fast  to 
permit  of  the  recording  of  every  single  word  that  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a narrator,  to  that  extent  is  the  character 
of  it  further  deficient.  It  was  nowhere  and  at  no  time 
possible  to  get  clear  of  the  esoteric  mystification  which 
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enveloped  every  phase  of  this  traditional  lore.  Every 
single  piece  of  text  was  told  but  once,  and  delivered  without 
thought  of  the  purpose  I meant  to  make  of  the  material. 
In  no  other  way  could  this  matter  be  obtained  at  the  time; 
and  unless  these  people  have  greatly  changed  since  that 
time,  only  in  such  manner  is  the  rest  of  their  lore  yet  to 
be  had.  The  Foxes  are  conservative  to  a degree  perhaps 
not  surpassed  by  another  Algonkin  people  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  their  kindred,  the 
so-called  Mexican  band  of  Kickapoos.  They  still  cling 
to  the  life  of  the  past  with  all  that  firm  tenacity  which 
has  been  their  predominating  trait  ever  since  the  day 
they  were  first  known  to  the  French,  who  found  them  a 
proud  formidable  people  up  and  down  the  western  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  And  among  the  things  they  hold 
with  deep  veneration  is  this  very  lore  herein  recorded. 
They  regard  it  sacred  and  give  it  a fitting  place  in  their 
scheme  of  things.  To  hold  it  up  to  ridicule  would  be  as 
profane  as  for  a Christian  to  mock  his  Bible.  These  texts 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  material  that  was  taken 
down  in  English  when  it  was  not  possible  to  take  it  down 
in  Fox.  It  is  my  purpose  to  bring  the  rest  of  this  out 
in  connection  with  a work  dealing  with  the  material  cul- 
ture of  this  small  but  interesting  people. 

The  characteristic  features  of  much  of  this  material,  not 
only  in  its  subject-matter  but  in  its  form  of  philosophy, 
are  to  be  met  with  over  the  greater  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica. And  most  of  the  tales  have  corresponding  variants 
among  other  people  not  of  Algonkin  stock.  Many  of 
the  narratives,  in  particular  the  shorter  kind,  may  seem 
to  the  reader  as  nothing  more  than  mere  fragments.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  that  is  about  all  that  some  of  them  are. 
And  yet  the  long  narrative  is  not  the  usual  thing  with 
the  Foxes.  They  rather  prefer  the  brief  story  and  like 


to  tell  a tale  in  as  short  a form  as  it  can  be  told.  In 
this  respect  they  are  unlike  the  Ojibwas,  who  have  a 
fondness  for  the  long  narrative;  the  more  evenings  it  takes 
to  finish  the  story,  the  better  it  is.  The  Ojibwa  likes 
detail,  is  inclined  to  be  digressive,  and  in  temperament 
is  more  given  to  the  display  of  fancy  and  emotion.  In 
consequence  the  Ojibwa  tale  moves  more  slowly  by  reason  of 
its  garrulity ; but  it  is  of  more  value  for  the  greater  amount 
of  information  it  reveals.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  account 
for  one  reason  of  the  Fox  preference  for  the  short  nar- 
rative. When  the  weather  begins  to  chill  and  the  nights 
become  raw,  the  fire  of  the  lodge  is  then  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  men  and  women,  some  sitting  and  others  lounging, 
with  the  feet  always  towards  the  fire.  By  and  by  some 
one  spins  a tale ; the  next  person  tells  another,  and  so 
round  the  circle  go  the  stories  one  after  another,  and  the 
last  different  from  all  that  went  before.  They  soon  get 
under  way,  and  hurry  swiftly  on  with  little  or  seldom  any 
by-play,  and  come  up  at  the  end  with  a suddenness  that 
is  often  startling.  The  result  is  a tale  generally  so  ellip- 
tical that  it  would  not  be  altogether  clear  to  an  outsider 
who  was  not  familiar  with  its  setting.  And  this  habit  of 
rapid  narration  tends  to  develop  a traditional  stereotyped 
style,  of  which  the  best  examples  in  the  text  are  the  stories 
of  the  culture-hero  playing  the  role  of  the  guest  and  the  host. 
Some  parts  of  this  collection  are  just  the  sort  of  tales 
that  have  passed  round  the  fire  circle,  while  others  were 
related  with  varying  degrees  of  formality  and  under  differ- 
ent situations.  In  some  instances  the  object  was  only  for 
pure  trifling  merriment,  and  in  others  it  was  seriously 
meant  to  convey  information  and  moral  instruction. 

For  convenience  and  out  of  a sense  of  general  relation- 
ship the  matter  is  presented  under  six  broad  divisions. 
Part  I indicates  the  character  of  the  oral  historical  narra- 
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tive.  Under  Part  II  is  grouped  a number  of  stories  that 
have  no  intimate  relation  with  one  another,  but  belong  to 
the  general  body  of  myth  and  tradition.  Part  III  includes 
various  forms  of  the  didactic  story,  in  which  a certain  line 
of  conduct  is  meant  to  be  taught  not  so  much  by  direct 
implication  as  by  the  inference  suggested  from  a personal 
narration  cited  for  an  example ; the  didactic  story  is  a form 
of  parable.  In  Part  IV  are  a number  of  stories,  some  of 
which  are  really  didactic  in  character,  but  which  are  placed 
together  under  a general  grouping  of  fasting,  visions,  and 
dreams.  Part  V embraces  the  stories  connected  with  the 
culture-hero.  And  finally  in  Part  VI  are  given  a few 
examples  of  the  short  simple  prayer. 

The  plan  of  the  translation  was  to  follow  the  order  of 
ideas  expressed  in  the  original  as  far  as  the  idiom  would 
permit,  consequently  the  text  can  to  a great  extent  be 
followed  word  for  word  and  sentence  for  sentence  in  the 
translation.  The  sentences  and  paragraphing  correspond 
in  both  text  and  translation,  likewise  the  punctuation  with 
period,  colon,  and  semicolon,  but  not  always  with  comma 
and  exclamation-point. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  convey  the  sense  of  Algon- 
kin  by  means  of  an  absolutely  literal  rendering.  Yet  the 
translation  here  offered  is  in  a way  fairly  close ; in  some 
instances  it  may  be  too  free,  while  in  as  many  others  it 
may  be  so  close  as  to  obscure  the  full  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal. But  nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections, 
the  translation  is  my  own,  and  I alone  am  responsible. 

The  articulation  of  the  consonants  and  the  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels  should  offer  little  or  no  difficulty.  A descrip- 
tive word  or  two  with  each  letter  will  indicate  the  nature 
of  its  sound. 
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CONSONANTS. 

« A laryngeal  catch,  denoting  short  arrest. 

0 Denotes  the  release  of  the  closure  of  the  glottis. 

‘ Denoting  a whisper  before  the  articulation  of  k , t , and  p.  It  also 
occurs  before  h. 
h An  aspirate  like  h in  hall. 

Li  An  aspirate  of  the  same  origin  as  h,  but  preceded  by  a whisper. 
hw  A bilabial,  aspirate  glide. 
k Like  the  inner  k-sound  in  caw. 

g A k-sound  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  k,  but  with  an  acoustic 
effect  of  almost  a medial  sonant. 

‘k  An  outer  k-sound  like  the  one  in  key.  The  apostrophe  is  for  a hiss  of 
breath  before  complete  closure. 
c Like  the  voiceless  sh  in  she. 

s Differs  from  s in  sent  in  that  it  is  articulated  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  lower  teeth. 
tc  Like  ch  in  chill, 
t A pure  dental  surd. 

d A dental  articulated  in  the  same  place  as  t,  but  with  the  impression 
of  being  almost  voiced. 

‘t  A dental  differing  from  t only  in  the  fact  that  an  audible  hiss  is 
expelled  just  previous  to  the  stop. 

n Differs  from  English  n in  that  it  is  articulated  with  the  point  of  the 
tongue  at  the  base  of  the  upper  teeth. 
in  Same  as  m in  me. 
p Like  p in  put. 

b Differs  from  p only  in  its  being  nearly  a sonant. 
p Like  p,  but  with  the  difference  of  having  a puff  of  breath  expelled 
before  closure. 
y Like  y in  you. 
w Like  w in  war. 

The  following  is  a tabular  view  of  the  consonants : 


Surd. 

Spirant. 

JVasal. 

Glottal.  . . . 

8 ° 

C 

Post-palatal  . . 

• • k,  g 

— 



Palatal  . . . 

. . ‘k 





Alveolar  . . . 

. . — 

C 

— 

Dental .... 

. . t,  ‘t,  d 

s 

tc,  ts 

n 

Labial  .... 

. . p,  ‘p,  b 

h,  w,  y 

m 
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VOWELS. 

u Short  like  u in  full, 
u Long  like  u in  yule. 

0 Short  like  o in  hotel, 
d Long  like  o in  rose. 

a Like  the  short  vowel  sound  in  sun. 
a Short  like  a in  what, 
a Long  like  a in  alms, 
d Like  the  broad  a in  law. 
a Like  a in  alley, 
e Like  e in  let. 
e Like  the  a-sound  in  tale. 

1 Like  i in  sit. 

i Long  as  in  the  vowel  sound  in  see. 

• Denotes  isolation  of  preceding  vowel. 

“ Indicates  nasalization  of  preceding  vowel. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

ai  Like  the  diphthong  in  my. 

At  Like  the  diphthong  in  turn,  with  the  r of  the  word  slurred. 
ei  Like  the  diphthong  in  day. 
ai  Like  the  diphthong  in  hoy. 
au  Like  the  diphthong  in  shout, 
ou  Like  the  diphthong  in  foe. 

The  normal  quantity  of  the  final  vowel  is  short  and 
weak,  and  for  that  reason  it  often  occurs  in  a small  supe- 
rior letter.  It  is  generally  omitted  where  the  following 
word  begins  with  a vowel. 

The  matter  of  stress  can  be  indicated  only  in  a general 
way.  As  a rule,  in  words  of  two  syllables  the  accent 
falls  on  the  first ; in  words  of  three  syllables,  the  accent 
falls  on  the  antepenult;  and  in  words  of  more  than  three 
syllables  there  is  generally  a principal  stress  on  the  first 
or  second  syllables  and  a falling  secondary  stress  on  the 
penult.  In  many  instances  stress  is  contrary  to  what  is 
here  stated,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  indicated  by 
the  acute  accent. 

In  conclusion  it  is  fitting  that  I should  express  my  grat- 
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itude  to  two  men  who  have  been  my  constant  help  in 
the  work  of  which  this  forms  but  a part : to  my  father, 
who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  get  into  touch  with  this 
difficult  material,  for  it  was  largely  through  him  and  for 
his  sake  that  much  of  it  was  imparted  to  me ; and  to 
Professor  Franz  Boas,  by  whom  sympathetic  assistance  was 
always  given,  and  under  whose  direction  the  work  was 
undertaken  and  brought  to  publication. 


I.  — HISTORICAL  TALES, 

i.  A'kepuskawutc1  Meckwa'kihag1.1 


MAnigu  nahina  a‘tcako‘katIg‘  me'tusaneniwAg'.  Watcit- 
cako'katlg'  W&pAsaiya  icisotug  ineniwa  ananesatc'  me'tosa- 
neniwa*'.  Wrirtciponinesatc',  “KruTOgimamipena,  W&pa- 
saiye,”  ahrccwatc'  me'tosaneniwAg'.  OnaklcitcagAnwatcI- 
5 watc'  me‘tosaneniwAg'  a'kAnonetc'  W&pAsaiya:  “Nlhutugima- 
mipena  kiyaw'.” 


“Hau,”  ahitc'.  “Mametcina**  nlnawAtcinesawag*  mahAg' 
pyayatcig*  me'tosaneniwAg*.  Initca*'  wiwaprirgimawiyan',’’ 
ahitc'  Wapasaiy".  Inimeg  atAswipyanitcin'  me'tosaneniwa1' 
10  klweskanitci1',  “Mametcina1'  nlnawAtcinesawAg'  mahag',” 
ahitc';  “AnemoliAg'  wiwIseniwAg'.”  Inahitcape‘e.  TcAtcawI1' 
negut',  tcAtcawr*  nlcw'  a/A-skwinesatc' ; a'klcklckecacwat- 
cape‘e ; nalkakickigumacwatcape‘e ; na‘kaklcklckene‘kacwat- 
cape‘e.  “ AwAsimahitAswi  khpyapw3,”  ahinatcape‘e. 


15  Inip*  mAnlnina  ametegucri-2cAma‘tlha‘‘  a'pyanutaguwatc*. 
A'tcagihawatc'.  Me‘tenou  nlcw',  mecega1*  nesw'  a'pwawi- 
nesatc' ; a'kicklckecacwatc' ; a'klckigumacwatc' ; a'kicklcke- 
ne'kacwatc'.  w AwasimahitAsw'  ki‘pyapwa,”  ahinatc'. 

1 This  narrative  is  told  to  account  for  the  defeat  of  the  Foxes  by  the  allied 
peoples  who  came  against  them  on  account  of  the  reckless  conduct  of  one  of  their 
leading  men,  White-Robe  by  name.  He  violates  the  hospitality  given  to  strangers 
by  killing  them.  To  restrain  him  from  his  violence  an  attempt  is  made  to  induce 
him  to  be  chief,  but  without  success.  His  conduct  brings  on  an  attack  by  the  sur- 


I.  — HISTORICAL  TALES. 


i.  When  the  Red-Earths  were  besieged.1 

Now  this  was  the  time  when  all  the  people  were  encom- 
passed round  about  (by  their  enemies).  The  cause  of  their 
all  being-  beset  was  due  to  a man  whose  name  must  have 
been  White-Robe  and  who  was  continually  slaying  people. 
To  the  end  that  he  might  cease  from  the  killing  of  them, 
“We  would  have  you  become  our  chief,  White-Robe,”  the 
people  said.  It  was  after  the  people  were  all  agreed  that 
White-Robe  was  addressed:  “We  wish  you  for  our  chief.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Only  let  me  kill  just  these 
people  who  now  have  come.  And  then  truly  will  I begin 
being  chief,”  said  White-Robe.  And  then  as  many  as 
would  come  of  the  people  that  were  passing  through  the 
land,  “Let  me  kill  just  only  these,”  he  said;  “that  the  dogs 
may  eat.”  Thus  always  would  he  say.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two  he  saved  from  killing ; from  them  would 
he  cut  off  both  ears ; and  he  would  cut  off  their  noses ; 
and  he  would  cut  off  both  their  hands.  “A  few  more 
of  you  should  come,”  he  would  always  say  to  them. 

They  say  that  about  this  time  were  they  then  visited 
by  soldiers  of  the  French.2  They  slew  them  all.  Yet 
there  were  two,  perhaps  three  whom  he  did  not  slay ; he 
sliced  off  both  their  ears ; he  sliced  off  their  noses ; and 
he  sliced  off  both  their  hands.  “ A few  more  of  you 
should  come,”  he  said  to  them. 

rounding  peoples,  who  ave  helped  by  the  French.  White-Robe  is  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Peorias,  who,  when  burning  him  at  the  stake,  are  told  of  the  doom  to 
come  upon  them. 

2 amcHegucI1"  or  wameHegucI1.  or  ine‘teguclu,  “French”  or  “Frenchman;”  the 
word  refers  to  something  wooden. 
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Na‘kona‘pyanutaguwatc  awasitasw*,  na'ka  kutAga1'  Ane- 
notawa1*  tAgw*.  A-e'gimeg  Ini1*  a‘tcagihawatc*.  Nalka 
me‘tenol1  nlcw1,  mecega1*  nesw*  alpwawinesatc*.  Caska'klc- 
klckecacwatc*,  na‘ka‘klcklckigumacwatc‘,  na'ka'kickickene1- 
kacwatc*.  Na‘kalpenohatc  ahuwlgenitcic*.  tt  AwasimahitAsw* 
kkpyapw**,”  ahinatc*. 


Ka'tenatca  Ini  watcimawitcagolkawutc*  MeckwalkihAg*. 
TnaskAtc  awapipyanitc*  manemeg  ame‘tegoclhal*  nakAneno- 
tawa1*  tcagahinatowanitc*.  Krka‘poninotagowatc  uwltcls- 
kwaha1*. 

Nahina  awapipyanitc*  nemecomes  ogyan  ahiskwasahinitc*. 
Aa^tanig*  me/ltegw*  a‘pepigwayanig  a‘tAcika‘kinegutc*. 
KwIyenAmeg  uwltciskwahwawa**  a‘pemumyaminitc* ; nlcu- 
gunitca  aliAnemipemawAnetlniwa1*.  Ina  ahawitc*  nane'kAni- 
krkw*  nanelkAnitepe‘kw*  na‘ka.  Nane‘kAniklcekw*  nanelk- 
Anitepece‘kw*  a‘pemwawacinitc*.  A‘kwawAnetInitc*,  oni  pelku- 
tanig  osAn  a‘pyanutagutc  Ina‘‘.  InatAc  ahutcipemamuwatc*. 


Tnip  a‘tAcotawenigawatc*  Meckwa‘klliAg  ahawitc*  neguti 
neniwa  anepawawa‘kahwatc  anAgAmutc*  nalk  a‘ku‘kOn 
ahAnwawahwatc*.  KiganowAgipi  Meckwa‘klhAg*.  Ini  mA- 
mlclhAg*,  “ Penasiwaiy** 2 neplg  iciwene‘ku.  Nyawenw*  klpa- 
sisahapw**,”  ahinetc*.  Tninahiyatugc  namepyag*  pemisaha- 
watc*  pasisahawatc*,  awapime‘pug*.  A‘penatc  ina  neniwa 
ahanwawahigatc  amAneto‘kasutc*  winepawawalkahwatc*. 
Uwltclskwawa1*  alkl‘tcaginepanitc*  wapinuwamuwatc*  me‘tu- 

' MeckwatkihAg‘,  “Red-Earths;”  the  tribal  name  the  Foxes  call  themselves  from 
the  belief  that  their  ancestors  were  created  from  red  earth  by  the  manitou. 


And  accordingly  there  came  against  them  a still  greater 
number,  and  with  them  also  were  other  Indians.  Even 
all  of  them  he  (and  his  men)  also  slew.  Once  again  only 
two,  perhaps  three  he  did  not  kill.  What  he  simply 
did  to  them  was  to  slice  off  both  their  ears,  and  to  slice 
off  their  noses,  and  to  slice  off  both  their  hands.  And 
then  he  sent  them  back  on  their  homeward  way.  “A  few 
more  of  you  should  come,”  he  said  to  them. 

Verily  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Red-Earths1  were 
assailed  and  encompassed  about  by  all  (the  nations).  And 
then  after  awhile  there  began  to  appear  ever  so  many 
French  and  the  Indians  of  every  language.  Round  about 
on  ever}'’  hand  were  they  beset  by  the  camps  of  the  foes. 

At  the  time  when  they  began  to  come,  the  mother  of 
my  grandfather  was  then  a little  girl.  There  was  a log 
that  was  hollow  and  there  she  was  hidden.  Along  by 
that  very  place  did  their  enemies  make  a road ; and  for 
the  period  of  two  days  were  they  continuously  passing 
over.  There  she  remained  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
Continuously  by  day  and  continuously  by  night  sounded 
the  tramp  of  them  passing  over.  After  they  had  made 
an  end  of  their  passing  over,  then  at  night  by  her  father 
was  she  visited  there.  It  was  from  that  place  that  they 
took  their  flight. 

They  say  that  in  the  camp  of  the  Red-Earths  was  a 
man  who  put  the  foe  to  sleep  by  the  singing  of  songs 
and  by  the  beating  upon  a drum.  They  say  that  the 
Red-Earths  were  celebrating  a feast  (of  the  clans).  And 
so  the  attendants,  “Take  the  skin  of  a small  animal 2 to 
the  water,  hour  times  shall  you  dip  and  skim  it  beneath 
the  surface,”  they  were  told.  Then  was  the  time  it  must 
have  happened  that  as  under  the  water  they  dipped  and 

2 Penasiwaiy*,  an  uncommon  term  referring  to  the  skin  of  a small  animal  that  is 
kept  in  one  of  the  big  sacred  bundles  of  the  clan.  Peniisi  is  bird  in  Ojibwa. 
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saneniwAg1.  Nenyaskwahinamowatc*.  NegutwaiyAg  a‘kwi- 
ta‘klg  anAgamuwatc*  wa‘kahigAn  ahacitowatc1.  Fna  atAci- 
mAtAnetc*. 


Oni  pacitohAg*,  “Kata  nuwl‘kagu,”  ahinawatc  uskinawa- 
ha‘‘.  PacitohAgapele  nwawl‘tagawatcinape‘e,  ayanelkra*pe 
ai'yapAm  alpyawatcin*.  Ka/geya1'  pacitohAg  a‘tcagihetc*. 
Onitca  uskinawahAg  anuwinuwrtagawatc',  ayane‘klmegape 
aiyapAm  a'pyawatcin*.  Kageya1*  na‘k  uskinawahAg  a‘tca- 
gihetc*. 


Nalka  negutwaiyAg  ahAneminamuwatc*.  Inipi  negut* 
awIsAgicig',  u‘kateg  a‘pa‘tatcig‘,  on  a‘teltcikAnawahinutatc*. 
AskAtc  a‘pyanemetc*  kiganawa1*  macenemetc'*.  Neguti- 
‘kwawa  amaiyotc  awawlta‘tc  Inin1  neniwAn* : “A'kinama- 

suta‘a  necisa‘a  nasatele,  mAni  klwltelka‘a !”  ahitc*. 


Ineniwa  a-a,lkwatc*  pa‘k*.  Caski  me^egw*  ahuta‘kwAtu- 
mitc*.  Keltcine  pyayanitc*  neguti  neniwAn  a'katcisahanitc 
ucemisAn*.  “Ina  kecisa  A‘kinamasutata ! Tna  pyatclgwa- 
ciga !” 1 ahinetc*. 


“ ‘A‘kinamasuta‘a’  netegop*,  aiyo  ahawiyan*!”  ahitc1.  Inin1 
katcisahanitcin  ucemisAn*  mene‘t  Aniga‘pAgisahwatc*.  Mane- 


1 Said  iu  mockery. 
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skimmed  it  along,  then  it  began  to  snow.  All  the  while 
the  man  kept  beating  upon  his  drum,  conjuring  for 
power  to  put  them  to  sleep.  After  the  enemy  had  all 
gone  to  sleep  then  the  people  began  to  go  forth  from 
their  camps  and  to  flee.  They  went  fleeing  in  every  direc- 
tion. One  group  fled  to  a hill  where  they  made  a halt 
and  set  up  a stockade  fort.  There  they  were  overtaken. 

Whereupon  the  old  men,  “Do  not  go  forth,  they 
said  to  the  youths.  Then  the  old  men  continually  went 
out  to  fight,  and  fewer  grew  their  number  every  time 
they  came  back  home.  In  the  end  all  the  old  men  were 
slain.  Thereupon  the  youths  continually  went  out  and 
advanced  to  the  attack,  fewer  they  kept  getting  every 
time  that  they  returned.  And  at  last  all  the  youths 
were  slain. 

And  there  was  one  group  that  kept  straight  forward 
on  its  course  of  flight.  They  say  that  it  was  then  that  a 
certain  man  fell  and  hurt  himself,  in  the  foot  he  was 
snagged,  and  some  distance  ofif  the  road  he  crawled.  In 
a little  while  hither  were  being  fetched  the  captives  that 
had  been  taken.  One  woman  that  was  weeping  men- 
tioned the  man  by  name:  “O  that  only  He-who-makes- 

the-Earth-rise-at-his-Call  my  uncle  were  yet  alive,  not 
would  I be  travelling  about  in  this  wise !”  she  said. 

The  man  then  grew  highly  angered.  Yet  only  a club 
he  had  for  a weapon.  As  near  by  they  were  coming  one 
of  the  men  (of  the  enemy)  gave  his  niece  a push  (to  make 
her  quicken  her  pace).  “There  is  your  uncle,  He-who- 
makes-the-Earth-rise-at-his-Call ! There  he  is  peeping  at  us 
from  the  place  where  he  lies !” 1 said  he  (speaking  of  her 
uncle). 

“ He-who-makes-the-Earth-rise-at-his-Call  is  the  name  I 
am  called,  and  here  I am !”  he  said.  He  who  had  pushed 
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meg  anesatc1  neci‘ka,  tcagimegu  kutAga‘‘  a/pemamunitc1. 
InahutcikJwawenatc1  macenemetcin1.  MyawanagAtAmowatc1 
pemecihwawatc  uwltcimehosanenihema11. 


Oni  na‘ka  Wapasaiya  klcagwanemutc  amlgatltc1.  “Me- 
cenenagutce,”  ahinatc  uwhkana11.  Apapokuskahwatc  ume- 
‘tahAn1.  On  uwi‘kanali,  “Kata!”  ahigutc1. 


“Kuwi,  Klmecenekopenamegu,”  ahinatc1.  A‘papokuska- 
mawatc  uwrkana1*  umeltahwawali. 


Inip  Inina  amecenetc1.  Klcimecenetc1,  MaskotawAn1 1 
macenegutcin1.  “Wa'na‘a  na'sata  netogimamenanAn1  ?”  A'hi- 
nitc1  Wapasaiya. 

“Kacina1*,  mAnatca  nl‘kana.  Me'totc  AnemohahAn  inwa- 
watepahwaw3,”  ahitc1  Wapasaiy8. 

Onakegyana‘pinetc‘  Wapasaiya.  “Kewlcapen6,  Wapa- 
saiyc?”  ahinetc1. 

“o‘Ane,”  a'hitc1. 

UgaskamanyawAn  a‘pa‘kwacamahwutc‘,  onahaponetc1. 
Klcesamawutc1,  “Wlsenin11,  Wapasaiye,”  ahinetc1.  KlcAca- 
metc1,  “ Kewlcapene,  Wapasaiye?”  ahinetc1. 

“o‘Ane,”  a'hitc1. 

Na‘k  unanAn  a'pa^wacAmawutc1  ira'ponetc1.  Klcesama- 
wutc1, “Wlsenin11,  Wapasaiye,”  ahinetc1.  Awiyaslwitcinimeg 
ahAnemipa‘kwacutc  a’a-ponetc1.  Utuwlyasem  amltcitc1.  Klcit- 


i Maskotiiw*,  “fire  person”  or  “prairie  person;”  from  mackotaw*,  “fire”  or  “prai 
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his  niece  (to  make  her  hurry)  was  the  hist  he  clubbed 
and  sent  headlong.  Many  indeed  he  slew  alone,  and  all 
the  rest  took  to  flight.  Such  was  the  way  he  recovered 
them  that  had  been  taken  captive.  Along  a road  they 
followed,  they  kept  straight  on  in  the  path  behind  their 
own  people. 

And  then  White-Robe  became  no  longer  willing  to 
continue  fighting.  “Let  us  be  taken  captive,”  he  said  to 
his  comrades.  (With  the  help  of  his  foot)  he  broke  every 

bow  as  fast  as  he  got  it.  Then  by  his  friends,  “Do  not 

(do  that)!”  he  was  told. 

“No,  I am  anxious  for  them  to  take  us  captive,”  he 

said  to  them.  Then  (with  his  foot)  he  kept  on  breaking 

the  bows  of  his  friends. 

They  say  that  then  was  the  time  that  he  was  taken 
captive.  When  he  was  captured,  it  was  at  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  Fire-Nation.  1 “Who  was  it  that  slew  our 
chief?”  White-Robe  was  told. 

“Why,  it  was  this  friend  of  mine.  It  was  as  if  he  were 
cracking  the  head  of  a puppy  (to  judge)  by  the  sound 
of  the  blows,”  said  White-Robe. 

Then  White-Robe  was  seized  and  bound  with  cords. 
“Are  you  hungry,  White-Robe?”  he  was  told. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

The  flesh  on  his  thigh  was  sliced  away,  and  then  roasted 
on  a spit  for  him.  When  it  was  done  cooking  for  him, 
“Eat,  White-Robe,”  he  was  told.  After  they  had  fed  him 
it,  “Are  you  hungry,  White-Robe?”  he  was  told. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

And  then  the  flesh  on  the  calves  of  his  legs  was  sliced 
away  (and)  roasted  on  the  spit  for  him.  After  they  had 
finished  cooking  it  for  him,  “Eat,  White-Robe,”  he  was 


rie;”  it  is  the  Fox  term  for  Peoria. 


cagitclstcigusutc*,  utiFkAneniAn  aha‘kasAmeg'.  Katawitca- 
getag1,  ne'guti  Maskotawipacito1*,  “ Wapasaiye,  ketotawen1 
klha‘pes°,”  ahitc'. 


“Klnawana,  ketotawen*  nlha'pes0,”  ahiyomiga‘k‘  Wapa- 
5 saiya  uto'kAnemAn'. 

Maskotawipacito  uwltcimaskotawa1'  a‘katawipapAgame- 
gutc>;  nicwahlnagalk  a‘tcagatahutc‘  MackotawAg'  Meckwa- 
lklhali. 

2.  WApasaiya.  1 

Kacina,  maiyamaiyohaw1  kwIyasahAn  aya/kwiyasahitc1. 
10  ManetowApen5la  TcaginAtow*.  MAnalk  ^‘pemenetc1,  Inali 
maseslpow1  amatayag1.  Wlgiyap  Ina‘  altaw!,  mAnetowi 
wlgiyap',  tepowawikan'  tatAg',  a‘tAcitepowawatc‘  mAne- 

tOWAg'. 

A^klcigitc',  nayap  ahatc  osegk  Krpdniwawaneskahitc', 
15  on  amenwawapAmatc*.  Aiyo1’  Meskwa‘klwotawen‘. 

Ona/ke^ya^kimetc*  wlhicawitc  osAn',  a‘kwitc'  klwitanitc'; 
ahatcimuhetc*  wlnanatc'  kutAga1'  nenutawa1',  nyawen'  wlna- 
natc' ; cask  a‘kwitc'  wlhApitc'  wIwIcikeskAg 3 otawen'. 


1 In  this  version  White-Robe  is  spoken  of  as  wayward  when  yet  a child.  He 
is  given  supernatural  origin,  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  of  a better  nature  he 
was  made  to  be  born  again.  He  is  as  wilful  as  ever,  and  when  rebuked  by  his 
supernatural  father  becomes  overweening.  He  shocks  his  people  by  slaying  visiting 
strangers  and  giving  their  bodies  to  the  dogs  to  eat.  His  conduct  brings  on  an 
attack  against  the  Foxes  by  various  peoples  who  are  helped  by  the  French.  A con- 
jurer causes  the  snow  to  fall  and  the  enemy  to  sleep,  and  this  helps  some  of  the 
Foxes  to  escape.  White-Robe  is  captured  by  the  Peorias,  who  feed  him  on  his  own 
flesh,  and  when  burned  at  the  stake  he  foretells  the  doom  of  the  Peorias.  Wapa- 
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told.  So  wherever  there  was  flesh  upon  him  in  turn  was 
it  sliced  away  and  roasted  for  him.  His  own  flesh  (thus) 
he  ate.  After  all  his  flesh  had  been  carved  away  from 
him,  then  his  bones  were  set  on  fire.  When  they  were 
nearly  all  burned  up,  then  an  old  man  of  the  Fire-Nation, 
“White-Robe,  you  shall  burn  together  with  your  town,” 
he  said. 

“Oh,  no,  it  is  with  your  town  that  I shall  burn,”  came 
forth  words  from  the  bones  of  White-Robe. 

Then  was  the  old  man  of  the  Fire-Nation  by  his  people 
nearly  clubbed  to  death;  for  within  the  course  of  two 
years  the  people  of  the  Fire-Nation  were  all  slain  by  the 
Red-Earths. 

2.  White-Robe.1 

Well,  it  was  common  for  him  to  make  the  boys  cry 
while  he  was  yet  a small  boy.  A supernatural  child  was 
TcaginAtowa.  Off  over  in  this  direction  was  he  reared, 
there  where  the  Mississippi  joins  with  another  stream.  A 
lodge  was  there,  it  was  a manitou  lodge,  a sort  of  council 
house,  and  there  the  supernatural  beings  held  council. 

When  he  was  grown,  back  he  went  to  his  father.  He 
had  done  with  his  evil  ways,  and  what  joy  his  father  felt 
at  gazing  upon  him ! In  this  place  was  a Red-Earth  town. 

He  then  was  taught  by  his  father  how  he  should  do, 
by  his  father  who  lived  on  high ; he  was  told  to  go  and 
fetch  other  people,  four  times  he  should  go  after  them ; 
that  he  should  sit  on  high  so  that  he  might  render  the 
town  secure  from  plague  or  misfortune.2 

saiy*,  “White-Robe;”  the  name  refers  to  the  fur  or  robe  of  the  white  fox,  and  is  a 
name  peculiar  to  the  Fox  clan. 

2 WlwicikeskAg1,  “he  renders  it  hard,  solid,  or  firm  by  tramping  or  walking  or 
stepping  upon  it;”  an  idiomatic  use  of  the  phrase  as  here  refers  to  the  security  which 
a man  endued  with  the  power  of  mystery  gives  to  a place  by  his  presence  there;  hence 
the  translation,  “that  he  might  render  the  town  secure  from  plague  and  misfortune.” 
2 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  I. 
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Initca  a‘pyatcipenutc',  wlkiyapeg  a‘pyatc‘,  a'pyatc1  wlgek1 
ma‘kwa‘  kepiskwatawahon1.  A'pltigatc1,  a‘kwatameg  Ina‘ 
atAcinAnahapitc'.  Kayahapa3  mAna  nameg  kkwawAn  uce- 
‘keg’1  pltigate‘e.  AskAtc  anlgitc1  na‘ka.  Alke‘kanetAg  a‘pe- 
natc1  kago“.  A^e'tciwapametc1.  A^etcitawag1.  NAta- 
wapitc1,  aiyo‘‘,  iyali.  NAga‘  ahuwlpitcitc1. 


On  ahuwlswihetc*.  “Tcagacu‘a,  wlhicisuwa,”  ahinetc*.  On 
a'kwlyasahitc1  pwawima^AtawItc*.  Awawaneskahitcimegu. 
Inaklcigitc  a'pwawinahiwltcawatc1  natopahAn1.  AskAtc  iya1 
awl ta mate1  natupAnlnitcin1.  Iya‘  a‘pyawatc  amawinAnawatc1 
wltcIskwahAn1.  InatAc  anesatc1  wltcIskwahAn1.  A'pyawatc1 
nanlmihetlwatc1.  Ona'ke'kahutc1  na‘ka  wrixisutc1.  “Wa- 
pasaiya,  wri'cisuw®,”  ahinetc1. 


On,  Ini  palkutanig  a‘ketcineskimegutc  osAn1,  ke‘tci  mAne- 
towAn1,  lyamahan1  penutc  a^emeg1  wawlginitcin1. 

Inimeg  anaciwAnatcitahatc1.  NAtawatcimeg  acike‘kya‘ki- 
megutciyowe  awapitAnakutc1.  A‘ponipemanetAg  osAn  aci- 
ni egutc1.  Penatc  awltcawatc1  natopAnlnitcin1,  a‘penatcimeg 
anesatc1  mawinawawatcin1.  Manenw1  anesatc1  wltcIskwahAn1. 


Kapotw6  a‘kAnonetc‘  wlhugimawitc5.  “KawAg1,”  ahitc1. 
Kapotwe  a‘ke‘tciananemetc',  aniAnetowitc1. 
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Then  it  was  that  he  came  back  home,  to  a dwelling 
he  came,  he  came  to  a lodge  made  of  flag-reed  and  with 
a bearskin  curtain  over  the  entry-way.  He  went  inside, 
and  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge  there  he  seated  himself  down. 
Then  was  the  time  that  this  one  passed  into  the  womb  of 
a woman.  Later  on  was  he  was  born  again.  All  the  while 
was  he  conscious  of  things.  He  was  looked  upon  with 
much  concern.  There  was  a great  opening.  He  looked 
round  about,  here  and  there.  Even  at  that  time  was  he 
with  teeth. 

And  then  he  was  given  a name.  “Tcagacti*,  shall  he 
be  called”,  they  said.  Indeed  while  he  was  yet  a boy 
never  did  he  blacken  his  face  and  fast.  He  was  a very 
wicked  (child).  Then  he  grew  up  without  ever  joining  the 
company  of  a party  off  for  war.  But  late  in  life  he  went 
along  with  a party  off  to  a war.  At  a place  off  there 
were  they  come  where  they  rushed  to  an  attack  against 
the  foe.  It  was  there  that  he  slew  an  enemy.  On  their 
return  they  had  a great  time  dancing.  It  was  then  found 
that  he  should  have  another  name.  “White-Robe  shall 
his  name  be,”  they  said. 

Oh,  but  that  night  was  he  bitterly  rebuked  by  his  father, 
by  the  great  manitou,  by  the  one  yonder  who  dwells  afar 
on  high. 

That  was  how  he  became  demoralized  in  his  heart.  He 
went  counter  to  what  he  had  been  taught  earlier  in  life 
and  began  to  act  quite  in  another  way.  Then  no  longer 
did  he  heed  what  he  had  been  told  by  his  father.  On 
every  occasion  he  accompanied  them  that  went  away  to 
war,  and  he  made  a killing  every  time  that  they  went  to 
an  attack  against  the  enemy.  Many  a time  he  slew  an 
enemy. 

By  and  by  the  word  was  given  him  to  become  chief. 
“Not  yet,”  he  said.  And  in  a little  while  he  became  the 
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Cwacig  atAcinitc  uwfkana11.  A'penatcimeg  a'kAnonetc 
wru-gimawitc1.  Kaho',  pyayanitcin1  klweskanitcin1,  maha‘ 
anesatc*.  “NihAprirgimaw1,”  ahitc'. 

Asagesiwatc'  Meskwa'klliAg1 ; a‘ pwa wi kaski mawatc1  ma- 
‘kwatc1  wlhawinitc1.  Kaho',  a'pyatc1  AmehegocI13.1  “On1 
kasw1  klnemAtu  kepiwan1?”  ahinetc1  Wapasaiy3. 

“Klnaman  kl‘ke‘ka‘  tAsw1  winemAtowAnan1,”  ahinatc 
Ame‘tegoclhAn‘.  “KliiAgutc1  kemawina'w1,”  ahinatc';  “klna- 
tcameg11  kl‘kelka‘a.” 

“Kacina,  winyawitca1'.” 

“On‘u,  hwana  InitAsw1?  Nina  yahap3  cwacig3  nlnemAt". 
On'  krke‘ka‘a  niAn*  nahina  wIwapipemotlwAgwan1.” 

“Kacina,  wapAge  nawa‘kwage.” 

Oni  wapanige  nawa‘kwanige  awapipemutiwatc1.  Caski- 
megu  negutenw*  paskesikawatc'  Me'tegoclhAg1,  a‘tcagihetc'. 
Negut1  amecenetc1.  “AwasitAsw1  khpyapw3,”  ahinetc1; 

“kawAg  agwimatcagikAskinenlwiwatcin  uskinawahAg1.”  Tna- 
hinetc  Ame‘tegocI‘a  mecenet3.  “Kratcimu  awasitAswi 

kfpyapw3.” 


A a tcimutc  iya  pyayatc1.  “Nahe',  manepltep1  klhapw3.” 
Inahinatc  uwrkana1'.  “Nlnagawln3,  kicatcimoyan1,  Inipi- 
meg"  wlnepuhiyan1.”  Inahitc1,  Inimeg  anepuhitc'. 


' AmcHegoci'”,  “Frenchman,”  the  singular  used  for  the  plural. 


main  object  of  all  the  talk,  and  that  was  because  he  was 
of  supernatural  nature. 

Eight  was  the  number  of  his  friends.  Continually  they 
urged  upon  him  that  he  should  be  chief.  Now  at  this 
time  came  some  travellers,  and  these  he  slew.  “I  shall 
be  chief  and  do  this  also,”  he  said. 

And  then  the  Red-Earths  became  afraid  • they  were  not 
able  to  make  him  a peaceful  (man).  And  then  there  came 
a Frenchman.1  “Now  how  many  osier  stems  are  you  going 
to  set  up?”  he  said  to  White-Robe. 

“It  is  rather  your  place  to  state  the  number  you  would 
have  set  up,”  he  said  to  the  Frenchman.  “It  is  you  who 
comes  to  me  with  the  proposal,”  he  said  to  the  French- 
man; “and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  offer.” 

“Very  well,  then  let  it  be  four.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  and  so  that  is  the  number?  I will  go  it 
better  and  set  up  eight.  And  then  I would  have  you  set 
the  time  as  to  when  we  shall  begin  shooting  at  each  other.” 

“Well,  make  it  to-morrow  at  noon.” 

And  so  on  the  morrow  at  noon  did  they  begin  shooting 
at  each  other.  Only  once  did  the  French  fire  their  guns, 
and  then  they  were  all  slain.  One  was  taken  captive. 
“ More  of  you  should  come,”  he  was  told ; “ for  not  yet 
have  all  the  young  men  had  the  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves warriors.”  Such  was  what  the  captured  Frenchman 
was  told.  “I  would  have  you  convey  the  message  that 
more  of  you  should  come.” 

He  delivered  the  message  when  he  got  there.  “Behold, 
the  word  is  sent  that  many  of  you  must  go  over  there.” 
Such  was  what  he  told  his  comrades.  “As  for  myself,  as 
soon  as  I have  finished  my  message,  then  in  that  same 
instant,  so  it  is  said,  I shall  die.”  Thus  did  he  speak, 
and  then  verily  did  he  die. 
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Onalpyawatcl  Wame^egocihAg*  amawina‘kawatc‘.  A‘ke- 
‘kanemetc*  penotc  a'pyawatc1.  A^enowatc1  Meskwa'klhXg1 
wi‘pyatcihanitc\  Ina‘  a'pyehawatch  Caskimeg  awapAma- 
watc  Ina1'  wTpyanitch  O",  MeskwalklhAg  amawinAnawatc1, 
5 altcagihawatcl,  wlnwawa  a'pwawuwiyamya^kesutc*.  “MAni- 
man  kina  wIcawiyAn1,”  ahinetc*  Wapasaiya.  “Ci,  ka‘tena, 
ke^cimyacawiwanan*.  Agwitca  na‘ka  wlmyacawiyanin1  pya- 
nutAnAgwin1.  Inimegu  keklcimawinAnapen1.” 


Agwitca  na‘ka  pyanitcin  Ame'tegoclhAn1 ; caskimegu 
10  kutaga‘‘  mehusaneniwa1  a^klwl'kawanitc1,  paskesigAnAn  alki- 
mlnanitc1.  Kalion  a'pyanutahitc1  mahAg*  kutAgAg*  meltu- 
saneniwAg*,  mahAg  ano‘kanetcig*.  A‘pyawatc*,  “O,  me‘tu- 
saneniwAgi  pyawAg! !”  ahrowatc1  MeskwalklhAg*. 

Kegimesimegu  pyawAg1,  tcaganatowatcig*.  “Klmahina- 
15  hugopwa ! Kltcakihekopwa ! Ahlgwamlgo!”  On,  w&pAnige 
caskimeg1*  meltusaneniwa  alkwapiwatcimeg*‘  Meskwa‘klhag!. 
Ini  meg  awapenetlwatc*.  Anlpeg1  tatAg  Ininahln  awapimi- 
gatlwatc*.  AgwikAnagwamegu  neguta1*  wlhawatc1  Meckwa1- 
klhag*.  Caskimeg  amamlgatlwatc  uwItcIskwaliAn*.  “ Nana- 
20  hawigo**!  Kitcagihegopwakomego**,  pwawlnuwlyakwe* !” 


Kahon*  negut*  Meskwa‘kl  Ina‘  ahawitc*  Aniwacowatc*. 
A‘pemwatcin  uwiyahAn  anesatc*.  UwiyahAn  a'kwakoho- 
tAminitc  Ininimeg  a‘pemwatcl.  Mayawi  kec*  ahiyamiga'k 
uwlp*.  AliAnemi‘tenawatc  A‘penatcimegu.  OnakuhAmuwa- 
25  tcl  wltciskwahAg*  wlkwakohotAmuwatc*. 
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And  when  the  French  came,  then  they  went  to  fighting. 
They  were  recognized  when  coming  while  yet  a great  way 
off.  The  Red-Earths  withdrew  to  a place  where  (the 
French)  would  come,  and  there  they  went  in  ambush  to 
await  their  coming.  All  they  did  was  merely  to  look  at 
(the  French)  from  the  place  towards  which  they  were  bound. 
Oh,  how  the  Red-Earths  rushed  to  the  attack  against 
them,  they  slew  them  all  without  a single  one  of  them- 
selves being  wounded.  “This  is  the  way  you  should  do,” 
White-Robe  was  told.  “Oh,  of  a truth,  I must  have 
greatly  erred.  Never  again  shall  I err,  if  ever  they  come 
against  us.  Our  fight  against  them  is  now  at  an  end.” 

Never  again  did  the  French  come;  but  rather  among 
other  people  did  they  go,  inciting  them  and  furnishing 
them  with  fire-arms.  And  then  came  these  other  people 
against  them,  the  people  that  had  been  enlisted.  As  they 
came,  “Oh,  the  people  are  coming!”  the  Red-Earths  said 
among  themselves. 

Verily  they  all  came,  they  of  every  language.  “They 
come  to  attack  you ! They  intend  to  slay  you  all ! Be 
brave!”  And  then,  oh,  on  the  morrow  there  was  only 
people  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  Red-Earths  could  look. 
Then  was  when  they  began  fighting  with  each  other.  It 
was  along  about  the  ripening  season  when  this  took  place, 
when  they  began  fighting.  Nowhere  at  all  was  it  possible 
for  the  Red-Earths  to  go.  Their  only  place  of  going  was 
into  the  fight  against  the  foe.  “Get  ready  to  leave!  You 
shall  all  surely  be  slain,  if  you  do  not  go  out!” 

Now  there  was  a certain  Red-Earth  (and)  he  was  a good 
marksman.  Every  time  that  he  shot,  he  killed  some  one. 
Whenever  one  of  the  enemy  whooped  by  way  of  giving 
command,  him  he  shot.  In  the  centre  of  the  forehead  did 
the  arrow  go.  He  kept  right  on  killing  them  all  the  time. 
Then  the  enemy  was  afraid  to  whoop  and  give  commands. 
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Jnaga  W &pasaiya  amamawinalkyawatc  uwl‘kana4i  nanu- 
wl‘tagawatcl  wa'kahigAnegi.  Na‘kaga  m.\na  kutAga  me‘tu- 
saneniwa  caskimeg11  tclpaiya  kwapagusutc  anemicisawatc1 
W&pasaiya  nalk  uwfkana1'. 

Kaho'  Ini  mAna  Maskotawn  ama'kAdawItc*.  Ahuskina- 
wahitcitca1*.  Onamucihatc1  wlkaskimecenatc1  W&pasaiyAn1. 
“Nemucihawa,”  ahinatc  osAn1. 

“Kacina,  klw&pAtapena,”  ahitc1  pacitota.  OnahAno‘ka- 
‘kyawatc  a'kiPkon1  wlliAnahotahonitc1;  IPkicawig1,  “Nahe',” 
ahinetc  uskinawala. 

OnahAnepyahutc*  WApasaiy3;  klcipyahutc1,  a'pAgAmatc1 
wlnl‘kaselkanitc  a'ku'kon1.  Nalkameg  ahanehonetc1 ; na‘k 
aliAnepyahutc1 ; na‘k  alpAgAmatcl.  Cewan  a‘pwawinlkase- 
‘katc1. 

“On,  ketapwe!"  ahinatc1  pAcito  ugwisAn1.  Onamlcatane- 
mutc1.  WS.pAnige  Itepahawatc*  wlmecenawatc1  W&pasaiyAn1. 

InAga  mAna  WApasaiya,  ka‘kAmitcI ! awapaiylkwitc  aml- 
gatltc'.  MAna'kic'  menwimlgatlWAg*  Meskwa'klhAg1,  Apin 
^‘pwawikAskiwIto'kasonitc1  wltcIskwahAn1.  Oni  mesotaw1 
a‘pe‘kicisenig>.  Kago  cawiwa  watcaiyPkwitc*.  Mamasatc 
a‘kaskimegutc  uwl'kana1  wra’yigwamitc  amawina‘kyawatc’. 
Me'tahAn  a‘popokeskahwatc  acagwanemutc'  wimlgatltc 
ahaiykkwitc1.  Oni  mAni  kutAgAn1  me‘tahAn  amlnetc*.  A‘po- 
lkucka‘watc  Inin1  aneckimegutc1 : “Ketana,  kecagwanem11 

wlmlgatlyAn* ! KlnAgutc1  watcicikeg1  tcagi  mAni.  KlnA- 
gutc1  mAni  kekici‘tu  migatlwen1.” 


A‘pwawipesetawatc'.  Manemeg  apapo'koskahwatc1  me- 
‘taha*1,  tcagimeg"  mlnegutcin1. 
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As  for  White-Robe,  he  went  to  the  attack  again  and 
again  with  his  comrades,  and  over  and  over  did  they  sally 
forth  from  the  stronghold.  And  as  for  the  people  of  the 
other  side,  their  bodies  lay  scattered  along  the  path  where 
rushed  White-Robe  and  his  friends. 

It  so  happened  that  a Peoria  blackened  his  face  and 
fasted.  He  was  a young  man,  and  he  dreamed  that  he 
could  capture  White-Robe.  “I  dreamed  about  him,  he 
said  to  his  father. 

“Very  well,  let  us  look  into  it,”  said  the  old  man.  And 
so  they  set  others  to  work  fixing  up  a drum  ; and  when 
the  work  was  done,  “Now  then,”  the  young  man  was  told. 

Thereupon  he  drew  a picture  of  White-Robe.  And  after 
the  picture  was  drawn  he  dealt  it  a blow  to  see  if  (the 
head  of)  the  drum  would  burst.  Once  more  was  the  drum 
tightened ; once  more  was  the  picture  drawn ; and  once 
more  was  the  drum  struck.  But  it  did  not  burst. 

“Why,  you  are  telling  the  truth!”  said  the  old  man  to 
his  son.  Then  was  he  big  with  the  feeling  of  pride.  In 
the  morning  went  they  thither  to  capture  White-Robe. 

As  for  White-Robe  himself,  lo ! all  at  once  he  began 
to  grow  weary  of  the  fight.  Thus  far  did  the  fight  go 
well  with  the  Red-Earths,  so  well  that  the  enemy  was  not 
able  to  make  headway.  Then  affairs  took  another  turn. 
Something  was  the  matter  with  him  why  he  was  weary.  It 
was  hard  for  his  friends  to  persuade  him  to  keep  up  courage 
as  they  went  to  the  attack.  He  broke  bow  after  bow  to 
show  that  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  fight  and  that  he 
was  tired.  Then  one  other  bow  was  given  him.  When  he 
broke  that,  then  was  he  given  a rebuke:  “Why  do  you 

give  up  the  fight  now!  You  forget  that  you  are  the  cause 
of  all  this.  You  forget  that  you  brought  on  this  war.” 

He  did  not  listen  to  them.  Many  were  the  bows  he 
broke,  all  that  were  given  to  him. 
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Onalpyatc  Iniya  Maskotawa,  uskinawa‘a  malkAdawItaiyowe. 
Ka'tenAmeg  amecenetc*  W&pasaiya,  uwhkanan1  negut  a‘tA- 
gwimecenetc*.  Asogisowatc1.  Inimeg  ahawAnetc1,  aliAne- 
mimegusogisowatc  uwPkanAn1.  A^pyawatc*  Mackotawota- 
weneg  a^kugwatcimegutc1,  “Kacina,  WApasaiye,  kewicapenc?” 


“ tAa.” 

“Kacina,  klwlsen*.  Taniyap  a’a^kawanAtc*  mltcipaha11?” 

“Kacina,  ukaskamAnyag'.” 

Onitca  apa‘kwacutc  acinAtawanetAg1,  a'A’ponetc1.  Klce- 
sunitc',  a'pyatahutc*.  Ona'A'mwatc*. 

“Kacina,  Inikwlyena?”  ahinetc'. 

“Tniku,”  hiwa  W&pasaiya.  “Pa‘kimegu  nemenwikl‘putcc.” 

Onlya  a‘pyanetc  ananatiPta'irtc* : “Wanaltca  niisata 

netogimamenanAn  iyamegu?”  hi\va  Maskotawa.  Mametci- 
nameg  am!gatiyAgwe,  Ina‘tcameg6na‘  aya‘kow',  Inatca1  na- 
sagwane.  KAcina,  Inatca  wlna  ugimawis3.” 


“Kacina,  mAnatca  nhkana  nasata.  On,  pakkimegu  men- 
wapataniwM  Meltotcimeg  [AnemohahAn1  tAnwawakihawa 
a‘tahitAnwahitepahwatc‘  Mackotawa4,”  ahitc1  W&pasaiya. 

“Ka‘tena?”  ahitc1  Maskotawa. 

“‘A n‘a,”  ahitc1  WApasaiya. 

Onamawinahwutc1.  Mackotawa  a‘A*samisogenatcl.  On1 
pApAgyahiwinitcin  u‘pwagAnAn  alpAgametc  Ina  uwlceg1. 
A'peghkicig  a'pAgAtAmeg1. 

Oni  pacito‘a  Maskotawa  mawiw&pAmatc1  pagAmemetcin1. 
AwapAmatc1,  heEle ! ugwisanitcl4 ! Anaselkawatc;.  “KacU 
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Then  came  the  Peoria,  the  young  man  that  had  fasted. 
True  enough  did  he  capture  White-Robe,  and  one  of 
White-Robe’s  friends  did  he  also  capture.  They  were 
bound  with  cords.  And  then  they  were  carried  away,  he 
and  his  friend  went  bound  together.  When  they  were 
come  into  the  town  of  the  Peorias,  then  was  White-Robe 
asked,  “Well,  White-Robe,  are  you  hungry?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right  then,  you  shall  eat.  Pray,  what  part  of 
game-food  do  you  prefer?” 

“Why,  off  the  rump.” 

And  so  it  was  cut  off  from  where  he  wanted,  it  was 
taken  and  roasted  for  him.  When  it  was  done  cooking, 
then  was  it  brought  to  him.  Whereupon  he  ate  it. 

“Well,  is  that  a plenty?”  he  was  told. 

“That  is  enough,”  said  White-Robe.  “A  very  delight- 
ful fill  have  I inside.” 

Thereupon  was  he  fetched  to  a place  farther  on,  and 
there  questions  were  put  to  him:  “Pray,  who  was  it  that 

slew  our  chief  some  time  ago?”  said  a Peoria.  “It  was  in 
the  last  fight  that  we  had  with  each  other,  there  in  the 
very  last  one,  then  was  the  time  that  somebody  slew  him. 
But  for  that,  he  would  have  become  the  chief.” 

“Why,  it  was  my  friend  here  who  slew  him.  Oh,  but 
it  was  a fair  sight  to  behold ! Truly  did  it  seem  as  if 
he  were  making  puppies  yelp  as  he  cracked  away  upon 
the /heads  of  the  Peorias.”  So  said  White-Robe. 

“Is  it  true?”  said  the  Peoria. 

“Yes,”  said  White-Robe. 

Then  a rush  was  made  upon  (the  man).  A Peoria  bound 
him  all  the  tighter.  Then  with  axe-bladed  pipes  was  he 
struck  on  the  head.  But  the  things  crumbled  at  the  blow. 

And  then  the  old  Peoria  went  to  look  at  him  who  was 
being  hit.  As  he  looked  at  the  man,  alas ! and  it  was 
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nagwa!”  ahinatc1  Mackotawa1' ; “kewIsAginahwapwa  neg- 
wisa!”  Onahapihwatc  ahawAnatc  uwlgewag*.  Pitigawatc*, 
nicwi'kwawa1  ahApinitc*.  “Tcawinelk‘  aiyo  hApinu,”  ahi- 
netc*.  OnanIcolkwahwatc*.  Awutcahetc*  wawanetenig'  wl- 
5 seniwen  awutcahetc*.  Inimeg  acinagusitc*  Maskotawugi- 
maliAn*.  Oniga  ahuwlwitc*  MaskotawhkwawAn* ; anico'kwa- 
wahitc* ; ahugimawitc*. 


Inaga  Wapasaiy*1,  ahawanetc1  melteguk‘,  peskipaheg*. 
AhAgwa‘kw5pinetc!.  “Caskimeg"  kewlcapene?”  ahinetc*. 


10  “KAciwatow*.” 

Inimeg  a/pa'kwacutc*,  upwaman1  mene‘ta,  a'tcagAtAg*; 
onalka  unane‘k',  Ini  na‘k  a1  tcagAtAg* ; on  u‘tciwAn  •,  on 
onepagayAn1 ; on  uce‘k* ; on  uskawAnek* ; on  onowag* 5 on 
otawAgaiyAn1 ; on  ukiwAn* ; on  a'ketanemeg  unAgec* ; on 
15  ayek  u'kan  a/a-ponetc';  caskimeg  unAgec  a'ketaskaneg* 
mltcitc1 5 wlna  megu  wlyas* ; on  uta‘‘  tcagAtAg’ ; on  uwInA- 
niw1  tcagAtAg',  on  uton*  tcagAtAg*.  Caskimeg  a'kAnAn 
a/agwakwapitag*. 


Onananetc  apalkwaiyAg*  wiwlwenetc*.  Amawatclwatc* 
20  MaskotawAg  aw&pAmawatc*  Wapasaiya  tcIpaiyAn*. 

“Nahi',  kina  kanoc*,”  ahinetc*  pAcito‘a. 

Amawitepihatc  onahitc*,  “Kacina,  Wapasaiye.” 

“ Hwa*  ?” 

“Kacina,  klnameg"  ketotawen*  klhapes".” 

25  “ Agwitca1*,”  ahitc*  W&pasaiya.  “Klnwawa‘tca  nanegut* 

ketotamwawAn*  nlhApes".” 

Tniga  me‘tegw*  a'konepaskag*. 
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his  son!  He  went  up  to  where  he  was.  “Hold!”  he 
said  to  the  Peorias ; “you  are  hurting  my  son!”  Then 
they  untied  him  (and)  took  him  home.  As  they  went  in, 
two  women  were  seated  there.  “Here  in  between  sit  you 
down,”  he  was  told.  And  so  he  had  two  wives.  They 
cooked  for  him,  and  the  food  was  delicious  that  they 
cooked  for  him.  His  very  look  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Peoria  chief.  And  so  he  married  two  Peoria  women ; 
he  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time  • and  he  became  a chief. 

And  as  for  White-Robe,  they  took  him  to  a tree,  to  a 
hickory-tree.  And  they  tied  him  fast  to  it.  “And  you 
are  only  hungry?”  he  was  told. 

“That  is  all.” 

Thereupon  (his  flesh)  was  cut  from  him,  first  from  his 
hip,  and  he  ate  it  all ; then  off  the  calves  of  the  legs,  that 
too  did  he  eat  up ; then  of  the  biceps ; then  the  flesh  of 
the  elbows  to  the  wrist ; then  of  the  belly ; then  of  the 
loins ; then  of  the  cheeks ; then  the  ears ; then  the  nose ; 
then  his  entrails  were  taken  out ; so  was  also  the  liver 
which  was  roasted  for  him ; he  simply  went  on  eating 
when  his  entrails  were  taken  out ; it  was  his  own  flesh ; 
then  he  ate  up  his  heart  •,  and  he  ate  all  his  tongue,  and 
he  ate  up  the  flesh  about  his  mouth.  Only  the  bones 
were  left  bound  to  the  tree. 

Thereupon  they  went  after  mats  made  of  flag-reed  that 
they  might  wrap  the  bones  up  in.  The  Peorias  assembled 
together  and  looked  upon  White-Robe’s  skeleton. 

“Speak  to  it,”  they  said  to  the  old  man. 

He  went  over  there  and  said,  “Well,  White-Robe.” 

“What  (is  it)?” 

“Why,  you  shall  be  burned,  and  with  you  your  town.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  White-Robe.  “I  shall  burn,  and  with 
me  you  and  your  towns  one  after  another.” 

Then  the  tree  wheeled  round. 
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Onina11  pAcito  a'katcisahetc1 ; a‘pasegwltc>,  na‘kAmeg 
a'katcisahetc1.  Kakyatameg  anesetc'.  Tniga  asalkahutc‘ 
W&pasaiya,  a‘tcagesutc‘. 

, 3.  Ma'kositanimatawatcig1.1 

Negutenwip*  acawaiye  Meckwa‘kihAg  uckinawahAg  acl- 
5 cawatc1,  amawinepawatc'.  MalkwAn  anesawatc'.  Inip  anet 
a‘pagaltowatc'  ma‘kositAn> ; kecesAmowAtc1,  altcagatamo- 
watci.  Tnig  acenotcig1  pyayawatc1,  alklcitcIyatugetcagAtA- 
minite‘e  malkositan‘. 


Inametawawatci,  apa‘kawatc*.  Inigitea  inig1  ma‘kositani- 
10  matawatcig  anitcig*.  A^tAnatcimetc1 ; ip'  ahawiwatc  aha- 
‘kw&na^iseg1  Macislpow1  acowalkiwc.  Tnig'  malkositAni 
matawatcig1. 


4.  A-a-tawag1  Kanisis  a‘ki.2 

Nahina  a'A’tawag1  Kanisis1  alki  WlyAma  3 atawaneniwa. 
MAnimegu  ahinatc  ugimawa1*  nalka  tepuwanenlha1*  iyowe : 
15  “Kanone‘ku  KAmicinaa,  hatcimuhelku  winapisetonagwc  6 tAs- 
wiklwanlwaiyotc1  Matasopita  4 wlgiyapyan  a-A’ciltonagwe ; 
medaswi  ke'katw1  wIpemrA’chtonagu111  aiyatAswinatawane- 
tAmagwe  wihAnemihaciltonaku‘a;  nahina  aciltota  wapAckto- 


1 This  is  only  a fragment  of  a well-known  story  prevalent  among  Southern 
Algonkins. 

2 Much  of  the  bitter  feeling  existing  between  the  Foxes  and  the  Sauks  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  their  reservation  in  Kansas  was  sold.  The  Sauks  have  always 
derived  more  benefit  from  the  sale,  and  naturally  it  has  made  the  Foxes  ugly. 
This  is  the  Fox  statement  of  the  case  told  simply,  clearly,  and  to  the  point. 
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And  then  some  one  pushed  the  old  man ; he  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  once  more  he  was  pushed.  Nearly  was  he  killed. 
And  then  White-Robe  was  burned,  he  was  burned  all  up. 

3.  They  that  sulked  on  account  of  the  Bear-Foot.1 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  some  youths 
of  the  Red-Earths  went  off  on  a hunt  for  game,  they 
went  (to  a place)  where  they  were  to  spend  the  night  out. 
A bear  they  slew  (there).  Then  it  is  said  that  some 
boiled  the  bear’s  foot  5 and  after  they  had  finished  cooking 
it,  then  they  ate  it  up.  And  when  they  that  were  absent 
came  back,  lo,  by  that  time  must  the  others  have  eaten 
up  all  of  the  bear’s  foot. 

Then  they  (that  came  last)  sulked  (and)  separated  (from 
the  others).  They  truly  are  they  who  are  called  Those- 
that-sulked-on-Account-of-the-Bear’s-Foot.  Stories  are  told 
about  them ; it  is  said  that  they  are  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide  which  forms  the  source  of  the  Big- River. 
They  are  the  Bear-Foot-Sulkers. 

4.  The  Sale  of  the  Land  in  Kansas.2 

At  the  time  when  the  land  in  Kansas  was  sold,  William  ’’ 
was  then  the  trader.  This  is  what  he  said  to  the  chiefs 
and  councilmen  at  the  time:  “Have  a talk  with  the  Com- 

missioner and  say  to  him  that  you  would  like  the  Govern- 
ment 3 4 to  replace  at  your  credit  as  much  money  as  he  r’ 
has  misspent  in  the  building  of  houses  for  you ; that  the 

3 WlyAm',  “William the  reference  is  to  William  Whistler,  who  was  the  post 
trader  among  the  Indians  at  the  time. 

4 Matasopit*,  literally  “ten  sitter,”  probably  meant  for  the  President  with  his 
Cabinet  and  other  advisers;  it  is  the  collective  term  for  the  Government. 

The  Government  is  referred  to  in  the  animate  form  of  the  singular. 


nagwe  nlcwi  ke‘kAtwi  pemi\vci‘towa ; manetcamaliAn1  wigi- 
yapyan'  agwimamya‘tc  amenwikekin1  alk'  acktatawAn*  wl- 
giyapyan1; initca  aiyapAm1  kltepahuguwawa  Ini  coniya1  Ma- 
tasopita."  Igok1  WiyAmAn*. 


5 Ini  KAmicinahAn  ahinawatc1 : “ Wlgiyapyan  aci'tawiyA- 

metcin*  Matasopita  agwacinAtawanetAmagc  icktawiyame- 
tcin1.  Mane  neconiyahemenan1  new&pAcktagunana  Miita- 
sopita.” 

“Ha11!”  ahitc1  KAmicina‘a.  “AiyapAm1  kltepahuguwawa 
10  Matasopita.  Cewanagw1,  agwi  coniya1  wltepahunagwin1. 
Coniya1  tepahunagwe  Adawaneniwa  tcagi  mlciyagagu11. 
Kenwacitca1*  w!mesanetAmagwe  wikIwitanutAinagwe,  alk* 
klmlneguwaw3  koswawa  Matasopita.  TAswitcagisag1  coniya11 
wlgiyapyan1  a/A'cktog1  wlhaiyotaw1  CAna'klhi  alkl  menwa- 
15  netAmagwe.  NeswasepAnel  wlhinAgitawI1 ; kutc!  agwiman0 
wikAskita/tagin1 ; wltcAgahenohiw1.  MaskohAg12  nAtawane- 
tAmagwc  caski  neswibite3  wlhinAgitaw1  neguti1  ekes1;4  Ini 
wimecaw1.”  Igogi  KAmicinahAn1. 


Inacigek1  akAskktatag1  AsaglwAg1  otolkimwaw!.  TAgwi- 


i NeswasepAn®,  “three  raccoon j”  the  skin  of  one  raccoon  fetched  twenty-five 
cents  at  the  trader’s  store,  and  one  raccoon-skin  became  the  term  for  one 
fourth  of  a dollar.  The  name  of  raccoon  took  on  an  inanimate  and  an  adverbial 
ending. 


houses  were  to  have  been  building  during  a period  of  ten 
years,  and  that  they  were  to  have  been  built  for  you 
according  to  the  place  where  and  to  the  time  when  you 
wanted  them ; that  the  period  was  but  two  years  between 
the  time  when  the  builder  began  work  on  the  houses  for 
you  and  the  time  when  he  had  them  completed ; that  there 
are  now  a great  many  of  these  houses ; that  the  land  is 
by  no  means  fertile  where  the  houses  were  put  up  ; that 
therefore  you  want  the  Government  to  pay  you  back  that 
money.”  Thus  were  they  told  by  William. 

They  then  told  the  Commissioner:  “The  houses  which 

the  Government  built  for  us  were  not  made  according  as 
we  wanted  them.  A great  deal  of  our  money  has  been 
wasted  by  the  Government.” 

“Very  well,  then!”  said  the  Commissioner.  “The  Gov- 
ernment shall  pay  you  back ; not,  however,  shall  he  pay 
you  back  in  cash.  For  if  he  should  pay  you  cash,  you 
might  give  it  all  to  the  trader.  Now,  to  the  end  that 
you  may  derive  real  benefit  from  it  and  that  you  may 
always  have  it  for  a home,  land  shall  he  given  to  you 
by  your  father  the  Government.  The  full  amount  what- 
ever the  sum  which  was  expended  in  the  building  of  houses 
for  you  shall  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  whatsoever  Chero- 
kee land  you  might  select.  Seventy-five  cents 1 will  be 
the  price  (of  one  acre) ; hence  not  a great  deal  (of  land) 
can  be  purchased;  it  will  be  a small  tract.  But  should 
you  desire  land  in  the  Creek  country ; 2 the  price  there 
will  be  only  three  bits  3 an  acre ; 4 that  will  be  an  extensive 
tract.’  Thus  were  they  told  by  the  Commissioner. 

Such  were  the  facts  in  the  case  when  the  Sauks  pur- 

2 Creeks,  a curious  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  plural  form  referring  to  the 
Creeks  as  a whole  is  used  to  express  the  country  they  live  in. 

3 Neswibit',  “three  bits,”  three  shillings;  -bit'  is  taken  from  English. 

4 Ekes1,  “acre,”  taken  from  English. 

3 — PUm,.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  I. 
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tepanetataw1,  Meskwa'kihAg*  na*ka  maliAg*  AsaglwAg*. 
Agwi  wlnwawa  neci‘ka  tepanetAmowatcin*. 


5.  Meckwa'kIiiag1  watcipenuwatc*  nagutusigiwag1.1 

Kanisis*  a‘klwitawatc  AsaglwAg* 2 na‘ka  Meskwa‘klhAg*. 
Negut  otawen*  A*kAninawe  icitel * *kataw',  ugimawAga  Pecl- 
5 cimona  icisowa ; In*  anepeg*. 

Ini  TcIguskAga*  ananetc*  Nlmahahinag* 6 wlnapicig*  Pe- 
cIcimonAn*.  A’u'gimawinitc*.0 

Tni  AskAtc*  negutenw*  wapimlgatlwatc*  Mo‘kumanAg*. 
Tnimegunahina1*  negutenw*  ahucuniyahimig*  ahAnepyahutlg* 
10  aiyateciwlhutu‘kimik'.7  Tn*  MAmlnwaniga**8  acagwanemutc 
aiyatec*  wlhutu‘kiminitc*  meltosaneniwal*.  In*  a‘pwawisA- 
gAna*kenigatc*.9 


“MAmmwanige,  kl‘poni-u-gimaw>,”  ahinetc*,  WayosahAn10 
ahigutc*.  “TcIguskAgatca  aiyo  utciwap*  wlmeskwa'kru'gi- 
15  mawiwa.  Keconiyahem*  wlwapiconiyahemiw*1,  nyanAnwa‘kwe 
taswiconiya1.” 


1 This  brief  narrative  illustrates  the  characteristic  temper  of  the  Foxes,  and  shows 
how  feeble  was  the  political  bond  between  them  and  the  Sauks.  The  incident  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  what  happened  among  the  Sauks  when  Keokuk  was  made  chief 
by  a Government  officer  under  much  the  same  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sauks  there  was  acquiescence,  while  in  that  of  the  Foxes  it  was  just  the  contrary. 

2 AsaglwAg*,  “they  that  came  forth,  or  out  into  the  open;”  the  reference  is  to 
their  origin  when  they  came  from  under  the  water. 

3 Pecicimon”  was  one  of  the  leading  Foxes  to  go  to  the  help  of  Tecumthe  with 

a big  following  of  warriors. 

* TciguskAg",  “sweep  with  the  foot,”  referring  to  the  entrance  of  the  den  of  a 

fox;  he  was  of  the  Fox  Clan. 
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chased  their  land.  The  land  was  owned  in  common,  it 
was  owned  by  both  the  Red-Earths  and  the  Sauks.  The 
Sauks  do  not  possess  the  land  themselves  alone. 

5.  Why  the  Red-Earti-is  went  away  to  Iowa.1 

In  Kansas  at  the  time  were  living  the  Sauks  3 and  Red- 
Earths.  There  was  a town  Bone-Place  by  name,  and  the 
chief  was  called  Peclcimon1 ; :1  it  so  happened  that  he  died. 

Whereupon  Sweep-with-the-Foot 4 was  sent  for  (to  come 
home)  from  the  country  of  the  Missouri  Sauks,5  for  he 
was  wanted  to  take  the  place  of  Pecicimon1.  Then  he 
became  chief.0 

Soon  afterwards  and  of  a sudden  the  white  people 
began  fighting  with  one  another.  It  was  then  about  this 
time  during  the  occasion  of  a payment  of  money  that  an 
enrolment  was  taken  of  (all  those  people)  who  desired  to 
hold  lands  in  severalty.7  It  so  happened  that  MAmlnwa- 
nigaa  8 was  not  willing  that  the  people  should  take  up 
their  land  in  severalty.  Therefore  he  did  not  touch  the 
tip  of  the  quill.9 

“ MAmInwanigaa,  you  shall  no  longer  be  chief,”  he  was 
told,  by  the  x^gent 10  was  he  told.  “Sweep-with-the-Foot 
from  this  time  on  shall  be  the  Red-Earth  chief.  The 
money  that  was  yours  shall  now  begin  to  be  his,  four 
hundred  dollars  is  the  amount  of  the  money.” 

5 NimahahAg1  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Missouri  River  Sauks,  and  Ntmahahi- 
nag'  is  the  term  for  Nebraska. 

6 Made  chief  by  the  agent  because  he  would  likely  be  an  easier  man  to  handle 
than  the  one  who  came  in  by  right  of  tribal  custom. 

1 As  a matter  of  fact,  this  was  but  a ruse  on  the  part  of  certain  white  men  to 
get  control  of  the  land  which  the  Indians  were  then  holding. 

8 Mamin waniga",  the  Fox  chief  by  right  of  clan  (bear)  and  tribal  custom. 

9 A'pwawisAgAna^kenigatc1,  “he  did  not  touch  the  top,”  referring  to  the  tip  of 
the  quill  pen,  and  thus  letting  his  name  go  down  on  the  paper  as  a sign  of  his 
approval. 

i°  Wayosa”,  “he  who  is  father,”  term  applied  to  the  Indian  Agent. 
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“Ha11,  Iniwrrcigenw1,”  ahitc1  MAmlnwaniga1. 

Inacigek1  watcimeskwa'krirgimawitc*  Tclguskag1.  Ini- 
meg11  tagwagig1  MAmInwanigaa  a/penutc1  Nagutusigiwag1.1 
KAtaw5  tcag1  wltamegwa  Meckvva‘klhali. 


1 Nagutusigivvag1,  “at  the  place  of  the  one  backbone,”  the  name  given  to  Iowa 

River,  which  in  turn  is  a name  for  all  Iowa. 
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“All  right,  so  let  it  be,”  said  MAminwanigaa. 

Such  was  the  way  that  Sweep-with-the-Foot  became  the 
Red-Earth  chief.  In  that  same  autumn  MAmTnwanigaa 
went  away  to  the  Single-Backbone-Country.1  By  nearly 
all  the  Red-Earths  was  he  accompanied. 


II.  — MISCELLANEOUS  MYTHS  AND 
TRADITIONS. 


i.  I‘kwAwa  Anemohan  InaT1 

Iyip  acawaiyc  negutenw1  caskesP  a‘tetcahatc‘,  penutcimeg** 
ahatc*.  AhawAnatc  AnemuhAn*.  AnemiT1  ma‘katawisiwa 
na‘ka  mAgekinwa.  Inah*  neguta1*  ahacigatc*.  Krklcigatc*, 
Ina-a’huwigitc1.  AtAcinucatc*.  KlcinOcatc*,  tcAgAnemuhahA- 
5 nitcl  anucanatc* ! InAga1*  pacito‘A-nemu<a  mltcipaha1*  aliA- 
neminesatc*,  ahAnemipyanatc*.  Lkwawa  ina1*  kenwac  ahu- 
wlgitc*. 


Ask.\tc*  negutenw*  ineniwa  cleat**  wlgiyap  anatAg*.  “Wa- 
na‘a  yatug  aiyo‘‘  wawlgit**?”  aTcitahatc*.  Onltepahatc*, 
10  a‘pltigatc*  wlgiyap*.  LkwawAnitcI  ahuwlginitc* ! Na‘ka  tcA- 
gAnemnhahAn1  anawatc*.  Anemuha  amawinAnatc  ugyan*, 
anuwa'katc  AnemuhahAn* ; amanecitahatc  i‘kwawa.  Ineniwa 
krpwawikAnonegutc  hkwawAn*,  anuwltc  a'penutc*. 


Askatc1  pAcito'a'nemu  a‘pyatc  ahapiclcatc*.  Iniyatugc 
15  tcAg Anemuha  ahatcimuhatc  osAn*:  “Nemlwisahegw**  negya.” 

Ini  AnemuhAn  amawinAnegutc*,  a‘kepinawa‘putc*.  Tna- 
nesegutc*. 

1 A maiden  lives  alone  in  a secluded  spot  with  a dog,  and  in  time  a puppy  is 
bom  to  the  pair.  The  mother  betrays  her  shame  of  the  offspring  in  the  presence 
of  a visitor,  and  for  this  reason  is  slain  by  the  dog. 


II.  — MISCELLANEOUS  MYTHS  AND 
TRADITIONS. 


i.  The  Woman  and  the  Dog.1 

They  say  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  there  was  a 
maiden  who  went  far  away  from  habitation,  a long  dis- 
tance away  she  went.  She  took  with  her  a dog.  I he 
dog  was  black  and  he  was  big.  Over  there  in  a certain 
spot  somewhere  she  set  up  a lodge.  After  she  had  fin- 
ished the  lodge,  there  in  that  place  she  abode.  There  she 
gave  birth.  After  she  had  given  birth,  lo,  she  beheld  a 
little  puppy  that  she  had  borne ! And  as  for  the  old 
dog,  the  food-animals  did  he  continue  to  kill,  (and)  always 
was  he  fetching  them  home.  The  woman  was  a long 
while  abiding  there. 

Later  on  while  a man  was  once  on  a hunt  for  game 
he  saw  the  dwelling.  “ I wonder  who  might  be  the  dweller 
here?”  thus  was  the  thought  in  his  heart.  And  so  thither 
he  went,  and  passed  on  into  the  dwelling.  A woman  he 
beheld  living  there!  And  also  a little  puppy  he  saw. 
When  the  puppy  tried  to  run  to  its  mother  she  flung  it 
outside ; for  the  woman  felt  shame  within  her  heart.  After 
the  man  got  no  word  from  the  woman,  he  then  went  out 
of  the  place  and  made  for  home. 

After  a while  the  old  dog  returned  home  from  the 
hunt.  Perhaps  it  was  then  that  the  puppy  told  its  father: 
“Away  from  her  did  my  mother  cast  me.” 

Then  by  the  dog  was  she  attacked,  she  was  bitten  at 
the  neck  and  choked.  Then  she  was  slain. 
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2.  UckinawA‘a  Uwl’U’wlwn*.1 

Ahuwigiwatc*  manawAg1,  manemeg**.  Negutenw*  a‘pyatc* 
uskinawa* ; pelklnenl1**,  anAnatucatc*  caskeslhAn,  altacinig- 
wan1.  Klke‘kahAmawutc  onakugwatcimetc*  watcinAtawane- 
tAg1.  uOn,  mAnigu.  Nepyatcihuwlhuwrwigu1*.  Inima  wa- 
5 tcinAnatucayan',”  ahitc*. 


Pa‘kutanige  Ttepahatc*  caskeslhAn  ahawinitc*.  A‘pitigatc‘, 
atAcawinitc  ahatc*,  “ He1,  kepyatcinaneneguhe,”  ahinatc*. 


AlpwawikAnawinitc  papegwapasegwinitc  awltamegutc*. 
lya  a‘pyanatc*  wlgiyapeg*.  Na‘kaklcipyanatc*  nalkamegu 
10  papegwanTiwItc*. 

Ttepahatc*  kutAgAn  ahawinitc*  caskeslhAn*.  Pyatcito‘ke- 
natc  anepanitc*.  “He*,  kepyatcinanen6,”  ahinatc*. 

“ Hau,”  ahigutc* ; ahAnwatcitc  awltamatc*.  Oni  na‘ka- 
pyawatc*,  Inig*  niconAmeg  a‘pyawatc  lya1*.  Nlcwlna4  a‘pya- 
15  natc*. 

NalkAmeg  anagwatc*.  Ttepahatc*  kutAgAn*  caskeslhAn 
ahawinitc*.  Apltigawatc*,  iipasegwlnitc  Ina1*  pAcitohAn*. 
Agwi  wlgetawatcin*  pacitoliAn  amawito'kenatc*  caskesihAn*. 


Ma‘k\vatcawS.pAmegutc*  caskeslhAn*. 


1 A youth  endued  with  the  mystery  makes  visit  after  visit  to  the  people  and 
each  time  carries  away  by  force  one  or  more  of  the  maidens.  The  girls  or  their 
parents  have  no  power  within  themselves  to  resist.  The  youth  meets  with  resistance 
by  running  counter  to  another  youth  who  is  also  endued  with  the  mystery  but  in 
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2.  The  Youth  that  married  Many  Wives.1 

Many  were  dwelling  at  the  place,  they  were  indeed  a 
great  many.  Once  on  a time  a youth  came  there  •,  he 
was  a stranger  and  inquired  after  the  young  women,  how 
many  there  were.  After  he  was  told  the  number  of  them, 
then  he  was  asked  why  he  desired  to  know.  “Why,  this 
is  the  reason.  I’ve  come  for  the  purpose  of  getting  brides 
for  myself.  That’s  why  I ask,”  thus  he  said. 

When  night  came  on  he  went  over  to  a place  where 
a young  woman  lived.  He  entered  (the  lodge),  and  going 
to  where  (the  maiden)  was,  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you 
away  with  me,”  he  said  to  her. 

Without  a word  she  speedily  rose  to  her  feet  and  went 
away  with  him.  He  fetched  her  to  an  abode  in  a place 
off  there  at  a distance.  And  after  he  had  fetched  her 
there,  he  immediately  went  out  of  the  lodge  again. 

He  went  to  the  place  where  another  young  woman 
lived.  Coming  to  where  she  lay  he  woke  her  up.  “Hey, 
I’ve  come  to  take  you  away  with  me,”  he  said. 

“All  right,”  she  said  to  him;  and  willingly  went  she 
away  with  him.  And  so  when  they  came,  they  were  the 
second  to  arrive  at  that  abode  over  there.  He  had  now 
fetched  two  at  the  place. 

Then  he  went  away  again.  He  went  over  to  a place 
where  another  young  woman  lived.  On  his  going  in  to 
where  she  was,  the  old  man  of  the  place  rose  to  his  feet. 
The  youth  paid  no  heed  to  the  old  man  as  he  went  up 
to  where  the  maiden  was  and  woke  her  from  sleep. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a gentle  kind  of  way. 

a different  way.  They  meet  in  a contest  for  the  display  of  their  power,  and  the 
youth  who  had  carried  away  the  maidens  yields  to  the  other.  But  the  victor  is 
not  content  with  this;  on  reaching  home  he  conjures  up  an  affliction  to  fall  upon 
his  enemy  and  the  beaten  youth  scratches  himself  to  death. 
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“ Kepyatcikunanene,”  ahinatc*. 

lya  pAcito3,  watanesit3,  ahinatc*  pe‘klnenlhAn',  “Cl, 
agwi  wihawAnAtcini !” 

“On,  agwitca,  nepyatcinanaw3  wihuwlwiyan'.” 

“Agwitca  wlhawanAtcin*,”  ahitc*  pacito3. 

“ Nahe'*,  mametcina*  mAniwrrcikAnawiyan*.” 

“Kacinagw3,  agwitca  wlhawanAtcin'.” 

A'A’da'penatc  Ina  uskinawa  otoskwaneg*.  Akakanwika- 
canitc',  Inutc'  tatAg  akuse‘kyatc*  pacito3.  “Ha°,  klhuwlwi- 
haw3.  Mo'tc*  ma'kwatc*  klpemenaw3  klmenwitotawaw3  pe- 
natc*.”  Ahitc*  pacito3. 

Agwikago  inuwatcin  uckinawa*3.  AhawAnatc*  caskesl- 
hAn'.  Tna'pyanatc'  Inanesocinitc  uwiwa1*. 

Tninaga  pAcito  a'klwatciniohatc*.  A'klcinotagawatc*  me- 
‘tusaneniwAg*,  “Ka‘tena  neciwesiw3  uckinawa3,”  ahro'watc*. 


Inigana'k  a'peminuwltc*  kudAgAn*  caskeslliAn  ahawinitc 
ahatc'.  A'pldigatc*,  acegicinitc  ahatc',  “Nahi',  nanahawin", 
kepyatcinanenc,”  ahinatc'. 

A'pwawiwlgetagutc  ad’cimegutc  Inacawitc*.  . A'klcinAna- 
hawinitc  ahawAnatc*.  A'klcipyawatc  ahuwigitc  a'pItigAnatc 
uwlwa1  acegicinitc*.  “Aiyo  hawin",”  ahinatc*.  Na‘kanii- 
wltc*  kutAgAn  ahawinitc*  caskeslhAn*. 


Ina'kicipyatc  a‘pitigatc*.  Acegicinitc  ahatc  atcltcipet- 
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uj’yg  come  to  take  you  away  with  me,  he  said  to  her. 

The  old  man  of  the  place,  he  who  was  father  to  the 
girl,  said  to  the  stranger,  “Hold  on,  you  shall  not  take 
her  away !” 

“Quite  the  contrary,  I’ve  come  to  take  her  away  with 
me  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  my  wife.” 

“You  certainly  shall  not  take  her  away,”  said  the  old  man.  ■*. 

“Now  look  here.  I trust  this  will  be  the  last  time  I 
shall  need  to  speak  about  it.” 

“It  is  quite  certain  that  you  shall  not  take  her  away.” 

Thereupon  the  youth  took  hold  of  him  by  the  elbow. 
The  youth  had  on  a bear-claw  necklace,  and  for  some 
such  reason  the  old  man  became  afraid.  “Very  well,  you 
may  wed  her.  Only  it  is  my  wish  that  you  cherish  her 
and  be  kind  to  her  always.”  So  said  the  old  man. 

The  youth  made  no  reply.  He  took  the  maiden  away. 
After  fetching  her  to  the  place  his  wives  were  then  three 
in  all. 

In  the  mean  while  the  old  man  went  from  one  place  to 
another  and  told  about  (the  youth).  And  when  the  people 
heard  his  tales,  “Verily  the  youth  is  a danger  to  be 
feared,”  they  said  among  themselves. 

During  this  time  the  youth  had  left  his  lodge  again 
and  started  off  to  where  another  maiden  lived.  He  en- 
tered the  lodge,  and  going  to  where  she  lay,  “Come,  get 
yourself  ready,  for  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away  with  me,” 
he  said  to  her. 

She  made  no  reply  but  did  as  she  was  bidden.  When 
she  got  herself  ready  he  then  took  her  away.  Arriving 
at  the  lodge  where  he  lived  he  took  her  inside  and  led 
her  where  his  other  wives  lay  abed.  “Abide  in  this  place,” 
he  told  her.  Then  he  went  out  again,  going  to  where 
another  young  woman  lived. 

On  his  arrival  there  he  entered  the  lodge.  He  went 
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canatc1.  “Nahi7  nAnahawinu.  Kepyatcinanene,”  ahinatc1. 

PapegwAmeg  apasegwlnitc  Inimeg  ahawAnatc1.  Tya  a‘pya- 
natc  a^pItigAnatc*.  “Aiyo  hawin’1,”  ahinatc1  na‘ka.  Klci- 
nAnahicinitc*  nalkAmeg  anuwltc1,  kutAgAn  ahawinitc1  cas- 
keslhAn  ahatc1. 

A^Itigatc1  nalkamegu.  Metemo  a'to^Itc*,  watanesit1  cas- 
keslh.An*.  A^o'kenatc*  Ina  uckinawa1  caskeslliAn.  “Nahi7, 
kepyatcikunanene.”  MAnahinatc1,  “Tel,  kata  wItcawa‘kAni!” 
ahitc1  metemo1. 

Kfklkimeg  a‘pemawAnemetc  udanesAn1.  Watanesit  arne- 
cenatc,  “ Cl,  pAgisen1 !”  ahinatci  metemohAn1.  Kl‘kl‘kimeg 
amecenatc  udanesAn1.  “Nahi7,  mAnima  watcagwinenan1 
nlhuwlw*  kedanes1  kAciwPtow1  inuwayAne.”  Ahitc  ucki- 
nawawa. 

Metemo  amecenAmawatc1  napinanitcin  uckaca11,  cawan 
a'pAgisenatc1.  “Nahwan1,  ma'kwatc1  nagwaku,”  ahitc1  me- 
temo1, ahinatc  udanesAn1. 

Anagwanitc* ; lya  a‘pyanemetc‘,  pltigAnemetci.  “On  nane 
mIwitAmawInage  wawlgitcig1,”  ahinetci. 

Inatcaginuwlwatc1.  Inimegu  nalk  anuwltc  uskinawa,  a‘pya- 
nutawatc1  pa‘kimeg  iimananitc  uskinawaha11  mlkemanitcin1. 
A'pyatc1,  “IvAcina,  k.\citca  ketecawipw1?”  ahinatc1.  “KAna- 
gwa,”  ahigutc1.  “Kacinagw1,  kike‘kinaw&pAmipwa.”  Nepy- 
atcimAnaw1  mAna  caskesl11. 
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to  where  she  lay  and  gave  her  a nudge  in  the  side. 
“Come,  get  yourself  ready.  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away, 

he  said  to  her. 

She  speedily  rose  to  her  feet,  and  he  took  her  away  at 
once.  When  he  had  fetched  her  to  the  place  over  there 
he  took  her  inside.  “Abide  you  in  this  place,”  he  said 
to  her  also.  And  as  soon  as  she  had  fixed  for  herself  a 
place  to  lie  down  then  out  of  the  lodge  he  went  again, 
to  where  another  young  woman  lived  he  went. 

So  he  entered  another  (lodge).  The  old  woman  was 
awake,  she  who  was  mother  to  the  girl.  The  youth  woke 
the  maiden.  “Up,  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away.”  When 
he  told  her  this,  “Hold  on,  don’t  you  go  with  him!”  the 
old  woman  said. 

But  in  defiance  of  the  old  woman  he  started  off  with 
her  daughter.  And  when  the  mother  caught  hold  of  the 
girl,  “Come,  let  her  go!”  he  said  to  her.  But  she  was 
defiant  and  she  clung  to  her  daughter.  “Listen,  this  is 
why  I disregard  you.  I mean  to  wed  your  daughter  no 
matter  what  you  may  say.”  So  said  the  youth. 

The  old  woman  had  hold  of  him  by  the  (long)  claw 
necklace  that  hung  about  his  neck,  but  she  let  go  of  him. 
“Very  well,  but  depart  in  peace,”  said  the  old  woman, 
speaking  to  her  daughter. 

So  (the  girl)  went  away ; she  was  brought  to  that  place 
over  there,  and  led  into  the  lodge. 

Whereupon  all  of  them  then  went  out  (of  the  lodge). 
(When  they  were  gone)  the  youth  then  went  out  again, 
he  came  to  where  (a  girl)  was  having  love  made  to  her  by 
a great  throng  of  young  men.  As  he  came  up,  “Why, 
halloo,  how  are  you  making  it?”  he  said  to  them.  “Its 
quite  impossible,”  he  was  told.  “Well  now,  you  just  watch 
and  catch  on  to  the  way  I do  it.  I’ve  come  to  go  in 
unto  this  maiden.”  So  into  the  lodge  he  went. 
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A‘pltigatc*  kwiyenAmeg  atAcipe‘tawanitc5,  mamAiya  awu- 
naglnitcape.  Altagenatc  upe‘kwAneg\  “Nahk,  nAnahl- 
tan«,”  ahinatc*  caskeslhan1 ; “kepyatcikunanene.”  A‘pwa- 
wipe  tawlitc  anAnahrtatc*,  a‘pwawimegunAnacicagwanemutc*. 
Ine‘kimegu  kesapiwatc*  mrkematcig  uskinawahAg*.  Ona- 
pyatcinuwiwenemetc*  ahawanemetc*. 


A‘pyanatc  Iya‘*  kektcipe‘tawatc*.  Aw&pAmatc*  pa‘kimegu 
wawanesinitcitcl  Inin1  pyanatcin* ! AnAnahicinitc*  numAga1* 
naw AtciwI ‘pamatc* . A'kutenatc*  wlke‘kanematc  amecikete- 
nanitck  AmAnatciga**  masatc  akaskahwatc*  caskeslhAn  Inin 
uwIwAn*  tatAglnug*.  “KlnanAmeg**  a‘penatc*  klhuwlwetl- 
pena,”  ahinatc*.  “Mahag*  winagw* ; icemegu  wihAnuliAnu- 
‘kanAgwe.  KinAga  agwikago  witackkAmAnin* ; caskimegu 
klna  nlwe,  neci‘ka  nlwe.”  Tnahinatc*.  Tnimeg11  pa^kawhpa- 
matc  pa'kuwIwAn  ananematc*.  A'pyatapAg*,  “To‘klgu!” 
ahinatc*  kutAga1*  uwlwa1*.  “ Klpe‘tawapwa,  klwutcahapw**. 
Tnahinatc!. 
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Awunaglnitc1,  awutcahunitc.  Klcisa'kwanitc*  wlseniwatc* 
wlna  na‘k  uwlwa1* 

Tapimeg**  mana*klcipyanatci,  “Ha*,  acigak** !”  ahinatc* 
negutenw*.  “Acigak**  a‘kenotanig  uwlgiyp*.  Mene‘ta  pa- 
‘kwaiyAn*  nane'k**.”  Tnahinatc*. 
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He  entered  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  kindling 
the  fire,  for  early  of  a morning  was  she  in  the  habit  of 
rising.  He  touched  her  on  the  shoulder.  Come,  get 
yourself  into  your  clothes,”  he  said  to  the  maiden  ; foi  I ve 
come  to  take  you  away  with  me.”  She  left  off  kindling 
the  fire  and  made  ready  herself,  doing  it  with  nevei  a 
word  of  protest.  And  all  the  while  peeping  in  from  the 
outside  were  the  youths  who  had  been  making  love  to 
her.  So  she  came  out  (of  the  lodge)  being  led  by  the 
youth  who  carried  her  away. 

When  he  brought  her  there  at  the  place  he  kindled  a 
great  fire.  He  looked  upon  the  girl  he  had  brought,  and, 
lo,  she  was  surpassingly  comely ! She  made  ready  a pallet 
to  lie  on,  and  he  slept  with  her  there  for  a while.  He 
felt  of  her  with  his  hand  for  he  desired  to  know  how 
big  she  was  at  the  vulva.  And  as  he  lay  with  her  he 
found  it  hard  to  render  the  maiden  possible,  she  who  in 
a way  was  now  already  his  bride.  “You  and  I shall 
always  be  man  and  wife,”  he  said  to  her.  . “But  not  so 
with  these  others  •,  they  will  be  as  servants  who  shall  come 
and  go  at  our  bidding.  And  as  for  yourself  you  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  •,  you  are  simply  my  wife,  my  only 
wife.”  Thus  he  spoke  to  her.  He  thereupon  slept  with 
her  with  the  full  feeling  that  she  was  now  his  wife.  At 
the  coming  of  the  dawn  of  day,  “Wake  up!”  he  said 
to  his  other  wives.  “I  want  you  to  kindle  the  fire,  I want 
you  to  go  to  cooking.”  In  such  wise  he  spoke  to  them. 

They  rose,  they  cooked.  When  they  had  finished  the 
cooking  then  they  all  ate,  himself  and  his  wives. 

As  soon  as  (the  women)  had  reached  a sufficient  num- 
ber, (the  women  whom  he  up  to  this  time  had  brought), 
“Come,  go  to  building  a lodge,”  he  once  said  to  them. 
“Go  to  work  on  a dwelling  that  is  long.  But  first  go 
and  get  the  flag-reeds.”  Thus  he  said  to  them. 
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Onapyanawatc  upa‘kwaiya‘l,  manemeg  a‘pyanawatc*. 
Onawapacigawatc*  kanotanig*  pa‘kwaigan*.  Klcigawatc', 
“Nahi'  klmatciwetog**  gAna1*  wImItciyAgwe,  tcagimeg" 
kutAg1  kago  acigenig*  kltcagipyatopw3  pltig1.”  Inahinatc1. 
OnawapitAna‘kyanitc  a/rcimatc*. 

InAga  ibpenutc*  caskeslhAn  ahawinitc.  Alpyatc  alpiti- 
gatc*.  “‘E‘,  kepyatcinanene,”  ahinatc'.  Krkrkimeg  anu- 
wlwenatc  ahawanatc.  A‘pyanatc*  kenotanig*,  ke'kahAma- 
watc*  wlhApinitc*. 


Agwimeg  !na‘*  awitcin1  na‘kAmegu  papegwanagwatc*. 
A‘pyanutAg  uwlglyap*  a‘pldigatc*,  caskeslhAn  Inahawinitc*. 
Caskimeg  a'pyatc*  kepiskwate.  Anenyamasutc*,  “Nahe', 
kepyatcikunanen0,”  ahinatc*.  ApAsegwInitc  anuwlwatc*. 
“Ha*,  mahiye  klhanemihapena.  Napiwane,  klhatcimu1*  aha- 
wiwatcin*  caskesihAg*.”  Inahinatc  anagwawatc*. 


“Kacina,  mAnitca  negut  ahawitc,”  ahigutc  uwIwAn*. 

“Ha1,  nemASun"  sagitc*,”  ahinatc  uwIwAn*.  Onapltigatc*. 
Caskimeg"  nalkatc  amawinemasutc*  kepiskwate.  “Nahi  ke- 
pyatcikunanen0,” ahinatc*.  Apasegwinitc  anuwlwatc*.  Tea- 
wine^  ahAnemitAnusatc*.  KAbotwe,  “lyamAni  nalk  ahawitc* 
negut*  caskesl1",”  ahitc*  negut*  caskeslla. 


“ Kacinagw"  pa‘ki  wawenetw',  tcagikutc*  klhatcimuhipw" 
ahawiwatcin*.”  Inahinatc  uwlwa1*.  “Aiyo,*  sagitc  hawik",” 
ahinatc*;  “a‘pldigayan‘.”  A‘pldigatc*.  Caskimeg  askwata- 
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Accordingly  they  fetched  the  flag-reeds,  a great  deal 
they  fetched.  Then  they  went  to  work  and  built  the  long 
flag-reed  lodge.  When  they  had  finished  building,  Now 
then,  I want  you  to  go  and  gather  together  whatsoever 
food  we  have  to  eat,  and  every  thing  else  of  its  kind, 
and  bring  it  all  into  the  lodge.”  dhus  he  said  to  them. 
Thereupon  they  set  to  work  to  do  his  bidding. 

As  for  himself,  he  went  away  to  where  lived  a young 
woman.  On  his  arrival  (at  the  lodge)  he  went  inside. 
“Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away,”  he  said  to  her.  And 
without  further  ado  he  took  her  at  once  out  (of  the  lodge) 
and  carried  her  away.  He  fetched  her  to  the  long  (lodge), 
and  showed  her  the  place  where  she  should  sit. 

He  did  not  remain  there,  but  immediately  went  away. 
He  came  to  a lodge  and  went  within,  for  a maiden  was 
there.  He  came  no  farther  than  the  entry-way.  As  he 
stood  there,  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away,”  he  said 
to  her.  She  rose,  and  they  went  outside.  “Now,  let  us 
go  travelling  along  by  this  way.  I want  you  to  make 
it  a point  to  tell  me  wherever  the  young  women  are.” 
Thus  he  said  to  her  as  they  started  away. 

“Now,  for  instance,  here’s  a place  where  one  lives,”  he 
was  told  by  his  wife. 

“Now,  you  stand  outside,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  And  so 
into  the  lodge  he  went.  Once  more  he  went  no  farther 
than  the  entry-way  and  stood.  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take 
you  away,”  he  said  to  her.  She  rose,  and  they  went  out 
together.  As  they  journeyed  along  he  walked  in  between. 
Presently,  “In  yonder  place  lives  another  young  woman,” 
said  one  of  the  maidens. 

“Now  that’s  good,  for  I surely  want  you  to  tell  me 
wherever  all  (the  young  women)  are.”  Thus  he  told  his 
wives.  “Now  do  you  remain  here  without,”  he  said  to 
them,  “while  I go  inside.”  So  inside  he  went.  But  he 
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meg  atapihatc* ; anemasutc',  “lE*,  kepyatcinanene,”  ahinatc* 
caskeslhAn*.  Apasegwlnitc,  anuwlwatc*. 

Inimegu  mAnlnina  awapisagesiwatc*  me'tusaneniwAg* 
a‘kiwimawetenemetc‘  caskeslha*'.  Me‘totcimegu  wlnwaw" 
5 kiiwAg  a/amawesiwatc*. 

Inina'k  anagwawatc,  uckinawa‘a  na‘ka  caskeslhAg1.  Me- 
cenahina  anAglwatc  anemasuwatc*  kegya'kahamawatc  aha- 
winitcm*  caskeslha**.  Kabotwanagwawatc*  na‘ka. 

Na'kameg  apldigatc*  kudAgeg*,  nemasutc  askwatameg*, 
10  “Nahe,  kepyatcinanene,”  ahinatc  Ina'hawinitcin*.  Ananahi- 
nawlnitc*,  apasegwlnitc*,  anuwlwatc*.  Koni  mAnlninameg 
atepiklskusawatc*.  Inacipamihawatc*  na‘kAtc*  kutAg  ana- 
se'kAmuwatc  atAcuwIgenitc*  caskeslhAn*. 


A'pidigatc*.  “ Kepyatcikunanene,”  ahinatc*  caskeslhAn*. 
15  Apasegwlnitc*,  anuwlwatc*.  Na‘kAtc  Inawapusawatc',  atepi- 
klskusawatc'. A‘pyawatc*  wigiyapeg*  caskeslhAn  ahawinitc, 
InanAgikapawatc*.  Kutcl',  anlcinitc*  caskeslha". 


A'pldigatc.  Aw&pAmatc  Ini*'  awinitc*  anAnatucatc', 
“Tanigitca  caskeslhAg'?” 

20  “An  kAcina,  nAtawanetAmAne,  mAnatca  negut*,  Iyaga 
na‘ka.” 

“ NepyatcitcananawAg*  tcawlcw*.” 

Pa‘kimegu  wlnwaw**  a'pasegwlwatc  anuwlwatc*. 

Ah  a nemihawatc*,  mecenahina*1  tcaganAgigapawatc1.  Ona- 
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went  no  farther  than  the  entrance;  (and)'  standing  there, 
“Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you  away,”  he  said  to  the 
maiden.  She  rose,  and  they  went  out. 

Now  by  this  time  the  people  began  to  be  alarmed  for 
that  the  carrying  away  of  the  maidens  continued.  But  it 
seemed  that  they  were  as  yet  without  power  to  help 
.themselves. 

They  set  forth  again  on  their  journey,  the  youth  and 
the  maidens.  Stopping  out  there  on  the  road  a ways  they 
stood  and  called  off  to  him  the  places  where  the  young 
women  lived.  Soon  upon  their  way  they  started  again. 

Once  more  he  entered  into  another  lodge,  and  standing 
there  in  the  doorway,  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you 
away,”  he  said  to  the  maiden  who  was  there.  She  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  journey,  then  arose,  and  they  both 
went  out.  By  this  time  they  were  marching  in  line  with 
the  front  extending.  In  such  manner  did  they  move  across 
country  as  they  went  heading  for  another  place  where  dwelt 
a young  woman. 

He  entered  into  (the  lodge).  “I’ve  come  to  take  you 
away,”  he  said  to  the  maiden  (there).  She  rose,  and  they 
both  went  out.  So  once  more  they  started  off  on  a walk, 
marching  in  line  with  the  front  extending.  They  arrived 
at  a dwelling  where  lived  a young  woman,  and  there  they 
came  to  a standing  halt.  Rather,  there  were  two  young 
women  at  the  place. 

He  went  inside.  Looking  at  the  people  there  he  asked, 
“ Pray,  which  are  the  young  women  ?” 

“Why,  if  you  wish  to  know,  here  is  one,  and  there  is 
another.” 

“Ive  come  to  take  both  of  them  away.” 

They  rose  at  once  to  their  feet  and  out  of  the  lodge 
they  went. 

They  went  journeying  along,  and  out  on  the  road  yonder 
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hitc1  neguti  caskesl‘a,  “Nahe,  Inamahiyap*  pa'kamanawatc1 
caskeslhAg!.  Negutwaciga  taciwAg1.  Inahiga  netogimamenan 
ahuwlgitci.  Tnigamegu  neswutanesa11,  neswlnig1  pe'kiwAg1.” 


MAna'klcinotagatc  Itepahatc1  wlgiyapeg1 ; ke'tciwlgiyapi- 
5 tca‘‘.  Pldigatc1,  nemasutc  askwatamig  ananatucatc1,  “Nahi', 
tanigitca  kecaskeslhemwawAg1  ?” 

Onakegya'kahamawutc1.  Onahitc1,  “Nahi',  tcagiku*1  ke- 
pyatcinanenepwa.”  Tcagimeg  apasegwlnitc  anuwlwenatc1. 

Palkimeg  mug  awapimanawatc1.  AhAnemihawatc1  na‘ka 
10  kutAgeg'  nase'kamuwatc1.  A'pyawatc1,  “Aiyohiyap1  nesi- 
wAg'  caskeslhAg1,”  ahinetc  uskinawaa. 

Onapidigatc1.  A'kAnonatc  umesotana*1  mAnahinatc1, 
“NepyatcikunanawAg1  kecaskeslhemwawag1.” 

“Karina"  pena  wltcawa‘ku,”  ahinetci1  caskeslhAg1.  A‘a#- 
15  nawesiwatcima  kidkyatcig1  wra-gwinenawatc1  uckinawahAn1. 

A‘klcinAnahinawInitc  tcaganuwlwatc  Inawltcawawatc1. 
Mecenahina  pyawatc1,  mAnahitc1  neguti  caskesi3 : “Inimahi- 
yap1  nak  ahawiwatc1  caskeslhAg1,  usImetlhAgima ; palkimegu 
sasahasutcig1.” 


20  Onitepahatc  apidigatc*.  A‘kAnonatc  umesotana11  mAna- 
hinatc1, “NepyatcikunanawAg1  kecaskeslhemwawAg1.” 

“Karina,  pena  wltcawa‘ku,”  ahinetc1. 

A'kwitc  ahutcinlsaslwatc1  wltcawawatc  anuwiwatc1.  Ana- 
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a ways  they  all  stopped.  Thereupon  one  of  the  maidens 
said,  “Now  I am  sure  that  at  the  place  over  there  are 
very  many  young  women.  Six  is  the  number  of  them. 
It  is  there  our  chief  lives.  Now  three  of  the  girls  are  his 
daughters,  and  three  of  them  are  not  of  his  kin.” 

On  hearing  this  he  went  to  the  lodge ; and  it  was  a 
great  lodge.  He  passed  inside,  and  standing  there  in 
the  entry- way  asked,  “I  want  to  know,  which  are  your 
maidens  ?” 

Whereupon  (the  girls)  were  pointed  out  to  him.  There- 
upon he  said,  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  you  all  away.” 
And  when  all  had  risen  he  led  them  out  of  the  lodge. 

By  this  time  the  maidens  were  becoming  numerous.  As 
they  travelled  along  they  went  heading  for  another  lodge. 
When  they  were  come,  “Verily,  there  are  three  maidens 
at  this  place,”  the  youth  was  told. 

Accordingly  he  entered  (the  lodge).  Addressing  the 
parents  this  said  he  to  them,  “Verily,  I’ve  come  to  take 
your  maidens  away.” 

“Very  well,  you  had  better  go  along  with  him,”  the 
young  women  were  told.  For  the  old  folks  had  no  power 
within  themselves  to  refuse  the  youth. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  made  themselves  ready  for  the 
journey  then  all  went  out  of  the  lodge  and  went  together. 
When  they  were  come  a little  farther  on  their  way  this 
said  one  of  the  maidens:  “Now,  truly,  at  the  place  over 

there  are  two  maidens,  sisters  they  are ; but  under  close 
watch  are  they  kept  on  top  of  the  booth.” 

Whereupon  over  there  he  went  and  entered  within. 
Addressing  the  parents  this  said  he  to  them:  “Verily, 

I’ve  come  to  take  your  maidens  away.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  go  along  with  him,”  the  girls 
were  told. 

So  they  came  down  off  the  booth,  and  joining  the  youth 
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gwawatc1  caskesihAg1  pa'kimeg  amanawatc1.  AliAnemiha- 
watc1  pacapyanutawawatc  aiyo  nalka  kutAgAn1  caskeslhAn 
ahawinitc1.  Inug1  sagitcimeg  anemasunitc1,  krkhkimeg  aha- 
wanawatc1.  “IyamAn1  na‘k  ahawiwatc1  nesw1,”  ahinetc1. 
“Nahi'  Itepl',”  ahitc1;  onlya  a'pyawatc1.  KTpyawatc  ina‘ 
alkAnonatc  umesotana11  mAnahitc*,  “Nahi'  nepyatcinana- 
wAg1  mahAg*  caskesihAg1  wlhuwlwiyan1  nesw1.” 


Me‘totcimegu  ka‘kyatcig  ahanawesiwatc  onahinawatc 
udaneswawa*1 : “Kacinagwa!  agwigAnagwa  nlnana,  pena 

wltcawa‘ku.” 

OnawapinAnahinawInitc  awltcawanitc1. 

Mametciska  kawAg1  nlcwi  caskeslha1  ahawinitci  wlhawA- 
nemetc1.  A'klciwItAmagutc1,  “Nahi'  itephatawe,”  ahitc1. 
lya  a'kl'pyawatc1,  ahinatc  umesotana*1,  “Nahi',  nepyatcina- 
nawAgi  wlhuwlwiyan1  mahAg1  caskesihAg1.” 


“Agwi,  agwlhawAnAtcini,”  ahitc1  pAcitoa. 

“Agwi,  nlhawAnawAgitca*1,”  ahitc  uskinawa‘a. 

“Agwitca  wlhawanAtcin1,”  ahitc1  pacitoa.  “ManliwAg1 
mahAg1  pamiwItaniAtcigj,”  ahitc1  pacitoa. 

“NlhawanawAgitcamegu,”  ahitc  uskinawa‘a. 

“Me‘teno‘tca  neciyAne,  Ini  wlhawAnAtc1  nenltcanesAg1,” 
ahitc1  pacito‘a. 

“lOn,  agwitca  wlnesenanin1.” 

“ Ivvcina,  agwi  wlhawAnAtcin1,”  ahitc1  pAcitcoga. 

“Agwi,  nlhawanawAgimeg11,”  ahitci  uskinawa‘a.  Onawa- 
pimAneto‘kasutc‘.  InatcItApitc1,  aiyo‘tcI  akAkanwikacahitc 
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went  out  of  the  lodge  with  him.  As  the  young  women 
now  went  starting  off  they  were  a great  throng.  On  their 
way  did  they  continue  till  they  came  here  where  another 
girl  lived.  This  time  the  girl  was  standing  outside,  and 
they  carried  her  away  without  any  word  or  ado.  “At 
yonder  place  are  three  more,”  he  was  told.  “Come  let 
us  thitherward,”  he  said ; and  thither  they  made  their  way. 
When  they  were  come  at  the  place,  he  addressed  the 
parents  and  this  said  he,  “Well,  I’ve  come  to  take  these 
girls  away  for  I want  to  make  those  three  my  wives.” 

It  seemed  as  if  the  parents  had  no  power  within  them- 
selves and  so  they  told  their  daughters:  “What’s  the  use! 

we  are  of  no  avail,  so  you  may  as  well  go  with  him.” 

Therefore  they  made  themselves  ready  and  went  along. 

Finally  there  were  two  girls  more  left  for  him  yet  to 
carry  away.  On  being  told  about  them,  “Come,  let  us 
go  over  (where  they  are),”  he  said.  And  when  they  were 
come  at  the  place,  he  said  to  the  parents,  “Well,  I’ve 
come  to  take  these  maidens  away  for  I wish  to  make 
them  my  wives.” 

“No,  you  shall  not  take  them  away,”  said  the  old  man. 

“On  the  contrary,  but  I will  take  them  away,”  said 
the  youth. 

“No,  you  shall  not  carry  them  off,”  said  the  old  man. 
“ There  are  now  already  a great  many  of  these  whom 
you  have  in  your  company,”  said  the  old  man. 

“I  will  carry  them  off,  nevertheless,”  said  the  youth. 

“Except  you  slay  me,  then  only  will  you  carry  away 
my  daughters,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  to  kill  you.” 

“Then,  you  shall  not  carry  them  off,”  said  the  poor 
old  man. 

“Well,  but  I will  take  them  away,”  said  the  youth. 
Whereupon  he  began  to  conjure  for  manitou  power  to  do 
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une‘keg‘ ! Onapasegwltc  anase'kawatc  i‘kwawa‘  lni‘‘.  Ame- 
cenatc'  nanegut  aiyo  une'keg',  awlskwawagesinitc',  “AnoV, 
ponimi' ! Nlhawanegunana  !”  ahro'watc  i‘kwawAg‘. 

A'ponimatc'  pAcitcoga.  Inahawanemetc.  Awltcawawatc' 
a'penuwatc'.  lya  AskAtc  a'pyawatc  wlhuwlgewatc',  lya 
ahawiwatc  i‘kwawAg  aci'totcig'  wlgiyap'  kanotanig'  nyanA- 
nenw1  Askutag'.  Pitanetlwatc',  a'tetepusawatc'  pltig  anA- 
nahabiwatc'  5 kabatcitcimeg  atapApiwatc'.  A'tAciwatc'  cegi- 
‘kAnawi  neswlna  kkwawAg'  neguti  neniwa,  Inimeg  uwlwa‘‘ 
kegimes1.  Ahinatc':  “‘E‘,  mawAtciwetogu  wlseniwen',  klwl- 
senipen.”  OnamawAtciwetowatc'  wlseniwen';  tcagimeg" 
kago  Inihiga'. 


Wawanesinitc  Ina1'  ahawinitc'.  Mecemeg  ahAnemimA- 
natc'.  Kusegwa  aniAnetowitc'.  Maha‘‘  pwawiplcike'kane- 
matc',  “Klml‘ketcawlpwa,”  ahinatc'.  CaskeslhAn'  plcike'ka- 
nematc',  “ AgwImi'ketcawiyAnin',”  ahinatc'. 


Caskimeg  a/a-‘pitcima‘kwitc  caskimeg  ahAnohAno'kanatc 
uwlwa*'  kako  wlnanatenitc'.  Clcanitciga  a-a-‘kawapAmanitc' 
kago  wl'pyatonitc'.  Pyananitcin'  pecegisiwa",  “Nane‘ku,” 
ahinatcape  kutAga*'.  Inimeg  acawiwatc'.  Pa'kimeguga 
ketemagihawatc'  me‘tusaneniwa‘‘. 


Oni  negut  uskinawa  ahawitc'  ahuwiwitc'.  A’tetc  ahuwi- 
gewatc.  Negutenwi  aclcatc  anesatc'  pecegesiwAn'.  Ame- 
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a wonder.  Then  as  he  sat  there,  lo,  long  became  the 
nails  on  his  fingers ! Then  up  he  rose,  and  made  foi  the 
women.  As  he  took  hold  of  each  by  the  arm,  they  screamed 
out,  “ O father,  speak  to  him  no  more ! Let  him  take  us 
away!”  said  the  women. 

Accordingly  the  poor  old  man  spoke  to  him  no  more. 
Then  were  (his  daughters)  carried  off.  They  joined  the 
company  and  went  away.  By  and  by  they  came  to  the 
place  over  there  where  they  were  to  dwell,  there  where 
lived  the  other  women  who  had  built  the  lodge  that  was 
five  fires  long.  They  presented  a long  line  as  they  went 
filing  in,  they  passed  round  in  a circle  and  seated  them- 
selves; they  were  just  barely  able  to  find  sitting  room. 
The  number  of  them  was  fifty  and  three  women  and  one 
man,  and  they  were  all  his  wives.  He  said  to  them, 
“Come,  gather  together  the  food,  and  let  us  eat!”  Ac- 
cordingly they  gathered  together  the  food ; and  it  was  of 
all  kinds. 

(And  the  women)  there  were  all  beautiful.  According 
as  his  wish  he  went  in  first  unto  one  and  then  unto 
another.  He  was  feared  by  them  because  he  was  by 
nature  a manitou.  To  these  about  whom  he  was  not  the 
first  to  know,  “I  want  you  to  do  the  work,”  he  said. 
And  to  the  maiden  whom  he  was  the  first  to  know,  “And 
as  for  you,  I don’t  mean  for  you  to  work,”  he  said. 

He  spent  all  his  time  at  coition  and  with  commanding 
his  wives  to  fetch  this  thing  and  that.  While  some  went 
hunting  for  game  others  kept  watch  to  see  that  they  fetched 
home  something.  Whenever  some  came  home  fetching 
deer,  “Go  get  the  deer,”  he  would  say  to  the  others. 
Such  was  the  manner  of  their  life.  And  they  sorely 
ill-treated  the  people. 

Now  there  was  a certain  youth  and  he  had  a wife. 
They  went  to  live  afar  off  out  of  the  way  of  people. 
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sumatc'.  Pyatc  uwlgewag  a'ponomatc'  kepiskwat”.  “Pl- 
digAcI,”  ahinatc  uwIwaii'.  Ona’pldigAnatc*.  “WlnAnih’,” 
ahinatc’;  “wlnAnih’  kegimes'.” 

Inigi  win  a’kawapitcg  PkwawAg  anawawatc  a‘pyananitc‘ 
pecegisiwAn’.  “Pyanawa  pecegisiwAn',”  ahinawatc  unapam- 
wawAn'. 

“Kacina,  natawu‘ku,”  ahitc'  neniwa. 

Ananawatc’.  Pltigawatc',  “Nepyatcinanapena  man1,"  ahi*- 
o'watc'. 

“Agwitca  wihawanagwin’,”  ahitc’  neniwa. 

Nlnana  mane  wlhAmwAgetc’  5 Ini  watcapinAtonahwAg’. 

“ PwawinAtonahwatug®  pecegisiwAn’  ? Ketunapamipwama. 
Nahi',  nagwak” !”  InacikAnonatc’. 

Nagwawatc’.  Kicipyawatc  uwlgewag’,  “ Kanagwameg”,” 
ahi'O'watc*. 

“Nahi';”  ahinetc’  kutAgag’ ; “klnwawa  Inug’  rnawina- 
ne‘ku !” 

Kaho'n  i'kwawag’  nyanAnw’  anagwawatc’.  “Kl'pyana- 
pwamegu,”  ahinetc’.  lya  a‘pyawatc‘  kwiyenAmeg  a‘klci- 
tcagipota‘kwatc  i‘kwawa  pecegisiwAn’  ke'tcicasketoheg’. 
“KAcina,  keke‘kanetapwa,”  ahi-o’watc' ; “nenanapena  ma- 
hiyowc  m.\na.” 

“ KAnagwamamegu,  Awita  mInenAga‘a,”  ahitc’  neniwa. 
“Nlnana  mane  nlhAmwapena.  Nagwakumegu !”  ahinatc 
i‘kwawa“. 

“On  agwitca,  nlhawanapenAmegu,”  ahitc’  i‘kwawa. 

“AgwL,”  ahitc’  neniwa  ume'tahAn  anawAtcisahatc’.  “Ani- 
ga  ‘aiyahiyak” !” 
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Once  on  a hunt  for  game  he  killed  a deer.  He  carried 
the  deer  whole  on  his  back.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he 
put  down  the  burden  at  the  doorway.  “Take  it  inside,” 
he  said  to  his  wife.  Accordingly  she  took  it  inside.  Cut 
up  its  meat,”  he  said  to  her;  “cut  it  all  up.” 

It  so  happened  that  the  women  who  kept  watch  beheld 
the  youth  fetching  home  the  deer.  “He  brought  home 
a deer,”  they  said  to  their  husband. 

“Then  go  and  take  it  away  (from  him),”  said  the  man. 

So  they  went  to  fetch  (the  deer).  When  they  entered  the 
lodge,  “We  have  come  to  take  this  (deer)  away,”  they  said. 

“But  I don’t  want  you  to  take  it  away,”  said  the  man. 

“There  is  a host  of  us  to  eat  (the  venison);  that  is  why 
we  have  been  away  looking  for  it.” 

“Why  in  the  world  doesn’t  he  go  off  on  a hunt  for 
deer?  (He  should  hunt),  for  he  is  your  husband.  Now, 
leave  the  place !”  Such  was  the  way  he  spoke  to  them. 

And  they  went.  On  their  arrival  at  the  home,  “It’s 
quite  impossible,”  they  said. 

“Come,”  he  said  to  others;  “you  go  this  time  and  fetch 
the  deer !” 

Accordingly  five  women  started  away.  “You  must  be 
sure  to  bring  it,”  he  said  to  them.  They  arrived  at  the 
place  just  as  the  woman  was  finishing  up  the  venison 
which  she  had  boiling  in  a great  kettle.  “You  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact,”  they  said ; “ that  we  have  already  made 
one  trip  for  this  (venison).” 

“It’s  idle  to  talk  about  it,  for  I would  not  give  it  to 
you,”  said  the  man.  “We  ourselves  shall  need  a good 
deal  of  it  to  eat.  Now,  begone!”  said  he  to  the  women. 

“Nay  rather,  but  we  are  bound  to  take  (the  venison) 
with  us,”  said  a woman. 

“No,”  said  the  man  as  he  quickly  grabbed  for  his  bow. 
“Get  moving  out  of  here  now!” 
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Inanagwawatc1.  Pa'ka'a/'kwatc'  neniwa  mug1,  asagiha- 
tciga  Iniye  i‘kwawa11.  A‘pyawatc  lya  ahuwlgewatc1,  “Ka- 
nagwa,”  ahi-o-watc'.  “Na‘ka  ke‘tcalkwawa.” 

“ Pa‘kinl‘ka  nemAtcinagotuge,”  ahitc1  neniwa.  “Nahi', 
mAn'  mawatcimuhe‘k11 !”  ahinatc  uwlwa‘>.  “Atcimuhe‘ku 
w^pAge  nlmigatlpen3  nawa'kwag1 ; wIpAgocawIw1.” 


Oni'kwawAg  ahapihatcimuhawatc  ineniwAn1.  Wlnameg" 
neniwa  kaciwPtow'  anotagatc1.  InAga  aneskimegutc1  tclna- 
wamatci*1.  uKAnagwAmegu.  KlliAmwapenama,  agwi  ku- 
tAgAg'i”  ahinatc1  tclnawamatci'1.  Na'kAtcimeg  utugiwawa1 
alkenahAmagutc'.  “KAnagwamegu.  KlliAmwapenaku*1.” 
Inahinatc1.  Ona'ponimegutc’. 


Klcesonitc1  tcaganAtotlwatc1.  ManaklcimawAtciwatc  ahi- 
natc1 neniwa : “A1,  cegumegu  a-a’samihenAgw0  watcipwa- 

wiminAg*.  Tnitca  inug1  watcinAtutiyAgwe  kinan3  wlhAm- 
wagwe.  Initcamegu  caskwlhutcAmwAgwe  neci‘ka.” 


Tnawlseniwatc*.  Cawana‘penatc  iisagesiwatc  ugimawAg1. 
Klciwlseniwatc1,  “Tanitca  wlhicawiyAn1  ?”  ahinawatc  Inin1 
neniwAn1. 

“ Agwitcakago11.  Mecemeg  atutawigwan1  nihina'pena- 
negwa.” 

Inug1  kegimes  iisagesiwatc1  me'tusaneniwAg1.  A‘pe‘ku- 
tanig1  kAmaiyatcimeg  a‘pwawinepawatc‘ ; a‘pwawike‘kane- 


Whereupon  they  went.  In  great  anger  was  the  man 
by  this  time,  and  he  frightened  the  women.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  place  where  they  lived,  “Its  no  use,  they 

said.  “Besides  he  is  now  angry.” 

“It  quite  seems  as  if  he  has  no  fear  of  me,”  said  the 
man.  “Come,  convey  this  message  to  him!”  he  said  to  his 
wives.  “Say  to  him  that  to-morrow  at  mid-day  he  and  I 
shall  fight  against  each  other ; that  it  shall  be  necessary 
for  him  to  get  ready  in  advance.” 

Accordingly  the  women  conveyed  the  message  to  the 
man.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  on  hearing  the  news, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  about  it.  But  yet  he  got 
a scolding  from  his  relatives.  “Its  no  use.  You  and  I 
are  the  ones  to  eat  (the  venison),  but  no  one  else,”  so  he 
said  to  his  kindred.  One  other  attempt  was  made  by  the 
chiefs  to  persuade  him  from  going  to  the  fight.  “ It  s no 
use.  You  and  I are  the  only  ones  to  eat  (the  venison).” 
Thus  he  said  to  them.  Thereupon  he  was  no  longer 
bothered  with  advice. 

As  soon  as  the  venison  was  done  cooking  then  an 
invitation  was  extended  to  all,  everybody  asking  every 
one  else.  And  when  many  were  gathered  together,  the 
youth  said  to  them,  “Oh,  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  he  used  us  so  ill  why  I did  not  give  him  (the 
venison).  And  it  is  that  you  and  I may  eat  it  ourselves 
why  we  have  this  day  invited  one  another.  My  only 
wish  is  that  you  and  I alone  shall  eat  it.” 

Accordingly  did  they  eat.  But  all  the  while  were  the 
chiefs  afraid.  When  they  had  finished  eating,  “Verily, 
what  are  you  going  to  do?”  they  said  to  the  man. 

“Nothing  at  all.  He  can  do  with  me  just  as  he 
pleases.” 

Now  was  when  the  people  really  became  alarmed.  When 
it  came  night  a great  many  did  not  sleep  ; for  they  were 
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tAmowatc  wihina  penanatan'.  W apAnig  amamawapAmetc. 
AtcAgeclhitc1,  na'katcAgapaheslhitc*. 

Nawelkwanig  a'pyatc1  mAnetowa.  “Nahi',  Iniyapimegu 
keklcawlpetuge,”  ahitc1  niAnetowa. 

InAga1*,  “ Agwitcakiigo  nAnahinawIyanin1.” 

A pomkAnonetiwatc  anagwawatc  lya  atawAskotayawinig*. 
A‘pyawatC;,  “Tyama"  klna,”  ahinetc*  tcageclhita.  AlpAgici- 
munigutc  a‘ke‘kahAmawutc‘. 


“lyamaga  mna,  watcimo'kahanig*.” 

Ivvbatw6  wawatasAmApiwatc*.  AmAneto'kasutc1  mAne- 
towa  a‘kahupaskag'. 

Oni  na‘kana  kutAg  amAneto'kasutc'  me‘tegonimegu  ka- 
botwe  a-a-dada'penAg'  apApAgwAtciwanAg'. 

Oni  kutAg  ahatcawitc' ; oni  na‘ka  a'kahupaskag*.  Klci- 
mAneto'kasutc*  nlcenw'  me'tegon  ane‘pylg  ahine'pAbitc'. 


Oni  na‘kana  kutAg  amAneto‘kasutc‘ ; kiciniAneto'kasutc 
ape‘taw‘  klcegwahine‘pAbitc‘. 

A'kuse'kyatc'  mAneto\va.  “Nahi",  icegumeg11  wihike‘ka- 
nemenAgwe  meltusaneniwAg‘  watcimAnicawiyAgwe.  Agwi- 
tcakAnagwa  kutAga  me‘tusaneniwa  mahinahunAgwe;  wlkas- 
ko'penAnenAgwin'  kutAga  me‘tusaneniwa  mahinahunAgwe. 
Klhutuwapena  ketugimamenanAg1.  Initca  menwigenw1  wl- 
nagwayag\ve  Inug‘.” 
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not  sure  what  he  might  do  to  them.  In  the  morning  (the 
people)  made  many  a visit  to  take  a look  at  him.  He 
was  so  little,  and  his  bodily  build  was  so  small. 

At  noon  came  the  manitou.  “ Well,  I should  think  that 
by  this  time  you  would  be  quite  prepared,”  said  the  manitou. 

And  the  other,  “I  really  haven’t  prepared  for  anything.” 

So  with  no  further  words  with  each  other  they  went 
off  to  a place  where  there  was  a meadow.  On  coming 
there,  “Yonder  is  your  place,”  the  smaller  one  was  told. 
The  side  chosen  for  him  lay  toward  the  going-down  of 
the  sun. 

“Over  there  is  where  I am,  there  on  the  side  where 
the  sun  rises.” 

Soon  were  they  seated  facing  each  other.  As  soon  as 
the  manitou  got  to  conjuring  for  a miracle  then  was  the 
earth  rent  asunder  and  up  it  blew. 

And  when  the  other  got  to  conjuring  with  his  manitou 
power  then  soon  he  had  hold  of  trees  and  was  pulling 
them  up  by  the  roots. 

Whereupon  the  manitou  did  something  else  5 and  again 
was  the  earth  rent  asunder  and  it  blew  into  the  air.  At 
the  end  of  his  miracle  he  went  up  into  the  air  and  sat 
perched  twice  as  high  as  the  trees. 

Then  the  other  again  got  to  conjuring  for  his  super- 
natural power  •,  and  at  the  end  of  his  miracle,  up  into  the 
air  he  went  and  sat  halfway  up  in  the  sky. 

Then  the  manitou  became  afraid.  “Now,  it  is  only  to 
have  the  people  know  who  we  are  that  we  have  done 
this  thing.  It  surely  is  quite  impossible  that  another  in 
human  form  should  dare  do  us  injury ; no  other  in  human 
form  could  prevail  over  us  even  though  one  should  make 
the  attempt  upon  us.  We  shall  even  interfere  with  the 
affairs  of  our  chiefs.  Verily,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
now  depart.” 
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A'penuwatc  uwlgewag1  a'pyawatd.  Uckinawa  a'pyatc 
iwlgeg',  “NahiV  ahinatc  uwTwan*  •,  “agwi  ponanemAgin*. 
Memya‘tcimegu  nlnesaw*1.  Nahi\  nAtonAtnawinu,”  ahinatc 
uwIwaiV.  Ta'tupAgw'  aneneskise'totc',  ahitc',  “Aiyo1*  wi- 
pAgisenAtc*  me‘kawAte.” 


On,  anAtuna/hwatc  i‘kwawa  aiyo  uwlceg*.  “O  mAnatca 
negut* !”  ahitc*. 

“Ina“  ac‘  ta‘tupAguk‘,”  ahitc*. 

“ MAnatca  na‘ka !” 

“In'*  ac‘.” 

“Na‘ka  m.\na  kutAga,  na‘ka  rnAna  kutAga!” 

“Ini  wlnepeg*  m.\na  kemAnetomwawa,” 1 ahitc*.  Inin 
a'A'da‘penatc  a‘kwali  awapa'katc*,  “ Uwlnw* !”  ahitc*. 

Ininameg"  wlnaniy*1  awapikeclpesitc*.  Keclkeclpenutc*. 
Kagcya  anAtumatc  uwlwa1*  mahiye  awapamatc*  kakAnosi- 
nitc  aiyo  uskAcIg*.  Ini'*  a'keclpenegutc  a/a/'tawacig*.  Uwl- 
wa' ahApe'kwahitc*.  Nlcw*  negutu'kateg  ahApi'kahitc*. 
Necwaciga  kecipenegutc*  ne'kAnitepe'k*.  Kataw*  w&pAnige 
negutatcItApihatc  uwInAgag*.  Na‘kAmegu  kutAgAn*  klca- 
wltc  a'tcItApihatc*.  Onawapike'kanetAg  mug  a'pAnatesitc*. 
Na‘kAmegu  klcawltc*  kutAgAn*  tcItApihatc*.  Na‘ka  nanlcw* 
awapitcItApihatc*,  a'kimeklwenatc*.  Oni  na'k  a'klcawitc*, 
“ Anigaiyahaiyak" !”  ahinatc*. 


A'pemiwunagltc  a'kecikecipenutc*  wlna  pacatatatunatc 


1 Meaning  the  manitou  that  has  been  doing  the  people  so  much  harm. 
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Accordingly  they  departed  and  came  back  to  their  homes. 
As  soon  as  the  youth  was  come  at  his  home,  “I  say,” 
he  said  to  his  wife;  “I  haven’t  given  him  up  yet.  I surely 
have  got  to  kill  him.  Come,  seek  for  (the  lice)  on  my 
head,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  Taking  a leaf  and  spreading 
it  out,  he  said,  “I  would  have  you  let  them  fall  upon 
this  in  case  you  happen  to  find  them.” 

So  the  woman  looked  for  (the  lice)  here  on  his  head. 
“Oh,  here's  one!”  she  said. 

“Drop  it  there  on  the  leaf,”  he  said. 

“And  here’s  another!” 

“Put  it  there.” 

“Here’s  another,  and  here’s  another!” 

“Now’s  the  time  when  this  manitou  of  yours1  shall  die,” 
he  said.  So  taking  the  lice  and  giving  them  a fling,  “His 
navel !”  he  said. 

At  that  same  instant  the  other  began  to  itch.  He 
scratched  himself  and  kept  a-scratching.  At  last  he  called 
to  his  wives  and  examined  these  that  were  long  at  the  nails 
(of  the  fingers).  By  them  was  he  scratched  as  he  lay  on 
his  back.  He  lay  with  his  head  supported  by  two  of  his 
wives.  At  each  foot  were  two  more  of  his  wives  and 
they  kept  his  feet  warm.  He  was  scratched  by  six  of 
them  all  night  long.  When  it  was  nearly  morning  he 
seated  one  upon  the  end  of  his  penis.  As  soon  as  he 
was  done  with  one  then  he  seated  another  thereon.  He 
began  to  realize  by  this  time  that  his  strength  was  failing 
him.  But  yet  as  fast  as  he  was  done  with  one  he  seated 
another  there.  And  then  he  began  to  put  them  on  two 
at  a time,  and  all  the  while  feeling  them  over  with  his 
hands.  And  when  he  had  finished  with  them,  “Now,  go 
and  begone !”  he  said  to  them. 

As  he  started  to  rise  from  his  bed  he  still  kept  on 
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utAsaiyAn'.  Kenatcimeg  utAsaiyAn'  mAna'kawapipAgise- 
natc1  oni  anigateputc1.  Kageyameg  avvapitAtatunAg  aiyo 
ucelkeg',  kageya  unAgec  apApa‘kenAg'.  Kageyameg  uda‘ 
apa'kenAg' ; onawapaskatc'. 


5 InAga  mAna  kutAga  neniwa.  Tniyuga  itepahatc*.  Aw&- 
pawapAmatc  aklyagwasunitc’  mAnetowan',  “KAcitca  mAna 
cawiwa?  Uwlya‘a  nesagwan* !”  ahitc'. 

“Agwima  kago  cawitcin1.  Winama  ne‘towa  uwlyaw'.” 

“Nahi',  pena  nuwawatuku  ketahlnemwawAn'.” 

10  NuwawAtowatc1.  KlcinuwawAtowatci,  kepiwAn  a‘pltawa- 
totc  Ina  neniwa.  KlcipItawAtotc  asa'kahAg'  wlgiyap'.  Tnici 
mAn'  atcakesutc1  mAnetowa,  wlna  na‘ka  wlgiyap'  tAgw'. 

Tna‘kwitc‘. 

3.  Atcipwawa  CAskesIa  Tutuwa11  natutamawawa 
WINEPENITC  TnENIWAN1  MYANESINITCIN1.1 

Tyep'  Acawaiye  negutenw'  AtcipwawAg  a‘te‘tc  a‘klwi‘ir 
15  wlgewatc'.  Wltcawanitc'  caskeslhAn  ahutanesiwatc1.  Neni- 
wAn  awltciheguwatc  amyanesinitc1,  otaneswawAn  aneskinu- 
wanitc'.  Watca^e'tcikiwi’u'wlkewatc1  kageya1'  wlmenwane- 


1 The  name  of  the  story  is  attributed  to  the  Ojibwas  only  in  jest.  It  tells  of 

a maiden  wooed  by  a man  whom  she  loathed.  She  is  finally  won  with  the  help 
of  her  parents  and  through  a trick.  But  she  discards  the  man  the  instant  she 
learns  that  he  had  deceived  her. 
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scratching  himself,  keeping  it  up  till  he  got  to  teaiing 
off  the  skin.  Slowly  he  began  to  let  the  skin  fall  from 
his  hands,  letting  it  fall  now  on  this  side  and  now  on 
that.  At  last  he  began  now  to  rip  it  off  from  about  the 
belly,  until  in  the  end  he  got  to  pulling  out  his  entrails. 
The  last  thing  he  did  was  to  pull  out  his  heart;  where- 
upon he  reeled  and  fell. 

Now  about  the  other  man.  He  happened  to  go  over 
that  way.  As  he  looked  at  the  manitou  lying  there  on 
the  ground,  “Pray,  what  has  happened  to  this  fellow? 
Somebody  must  have  killed  him  !”  he  said. 

“There  wasn’t  anything  the  matter  with  him.  He  just 
simply  killed  his  own  self.” 

“VVell,  anyhow,  you  had  better  carry  your  possessions 
out  of  the  place.” 

So  they  carried  out  the  things  they  owned.  As  soon 
as  they  had  finished  carrying  them  out,  then  the  man  took 
in  some  twigs.  . When  he  was  done  carrying  them  in,  then 
he  set  the  lodge  on  fire.  Thus  was  the  manitou  burned 
up,  he  and  the  lodge  together. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

3.  An  Ojibwa  Maiden  offered  a Prayer  to  the  Bull-Frogs, 
ASKING  THAT  AN  UgLY-LoOKING  Man  SHOULD  DIE.1 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  some  Ojibwas 
went  to  a far-off  region,  where  they  spent  the  time  camping, 
first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another.  A maiden  who 
went  along  with  them  was  their  daughter.  Living  with 
them  was  a man  who  had  a forbidding  look,  and  their 
daughter  loathed  him  on  that  account.  The  reason  they 
had  for  camping  about  in  a far-off  place  was  the  hope 
that  (the  girl)  would  in  time  come  to  love  (the  man) ; such 
at  least  was  the  feeling  in  their  hearts  about  their  daughter. 
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mawa ; aAcitahawatc  otaneswawAn'.  Pa/kiyuga  alke‘twa- 
wesinitc'. 

Tnip1  negutenw1,  “Pena  kago‘‘  nAtawisagi1',”  ahinawatc' 
ka‘kyatcig'  neniwan'.  Ahuwlgiwatc'  ke‘tcine  nepis  aha‘ta- 
nigi* ; amawitACAnenwInitcape  otaneswawAn',  aneniAnagwi- 
nigin  amawanenwltcape‘e. 

Inip'  neniwa  Ina1'  nepiseg  amawika'kisutc'  neplg'  nami- 
ta'tupAgw1.  Acegicig1  neplg'  namiwagipeni‘pAgw‘  caski 
tAgaw'  asagetunahogutc'.  Inahawitc'  pacaskAtc  a'pyanitc' 
caskeslhAn'.  Papegwa  awapime‘tcinawanonitc'.  NomAga 
aneyamasunitc'  tclgepyag  ame‘tcinameskanitc'.  Kenatcimeg 
a'pAgayacowInitc',  ape‘tawetce  ahalkumlnitc‘.  Oni  nepi 
a'papagepyahAminitc',  iskwasaheg  ahinwanitc' : “Tutuwe, 

Tutuwe,  nepetce  ineniwa,  wltcihiyameta.  Neneskinawawa 
palkamyaneslhitc‘.” 


Tneniwa  amAgicimutc'  totoweg  ahinwatc' : “Kina  wana 

klnepe  aneskinawAtc'.” 

Atclpisahutc'  caskesP,  tcawlcw'  ununagAnAn  ana‘ku- 
tcanAg'. 

“Kina  wana  klnepe  aneskinawAtc',”  namepyag  atAnwa- 
tAminitc'  magicimunitcin*  mAnetowAn'. 

AliAgwatcisahutc',  anawAtcisatc  utuce‘kItagAn',  ahAnemi- 
wapamutc'  caskesl‘a. 

Onahacenunitc'  ineniwa  a‘penutc‘.  AnawAtcipaskeswatc' 
pecegesIwAn'.  Tna  a‘pyatc'  ananeglgwaltagutcitci  caskesl- 
hAn'. On  gAna1',  caskeslhAn'  w&pamatcin  aliApAnaneine- 
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For  (the  man)  truly  had  wonderful  knack  at  easily  get- 
ting game. 

So  once,  as  the  story  goes,  “You  had  better  tell  the 
girl  something  that  will  give  her  a scare,”  said  the  old 
folks  to  the  man.  They  were  then  dwelling  where  near 
by  was  a lake ; and  in  the  lake  was  their  daughter  often 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  bathe,  at  evening  time  was  she 
wont  to  go  and  swim. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  the  man  went  to  the 
lake  and  hid  himself  under  a leaf  in  the  water.  He  lay 
in  the  water  under  a lily-leaf  and  rested  there  with  only 
his  mouth  barely  above  the  surface.  There  he  remained 
until  by  and  by  along  came  the  maiden.  She  straight- 
way began  to  take  off  all  her  clothes.  For  a little  while 
she  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  water  in  only  her  naked 
figure.  Slowly  she  waded  out  into  the  water,  up  to  her 
waist  she  waded.  And  then  she  began  to  pat  the  water 
with  the  palms  of  her  hands,  saying  in  a girlish  voice : 
“O  bull-frog,  O bull-frog!  I pray  the  man  may  die,  the 
man  who  is  stopping  with  us.  I loathe  him  for  that  he 
is  so  ugly  to  look  upon.” 

The  man  made  answer  with  the  deep  voice  of  a bull-frog  : 
“Nay,  rather,  but  you  shall  die  for  that  you  loathe  him.” 

The  maiden  leaped  with  startled  surprise,  clasping  both 
of  her  breasts  in  her  hands. 

“Nay  rather,  but  you  shall  die  for  that  you  despise 
him,”  (again)  came  the  sound  of  the  deep-voiced  manitou 
from  beneath  the  water. 

The  maiden  flew  out  of  the  water,  snatching  up  her 
clothes  as  she  ran  and  took  to  flight. 

After  she  was  gone  then  the  man  went  away.  On  his 
return  home  he  shot  and  killed  a deer.  When  he  was 
come,  lo,  the  maiden  greeted  him  with  a smile.  For  that 
matter,  never  did  he  look  her  way  but  what  she  would 
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gutcape‘e ! Aketeskesinitc',  pa‘katapesinitc‘.  A-A-c.\me- 
gutc  a’e'g'. 

Oni  caskesl  ugyan  ahigutd : “Neta‘e,  pena  unapaminu.” 

“Hau,  Anae,”  ahitc'  caskesi‘a. 

5 Ineniwa  ahuwlwitc'  caskeslhAn'.  InipAskAtc'  klcwinlcwi- 
hawatc  onltcaneswawAn'  ineniwa  negutenw'  ahinatc  uwiwAn' : 
“ I utuwAg  iyowe  kewIcamawAg'  wlnepeyan* ! Ha  ha  ha  !” 

“‘Hwana  mAna  mAtcawahlna !”  ahigutc  uwiwAn'.  Pape- 
gwon  apAginegutc',  a‘ponunapaminitc'. 

4.  Ma'kwan1  Pamine'kawatcig1.1 

10  Tnip  acawaiye  negutenw'  a'pepog  aa-skime'pug  ahas- 
kanwlg',  neswi  neniwAg  aclcawatc'  mamaiy"  kegiceyap". 
Apata'klg  a‘pe‘kwisasakalk'  ma'kwAn  a‘pitci‘kawanitc'.  Ne- 
gutlna  neniwAg  apItcinagAnatc'  ma‘kwAn'.  Ona'aci'ka- 
hwatc'.  “ Watcikesiyagicisawa  !”  ahinatc'  wltamatcinV 


15  Watcikesiyagiwase‘kaga,  “ Watcinawa^kwagicisawa!”  ahitc'. 

Ini  na‘ka  watcinawa‘kwagiwase‘kaga,  “ A'pAgicimugici- 
sawa !”  ahitc'. 

Aiyaco‘k  a‘klwinamo‘tatIwatc'.  Askatcip'  petegipyayat 
alkigahinapitc'.  AskipAgame'kwisenigitcl!  Keyahapaiy" 

1 This  myth  attempts  to  account  for  some  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  color  of  the  leaves  in  autumn.  It  tells  of  three  Red- 
Earth  hunters  and  a puppy  in  pursuit  of  a bear  from  the  earth  into  the  northern 
sky,  where  they  may  all  be  seen  in  the  stars  of  the  Great  Dipper.  The  pursuit  is 
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smile  back  at  him ! And  she  grew  vivacious,  being  filled 
with  the  sense  of  deep  joy.  And  she  gave  him  food  to  eat. 

Whereupon  the  girl  was  told  by  her  mother : - “ Oh, 
my  dear  daughter,  do  take  to  yourself  a husband. 

“I  will,  mother,”  said  the  maiden. 

So  the  man  married  the  girl.  Story  has  it  that  later 
on,  after  they  had  had  two  children,  the  man  once  said 
to  his  wife:  “So  you  once  prayed  to  the  bull-frogs,  asking 

that  I should  die ! Ha  ha  ha !” 

“What!  was  this  the  old  rascal!”  said  his  wife.  Where- 
upon she  promptly  cast  him  off,  and  she  no  longer  had 
him  for  her  husband. 

4.  They  that  chase  after  the  Bear.1 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  in  the  winter, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  snow  after  the  first  fall 
of  snow,  three  men  went  on  a hunt  for  game  early  on  a 
morning.  Upon  a hillside  into  a place  where  the  bush 
was  thick  a bear  they  trailed.  One  of  the  men  went  in 
following  the  trail  of  the  bear.  And  then  he  started  it 
up  running.  “Towards  the  place  whence  comes  the  cold 
is  he  speeding  away !”  he  said  to  his  companions. 

He  that  headed  off  on  the  side  which  lay  towards  the 
source  of  the  cold,  “In  the  direction  of  the  place  of  the 
noonday  sky  is  he  running !”  he  said. 

And  then  again  he  that  stood  guard  on  the  side  of  the 
way  towards  the  noonday  sky,  “Towards  the  place  of 
the  going-down  of  the  sun  is  he  running !”  he  said. 

Back  and  forth  amongst  themselves  they  kept  (the  bear) 
fleeing.  They  say  that  after  a while  he  that  was  coming 


never-ending.  Every  fall  the  hunters  overtake  the  bear  and  slay  it,  and  its  blood 
reddens  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  sumach  boughs  upon  which  it  is  butchered. 
The  oak  and  the  sumach  are  symbolic  of  trees  and  plants  on  earth. 
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a'pemeg  a-rciweneguwatc5  ma'kwAn1 ! SasAgAnig  a'tetepi- 
ne'kawawatc1  keyahapaiy”  a'pemeg  ayawate‘e.  Ini  a'kowe- 
pyayat  a'kowatcin  a'kwagohomatc1 : “Matapye5,  klwatawe1! 
A'pemegima  keteciwenegonana !”  Inahinatc1  MatapyahAn'. 
5 Cevvan  a'pwawipeme'tagutc'. 


Kacina  mana  Matapyaa  tcawine'k'  pamipahut4,  na'ka 
WisagenuhahAn  ahutaihitc*. 

I agwaginig  amAtAnawatc’  ma'kwAn' ; anesawatc'.  Klci- 
nesawatc’,  me‘tegumicru-‘te‘kunAn 1 a'klcklckahAmowatc', 
10  na'ka  ma'komicyan  * u'te'kunAn1 ; ahapackinAnihawatc’  ma- 
'kwAn1 ; klciwinAnihawatc’,  awapinenyaskwa'kawatc*  wlyas'. 
WatapAgic  ahina'kawatc  uwic' ; papogin  a'kAtawiwapAg 
AnagwAg’  ketcIwAgape‘e ; Inipiyowe  Ini  ma'kowic’’  Na'k 
uta'tagagwAn1,  a-e-g‘  watapAg  ahina'kawatc’.  A-egape‘e 
15  pepog1  nawap’ ; anagwAg  asipocigig’ ; InipIyowe  Ini  uta'ta- 
gagwAn'. 


Inipi  na'k  iyowe  wlnwawa  inig’  nigan’  nyawi  anagwAg 
Ina  ma‘kwa,  na'ka  petegi  neswi  Inigipiyowc  ma'kwAn’  pa- 
mine'kawatcig’.  Tcawine'kitca  Ina'1  tcAg’  anago‘a,  acita- 
20  ‘kwagotcinwa ; InapI  anemoha4,  utaiyan’  Matapya4  Wisa- 
genohAn’. 

Tagwagigin’  me'tegumicyan’  na'ka  ma'kumicyan’  watci- 

1 MeTegumic,  “wood-plant.”  The  idea  associated  with  the  name  is  that  the 
oak  is  typical  of  trees  in  general. 
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up  behind  chanced  to  look  down  at  the  ground.  Behold, 
green  was  the  surface  of  the  earth  lying  face  up  ! Now  of 
a truth  up  (into  the  sky)  were  they  conveyed  by  the  bear ! 
When  round  about  the  bush  they  were  chasing  it  then 
truly  was  the  time  that  up  (into  the  sky)  they  went.  And 
then  he  that  came  up  behind  cried  out  to  him  that  was 
next  ahead:  “O  River-that-joins- Another,  let  us  go  back! 
We  are  being  carried  up  (into  the  sky) !”  Thus  said  he  to 
River-that-joins- Another.  But  by  him  was  he  not  heeded. 

Now  River-that-joins- An  other  was  he  who  ran  in  be- 
tween (the  two),  and  little  (puppy)  Hold-Tight  he  had 
for  a pet. 

In  the  autumn  they  overtook  the  bear ; then  they  slew 
it.  After  they  had  slain  it,  then  boughs  of  the  oak1  they 
cut,  likewise  boughs  of  the  sumach ; 2 then  laying  the 
bear  on  top  (of  the  leaves)  they  flayed  and  cut  up  the 
bear  • after  they  had  flayed  and  cut  it  up,  then  they  began 
flinging  and  scattering  the  meat  in  every  direction.  To- 
wards the  place  of  the  coming  of  the  morning  they  flung 
the  head  • in  the  winter-time  when  the  morning  is  about 
to  appear  some  stars  usually  rise ; it  is  said  that  (they 
came  from)  the  head  of  the  bear.  And  also  his  back- 
bone, towards  the  place  of  the  morning  they  flung  it  too. 
They  too  are  commonly  seen  in  the  winter-time ; they  are 
stars  that  lie  huddled  close  together ; it  is  said  that  (they 
came  from)  the  backbone. 

And  they  say  that  these  four  stars  in  the  lead  were  the 
bear,  and  the  three  stars  at  the  rear  were  they  who  were 
chasing  after  the  bear.  In  between  two  of  them  is  a tiny 
little  star,  it  hangs  near  by  another ; they  say  that  it  was 
the  puppy,  the  pet  Hold-Tight  of  River-that-joins-Another. 

Every  autumn  the  oaks  and  sumachs  redden  in  the 

2 Ma‘komic,  “bear-plant.”  The  sumach  gets  its  name  from  the  berries  which  the 
bear  is  fond  of  eating. 
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meckwipAga'k  ahapAskinanicigawatc' ; ameskowig'  ta'tupA- 
gon1.  Ini  tagwagigin1  watcimeckwipAga'k'  me'tegumicyan* 
na'ka  ma'komicyan'. 

Ina'kwitc*. 


5.  WAsa'kamigoiiag1.1 

5 Negutenw'  a-ate‘tciklweskatc'  Meckwa‘kla,  kageya‘‘  wa- 
sa‘k.\migoha“  ahututawlnenitc  a'pyanutawatc'.  Manugun 
awltcihiwatc1,  a^klwiwabawabamatc'  kago  acawinitc' ; pa'ki- 
megu  maiyagi'towAg'  kago,  a-i-citahatc'.  KAcina,  i‘kwa- 
wa“  nahina"  wmucanitcin'  apu'ketcacumetc'.  1‘kwawahitca 
10  wlnucanitcin  apo'ketcacumetcape ; Inimegacawiwatc  a'kete- 
nemahumetcapc  Apenoha''. 


Neguti  wlgiyap  awltcihiwatc,  i'kwawAn  a/kAtawinucanitck 
KwIyenAmeg  acawinitc  awapinAtunahumitc'  wlpu'ketcaswa- 
nitcin'.  “Nlna  mnAnahl‘kawawa,”  ahinatc'.  On  pa'kahAnwa- 
15  tclwatc'.  AnAnahutcigwAnApihatc'.  Ina  i cinucahatc' ; amen- 
winucanitc  i'kwawAn* ; awAsimeg"  amenwigek1.  “ MAnigu 
nlnan  acawiyage  watclyan',”  ahitc'.  Inawapinicawinitc  acike- 
kya'kimatc*  Meckwa‘kra;  a/ponipo'ketcacumetc1  i‘kwawa“. 


MahAgimeg11  wasa'kamigohAg1  tcatcAgime'tusanenlhahAg1. 

1 This  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Red-Earth  among  the  pygmies  is  only  a frag- 
ent  of  an  interesting  tale.  Only  a bare  mention  is  here  given  of  the  use  he  was 
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leaf  because  it  is  then  that  the  hunters  lay  the  bear  on 
top  of  the  leaves  and  flay  and  cut  it  up ; then  red  with 
blood  become  the  leaves.  Such  is  the  reason  why  every 
autumn  red  become  the  leaves  of  the  oaks  and  sumachs. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

5.  The  People-of-a-Far-off-Country.1 

Once  on  a time  a Red-Earth  went  on  a distant  journey, 
and  in  time  came  to  a place  where  the  far-away-folk  were 
dwelling  in  a town.  Many  days  tarried  he  there  among 
them,  and  he  went  about  observing  the  various  things 
they  did ; they  did  things  very  strange,  so  it  seemed  to 
him  in  his  heart.  For  instance,  they  cut  open  their  wives 
at  the  belly  when  it  was  time  for  the  women  to  be  de- 
livered of  child.  For  it  was  their  custom  to  cut  women 
open  at  the  belly  whenever  their  time  was  come  to  be 
delivered ; that  was  their  manner  of  removing  the  babes 
from  out  of  the  women. 

Fie  was  once  stopping  at  an  abode  where  the  woman 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered.  In  accord  with  the 
strict  observance  of  their  custom,  the  people  began  to 
make  preparations  for  cutting  open  her  belly.  “Let  me 
minister  to  her,”  he  said  to  them.  As  a matter  of  fact 
they  were  quite  willing.  So  he  had  her  sit  in  a kneeling 
position.  In  that  way  he  had  her  give  birth  (to  her  child)  •, 
she  was  delivered  with  ease-,  it  was  a better  way.  “Such 
is  the  way  we  do  among  ourselves  in  the  place  from 
whence  I come,”  he  said  to  them.  And  so  they  began  to 
follow  the  custom  taught  them  by  the  Red-Earth ; and 
they  ceased  from  cutting  open  their  women  at  the  belly. 

Now  these  people-of-a-distant-land  are  a wee  tiny  folk. 

to  them,  such  as  how  he  taught  them  some  natural  functions,  and  how  he  saved 
them  from  their  enemies,  the  geese,  cranes,  and  brants. 
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Neguta1'  a'kwita^Amig1  tAnatcimawAgape  ahawinitc' ; uvvl- 
gew&wAniga'  tcatcAgahenuhlniwAn*.  Agwigahip*  nahiwlse- 
niwatcin1  ayapwawipyanitc*  Meckwa‘klhAn‘.  Agwlpi  umec- 
kwahiwatciniyowe.  Meckwa'kl  ana-irgutc1  negutenw'  ami- 
5 site1.  Tnipahicawinitc* ; a‘pasegwTnitc  atAcitiyapinitciyowc 
kligo  apegwagwatonitc1.  A'kcinapamegutc  Inimegu  kwiyen 
ahicawinitc1. 


Inipinegutenw'  kawagina  ahawitc  a’tAnwa'tameg1:  “Kitci- 
skwahenanAg1  pyawAge!  Ketcinemeg11  pyawAge!”  Inahin- 
10  wag1.  “Kalkisunu!”  ahigutc1.  Wasa‘kAmigoha“  awapiml- 
gatlnitc1.  Askatc  awapAmatc  awiyahinigwan*  uwltclskwaha1', 
klwisanitcihitc! ! Me‘tegw‘  aklskahAg1  amawinAnatc1,  a‘pe- 
mAtahwatc1.  AskAtc  a/kekanemegutc1.  “Tnayape  ahAm- 
wuhamwunagwa !”  ahitinitc1.  OnapemAnisanitc  Anelkali, 
15  watepiwa11,  ahawa1'. 


TAswi  nasatc  a'pemimamegenahwatc1.  Awapimunatc1 
apu'ketcaswatc1.  “Ninanagu  wlna  maliAg1  netAmwahum- 
wapena,”  ahinatc1. 

Tna‘kwime‘kwanemAg  acitAnatcimawatc1  maha1'  wasa‘kA- 
20  migoha1'. 
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(The  people)  have  always  told  about  them  as  having  a 
home  somewhere  in  a certain  place  on  earth ; and  that 
their  dwellings  wherever  they  may  be  are  tiny  little  struc- 
tures. It  is  said  that  they  actually  did  not  know  how  to 
eat  before  the  travelling  Red-Earth  came  among  them. 
It  is  said  that  previously  they  were  without  ani.  The  Red- 
Earth  was  once  seen  by  them  easing  himself.  Where- 
upon, so  it  is  said,  they  did  the  same  as  he ; they  rose 
to  their  feet  from  a place  where  they  had  been  squatting, 
and  left  something  lying  there  on  the  ground.  Whatever 
he  was  seen  doing  that  very  thing  to  a detail  did  they. 

It  is  said  that  once  while  the  Red-Earth  was  there 
among  them  a cry  went  forth:  “Our  enemies  are  coming! 

Oh,  they  are  drawing  ever  so  nigh !”  such  was  the  cry. 
“Hide  yourself!”  he  was  told.  Thereupon  the  people- 
of-the-far-off-country  started  into  battle.  After  awhile  the 
man  looked  to  see  what  manner  of  enemies  they  were, 
and  behold ! they  were  birds  that  are  ever  flying  about. 
He  then  cut  a stick  and  dashed  after  them,  using  his  club 
upon  them  as  he  passed  in  their  midst.  Presently  he  was 
recognized.  “Halloo,  there  is  that  creature  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  eating  us  for  food  !”  the  (birds)  said  one  to  another. 
Thereupon  up  went  flying  geese,  cranes,  swans. 

As  many  of  them  as  he  had  killed  he  began  to  gather 
up.  He  started  then  to  plucking  out  their  feathers  and 
to  cutting  open  their  bodies.  “As  for  me  and  my  people 
we  are  really  in  the  habit  of  eating  such  as  these  for  food,” 
so  he  told  them. 

I hat  is  all  I remember  of  these  far-away-folk  and  the 
story  told  of  them. 
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6.  ApaiyacIhag  ANEGW AFINA WATC1  KlCESON1. 

ApaiyaclhAg'  negutenw1  peme'kawatc1  pyanutAmowatc 
owanAgw'  awasayanAgatenig'.  “Hwanayatuge  wawanAgo- 
mita?”  ahi  o watc1.  “Nahe‘,  klteso'tawapena !”  ahio'watc'. 
Oni  negutlna  Apaiyac!  ome'tegwap  ahapinahAg',  anAnaliA- 
5 go1  tote  ina  wanagog'. 


K Apotwe  awiyahinigwahin  apyatcinuwTnitc'.  AxiAglcagutc 
awasesiganitc1  Apina  akeg’yaplgwasowatc  ApaiyaclhAg'.  Oni 
negutlna  a’a’ta‘papyasa‘totc  ome'tegwap',  awiyahinigwahin 
anlgwapinatc'.  Kageya1'  me'tclg  a'pAgisapinatc*. 

10  Ona'kAnoneguwatc'  : “Pa‘ki‘tapiciyagwe  wra'pitcitepe- 

‘kiw* !” 

Keyahapa  klceswa!  Ki'ke'kanemawatc  a'klceswinitc', 

a a'piskunawatc'.  A'pemihawatc  awapusanitc'. 


7.  Madaciwatc1  WAsImAhetitcig1. 

Tnipi  negutenw'  amedaciwatc'  waslmetltcig',  Ini  negu- 
15  tenw'  a'kowetc!  aclcatc'.  Nepis  a'pyanutag',  ahawa'  a‘a,lkwa- 
waho'konitc* ; tcawine'kiga  negut  ameskusinitc'.  A'pem- 
watc'  meckwahawAn  ameewate',  caskimeg  amya'kenawatc'. 

1 The  Little-Crealures-of-Caprice  figure  prominenlly  in  a class  of  stories  pecul- 
iarly their  own,  and  unfortunately  this  brief  episode  of  their  catching  the  Sun  in 
a snare  is  all  that  is  taken  down  in  the  native  text. 

2 An  interesting  feature  in  the  story  of  the  red  swan  and  the  ten  brothers  is 
the  presence  of  three  well-known  literary  elements;  viz.,  the  trials  of  the  youngest- 
born,  the  rolling  skull,  and  the  magic  flight.  The  tale  relates  how  the  youngest- 
born,  returning  from  the  pursuit  of  a wounded  red  swan,  brings  home  ten  women,  — 
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6.  The  Little-Creatures-of-Caprice  ensnare  the  Sun.1 

The  Little-Creatures-of-Caprice  were  once  travelling  over 
the  country  when  they  came  upon  a hole  that  gleamed  with 
a sheen  of  light  inside.  “Wonder  whose  hole  this  might 
be?”  they  said.  “Come,  let  us  set  a trap  for  the  crea- 
ture !”  they  said.  Thereupon  one  of  the  Little-Creatures-of- 
Caprice  untied  the  cord  from  his  bow,  and  making  a noose 
he  set  it  hanging  over  the  place  of  the  hole. 

All  of  a sudden  something  alive  was  approaching  on 
its  way  out.  It  was  so  big  on  its  way  out  as  to  light  up 
the  path  so  bright  that  the  Little-Creatures-of-Caprice  were 
blinded  in  the  eyes.  Then  one  of  them  fetched  the  bow- 
string back  with  a jerk,  and  he  had  something  alive  tangled 
in  the  snare.  At  last  upon  the  ground  he  flung  it. 

Whereupon  they  were  addressed  by  the  being:  “If  you 

choke  me  to  death  forever  will  there  be  night!” 

Why,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  the  Sun!  When  they 
found  out  that  he  was  the  Sun,  they  then  set  him  free 
from  the  snare.  They  let  him  continue  forth  on  the  way 
he  had  set  out. 

7.  The  Ten  that  were  Brothers  together.2 

Now  it  is  said  that  once  on  a time  there  were  ten 
brothers,  and  that  once  the  youngest  went  forth  to  hunt 
for  game.  To  a lake  he  came,  and  it  was  full  of  swans 
that  were  afloat  thereon ; and  in  the  centre  was  one  that 

a wife  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  himself;  how  later  a reason  is  given  by 
the  eldest-born  to  put  him  to  death;  how  the  deed  is  accomplished;  how,  before 
the  eldest-born  has  time  to  make  the  widow  his  wife,  in  rolls  the  skull  of  the 
murdered  brother,  which  recites  the  preceding  events  up  to  the  point  where  the 
eldest-born  visits  the  couch  of  the  widow,  whereupon  by  the  skull  is  he  then 
eaten  up ; how  the  same  fate  is  dealt  out  to  all  the  rest  except  the  widow,  who 
later,  by  the  warning  of  a Chickadee,  has  to  flee  for  her  life. 
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( )nahAnisanitc',  anagAsawapamatc  anemicisanitc*.  A’penutc'. 
Inapyayatc',  “Meckwahawa  netawatagw3  nip1,”  ahinatc  use- 
saha“.  On1  wabAnig  anawAnonahwatc’  meckwahawAn'.  Pa- 
‘kutanig  a’pyanutAg  otawen’,  neguti  wlgiyapiga  a’pltigatc’. 
“Agwi  meckwahawa  nawagwin’  ?”  ahinatc  lya  Ini4*. 


“Aiyoli  pemisawa,”  ahigutc'.  “Nyawen  aha’kwAna’ka’k 
Inina1’  pamisatc’.” 

“Nlpiku1’  netawAtagwa,”  ahinatc’. 

“ Aiyohitcameg"  nebanu,”  ahigutc'  neniwAn'  wawiginitcin'. 
“ WAtcahe’k”,”  adxiwanitc'. 

KlciwAtcahetc  a'AXAmetc'.  Klciwlsenitc  ineniwAn'  wawi- 
ginitcin’, “Inatca  nete‘kwama,  kwiyese,  klhuwlw',”  ahigutc’. 

“ AiyapAmiyanetca*’  nlnawAtenaw",”  ahinatc’.  WabAnig' 
klciwlsenitc  anagwatc’.  Na’ka  pe’kutanig  a’pyanutAg  uda- 
wen‘,  neguti  wlgiyap  apidigatc'.  “Agwi  meckwahaw"  na- 
wagwin'?” ahinatc  Ini“. 

“Aiyo‘‘  pemisaw",  nesenw'  a*a-‘kwAna‘ka‘k  awaslma 
Inina’’  pamisatc’.” 

“Nlpik”  netawatagwa,”  ahinatc’. 

“ Aiyo’’  klnepa,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn'  wawiginitcin'.  “WA- 
tcahe’k",” axciwanitc'. 
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was  red.  He  shot  at  the  red  swan  and  hit  it,  but  he 
only  wounded  it.  And  as  it  flew  away,  he  kept  his  eye 
upon  it,  watching  the  course  along  which  it  went  a-flying. 
Then  he  went  home.  When  he  was  come  at  the  place 
over  there,  “A  red  swan  has  carried  away  my  arrow,” 
said  he  to  his  elder  brothers.  So  in  the  morning  he  fol- 
lowed after  the  red  swan  to  find  it.  When  it  was  night 
he  came  to  a town,  and  into  a lodge  he  entered.  “Did 
you  not  see  a red  swan  ?”  he  said  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,”  he  was  told.  “Four 
times  as  high  as  the  treetops  was  how  high  it  went 

flying  past.” 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he 

to  them. 

“ Here  in  this  place  do  you  sleep,”  he  was  told  by  the 
man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  thus  called 
he  (to  the  others). 

After  they  had  finished  cooking  the  food  for  him  then 
they  gave  it  to  him  to  eat.  As  soon  as  he  was  done 
eating,  then  (was  he  told)  by  the  man  who  dwelt  there, 
“There  is  my  sister,  lad,  I would  have  you  take  her  to  wife.” 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
take  her  away  with  me,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning 

when  he  was  done  eating,  then  he  set  out.  On  the  next 

night  came  he  to  a town,  and  entered  into  a lodge.  “Did 
you  not  see  a red  swan?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,  a little  more  than 
three  times  as  high  as  the  treetops  was  how  high  it  went 
flying  past.” 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he 
to  them. 

“In  this  place  I want  you  to  sleep,”  he  was  told  by 
the  man  who  dwelt  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  was  what 
he  said  (to  the  others). 

6 — runr,.  amer.  etiin.  soc.  vol.  i. 
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IviciwAtcahetc  a'A'CAmetc'.  Kiciwisenitc',  “Inatca  nete- 
kwama,  kwlyese,  klhuwiw',”  ahigutc*  neniwAn'  wawlginitcin'. 

“ AiyapAmlyanetca*'  nInawAtenawa,’’  ahinatc'.  WabAnig' 
kiciwisenitc  anagwatc*.  Anawanonahwatc  ahawAn'.  Pa'ku- 
danig1  na‘ka‘pyanutAg  odawen';  negut'  wigiyap  apldigatc*. 
“Agwi  meckwahaw"  nawagwin'?”  ahinatc  Ini1'. 

“ Aiyo‘‘  pemisawa,  nesenw'  a-a-‘kwAna‘ka‘k  Inina1'  pa- 
misatc'.” 

“Nipik"  netawatagw",”  ahinatc'. 

“Aiyo‘*  kinepa,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn*  wawlginitcin'.  “Wa- 
tcahe‘ku,”  irrciwanitc'. 

AwapiwAtcahetc'.  Klciw.\tcahetc  a’A'cametc'.  Kiciwise- 
nitc', ineniwAn',  “Inatca  nete‘kwama,  kwiyese,  klhuwiw',” 
ahigutc'. 

“ AiyapAmlyanetca1'  nlnawAtenaw",”  ahinatc'.  WabAnig' 
kiciwisenitc  anagwatc',  anawanonahwatc  ahawAn'.  Pii‘ku- 
diinig'  njPka'pyanutAg  odawen' ; oni  negut'  wigiyap  apldi- 
gatc'. “Agw*  meckwahaw"  nawagwin'?”  ahinatc  Ini4*. 

“Aiyo‘‘  pemisawa,  nlcenw'  a-a’‘kwAnaka‘k  awaslma 
Inina1'  pamisatc',”  ahigutc'. 

“Nipik"  netawatagw",”  ahinatc'. 

“Aiyoli  klnepa,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn'  wawlginitcin'.  “Wa- 
tcahe‘k",”  a/rciwanitc'. 
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After  they  had  finished  cooking  the  food  for  him,  then 
they  gave  it  to  him  to  eat.  When  he  was  done  eating, 
“There  is  my  sister,  lad,  I would  have  ypu  take  her  to 
wife,”  was  he  told  by  the  man  who  lived  there. 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
o-et  her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  was 
done  eating,  started  he  away.  He  followed  after  the  swan 
to  overtake  it.  When  it  was  night,  to  another  town  he 
came;  into  a lodge  he  entered.  “A  red  swan  did  you 
not  see?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,  three  times  as  high 
as  the  treetops  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by.” 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he 
to  them  (there). 

“In  this  place  I would  have  you  sleep,”  was  he  told 
by  the  man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  thus 
called  he  (to  the  others). 

They  set  to  work  cooking  for  him.  When  they  had 
finished  cooking  for  him,  then  they  fed  him.  After  he 
was  done  eating,  then  by  the  man  was  he  told,  “There 
is  my  sister,  lad,  I would  have  you  take  her  to  wife.” 

“When  I am  on  my  return,  then  will  I stop  and  take 
her  away,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  when  he  had 
finished  eating,  then  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  following- 
after  the  swan  to  overtake  it.  When  it  was  night,  he 
came  to  another  town ; and  into  a lodge  he  entered. 
“A  red  swan  did  you  not  see?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,  a little  more  than 
twice  as  high  as  the  treetops  was  how  high  it  went  flying 
by,”  he  was  told. 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he  to  them. 

“In  this  place  would  I have  you  sleep,”  was  he  told 
by  the  man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  was 
what  he  said  (to  the  others). 
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KiciwAtcahetc  a'A’CAmetd1.  Klciwisenitc  ineniwAn1,  “Ina- 
tca  nete‘kwama  klhuwlw1,  kwlyese,”  ahigutc1. 

“ AiyapAmlyanetca1'  n!nawAtenawa,”  ahinatc1.  WabAnig1 
klciwisenitc  iinagwatc1,  anawanonahwatc  ahawAn1.  Pa‘ku- 
»r)  danig1  na‘kalpyanutAg  odawen1,  neguti  wlgiyapiga  apldi- 
gatc1.  “ Meckwahawa  agwinawagwin!  ?”  ahinatc  Ini1'. 

“ Aiyo‘‘  pemisawa,”  ahigutc1.  “Nicenw1  a-a-‘kwAnaka‘k 
Inina11  pamisatc1,”  ahigutc1. 

“Nlpik11  netawatagwa,”  ahinatc1. 

10  “Aiyo“  klnepa,”  ahigutc1  neniwAn1  wawiginitcin1.  “Wa- 
tcahe‘k11,”  a/hciwanitc1. 

KiciwAtcahetc  awcAmetc1.  Klciwisenitc1,  “Nete'kwanV1 
klhuwlw1,  kwlyese,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn1. 

“AiyapAmlyanetca11  nlnawatenawa,”  ahinatc1.  WabAnig1 
15  klciwisenitc  anagwatc1,  anawanonahwatc  ahawAn1.  Pa‘ku- 
danig1  na‘ka‘pyanutAg  odawen1,  neguti  wlgiyap  apldigatc1. 
“Meskwahawa  agwinawagwin1  ?”  ahinatc  Ini11. 

“Aiyoli  pemisawa,”  ahigutc1.  “Negutenw1  a‘a'lkwAnaka‘k 
ape‘tawlninali  pamisatc1.” 

20  “ Netawatagwaku  nip1,”  ahinatc1. 

“Aiyo‘‘  klnepa,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn1  wawlginitcin1.  “Wa- 
tcahe‘ku,”  a ixiwanitc1. 
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When  they  had  finished  cooking  for  him,  then  they  fed 
him.  After  he  had  eaten,  then  by  the  man  was  he  told, 
“There  is  my  sister  whom  I would  have  you  take  to 
wife,  lad.” 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
get  her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  had 
eaten,  he  started  on  his  journey,  following  after  the  swan 
to  overtake  it.  At  night  came  he  to  another  town,  and 
into  a lodge  he  entered.  “A  red  swan  have  you  not 
seen?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,”  he  was  told.  “Twice 
as  high  as  the  treetops  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by,” 
he  was  told. 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  he  said 
to  them. 

“Here  would  I have  you  sleep,”  he  was  told  by  the 
man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  was  what  he 
said  (to  the  others). 

After  they  had  finished  cooking  for  him,  they  fed  him. 
When  he  had  eaten,  “My  sister  would  I have  you  wed, 
lad,”  was  he  told  by  the  man. 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and  get 
her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  had  fin- 
ished eating,  then  he  set  out,  following  after  the  swan  to 
overtake  it.  At  night  came  he  again  to  another  town, 
and  into  a lodge  he  entered.  “A  red  swan  did  you  not 
see?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying,”  he  was  told.  “As  high  as 
the  treetops  and  half  again  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by.” 

“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he 
to  them. 

“In  this  place  would  I have  you  sleep,”  he  was  told 
by  the  man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,”  was 
what  he  said  (to  the  others). 
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KiciwAtcahetc  a’A’CAmetc*.  Klciwisenitc',  “Nete'kwam3 
kihuwlw*,  kwiyese,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn*  wawlginitcin*. 

“ AiyapAmiyanetca1*  nlnawatenaw3,”  ahinatc*.  WabAnig1 
klciwisenitc  anagwatc',  anawanonahwatc  ahawAn*.  Pa‘ku- 

tdnig*  na  ka‘pyanutAg  odawen',  neguti  wlgiyap  apldigatc*. 
“Meskwahaw3  agwinawagwin*  ?”  ahinatc  Ini11. 

“ Aiyo1*  pemisaw3  a-a-‘kwAnaka‘k‘.” 

“Nlpiku  netawAtagw3,”  ahinatc'. 

uAiyo“  klnep3,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn*  wawlginitcin*.  “Wa- 
tcahe‘ku,”  aTciwanitc*. 

KiciwAtcahetc  a-A-cAmetc*.  Klciwisenitc',  “Netelkwam3 
kihuwlw',  kwiyese,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn'  wawlginitcin*. 

“ AiyapAmlyanetca1'  nlnawatenaw3,”  ahinatc*.  WabAnig* 
klciwisenitc  anagwatc*,  anawanonahwatc  lihawAn'.  Pa‘ku- 

danig*  nalka‘pyanutAg  odawen',  neguti  wlgiyap  apldigatc*. 
“Meskwahaw3  agwi  nawagwin*?”  ahinatc*. 

“Aiyo‘‘  pemisaw3,”  ahigutc*.'  “ Ape‘tawa‘kwe  nahina1' 

pamisatc'.” 

“Nlpik"  netawatagw3,”  ahinatc*. 

“Aiyo‘‘  klnep3,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn*  wawlginitcin*.  “Wa- 
tcahe'k**,”  ad’ciwanitc*. 

KiciwAtcahetc  a’A'CAmetc*.  Klciwisenitc*,  “Nete'kwam3 
kihuwlw',  kwlyese,”  ahigutc*. 

“AiyapAmlyanetca1*  nlnawatenaw3,”  ahinatc*.  WabAnig* 
klciwisenitc  anagwatc*,  anawanonahwatc  ahawAn*.  Pa‘ku- 
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When  they  had  finished  cooking  for  him,  they  fed  him. 
After  he  had  eaten,  “My  sister  would  I have  you  wed, 
lad,”  was  he  told  by  the  man  who  lived  there. 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
get  her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  had 
finished  eating,  then  he  set  out,  following  after  the  swan 
to  overtake  it.  At  night  he  came  to  another  town,  and 
into  a lodge  he  entered.  “A  red  swan  did  you  not  see?” 
he  said  to  them. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past,  as  high  as  the  trees. 
“My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he 
to  them. 

“In  this  place  would  I have  you  sleep,  was  he  told 
by  the  man  who  dwelt  there.  “Cook  you  for  him,  was 

what  he  said  (to  the  others). 

After  they  had  cooked  for  him,  then  they  fed  him. 
When  he  was  done  eating,  “My  sister  would  I have  you 
wed,  lad,”  he  was  told. 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
a-et  her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  had 
eaten,  then  he  set  out,  following  after  the  swan  to  over- 
take it.  At  night  he  came  to  a town,  and  into  a lodge 
he  entered.  “A  red  swan  did  you  not  see?”  said  he  to  them. 

“ By  this  place  it  went  flying,”  he  was  told.  “ Half  as 
high  as  the  trees  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by.” 

“ My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,  said  he 
to  them. 

“Here  would  I have  you  sleep,”  was  he  told  by  the  man 
who  lived  there.  “Cook  for  him,”  called  he  (to  the  others). 

When  they  had  cooked  for  him,  then  they  fed  him. 
After  he  had  eaten,  “My  sister  would  I have  you  wed, 
lad,”  was  he  told. 

“When  I am  on  my  return,  then  will  I stop  and  get 
her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  had  eaten, 
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clanig  ^ pyanutAg  odawen',  neguti  wlgiyap  apldigatc'. 
“ Agwi  nawagwin'  meskwahaw"  ?”  ahinatc  lni‘‘. 

“Aiyo1'  pemisaw";  a‘kwitapa‘kw>  nahinali  pamisatc',” 
ahigutc'.  Aiyo  ' klnepa,”  ahigutc'  neniwAn*  wawlginitcin'. 
“ WAtcahe‘ku,”  a-rciwanitc'. 

KlciwAtcahetc  a/A*cametc'.  Klciwlsenitc',  “Ina'tca  nete- 
kwama,  kwlyesc,  klhuwlw',”  ahigutc'  neniwAn'  wawlginitcin'. 

“ AiyapAmiyanetca**  nlnawAtenaw",”  ahinatc1.  W&bAnig 
anagwatc',  anawAnonahwatc  ahawAnh  Pa'kudanig  a‘pya- 
nutAg  odawen',  neguti  wlgiyap  a'pldigatc1.  “Meskwahaw" 
agwinawagwin*  ?”  ahinatc  Ini*'. 

“Aiyo1'  pemisaw";  ape‘tawapa‘kwe  nahina*'  pamisatc'.” 

“Nlpik"  netawatagw",”  ahinatc'. 

“AiyCi*1  kinepa,”  ahigutc  ineniwAn'  wawlginitcin*.  “Wa- 
tcahe*k",”  a'rciwanitc*. 

KlciwAtcahetc  a’A'CAmetc*.  Klciwlsenitc',  “Nete‘kwama, 
kwlyese,  klhuwlw',”  ahigutc  ineniwAn'  wawlginitcin'. 


“AiyapAmiyanetca1*  ninawAtenaw",”  ahinatc'.  W&banig' 
klciwlsenitc  anagwatc' ; nawa'kwanig  amAdanatc  ahawAn'. 
Ona'klwatc',  ahAneminawatenatc  uwiwa1'.  Ape'taw'  ane- 
patc*.  WftbAnigi  na‘k  ahAneminawatenatc  uwiwa1'.  Tna- 
pyayatc  uwlgiwatc  a'pyasapAmegutc  usesaha*',  a'pyatciga- 
wihatc  uwiwa*'.  Klcipyayawatc  uwiwa*',  “Nesesahetigc,” 
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then  he  set  out,  following  after  the  swan  to  overtake  it. 
At  night  he  came  to  a town,  and  into  a lodge  he  entered. 
“A  red  swan  did  you  not  see?”  saitf  he  (to  them  there). 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past;  as  high  as  the  top 
of  the  lodges  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by,”  he  was 
told.  “Here  would  I have  you  sleep,”  was  he  told  by  the 
man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  for  him,”  said  he  (the  man 
to  the  others). 

When  they  had  cooked  for  him,  then  they  fed  him. 
After  he  was  done  eating,  “There  is  my  sister,  lad,  I 
would  have  you  wed  her.” 

“When  I am  on  my  way  back,  then  will  I stop  and 
get  her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  he  set  out, 
following  after  the  swan  to  overtake  it.  At  night  he 
came  to  a town,  and  into  a lodge  he  entered.  “A  red 
swan  did  you  not  see?”  said  he  to  them  there. 

“By  this  place  it  went  flying  past;  half  as  high  as  the 
lodges  was  how  high  it  went  flying  by.” 

“ My  arrow  was  it  carrying  away  from  me,”  said  he  to  them. 

“In  this  place  would  I have  you  sleep,”  was  he  told 
by  the  man  who  lived  there.  “Cook  for  him,”  was  what 
he  said  (to  the  others). 

When  they  had  cooked  for  him,  then  they  fed  him. 
After  he  had  finished  eating,  “My  sister,  lad,  would  I have 
you  wed,”  was  he  told  by  the  man  who  lived  there. 

“ When  I am  on  my  return,  then  will  I stop  and  get 
her,”  said  he  to  him.  In  the  morning  after  he  was  done 
eating,  he  then  set  out ; by  mid-day  he  had  overtaken  the 
swan.  Whereupon  he  turned  back,  and  along  the  way 
he  stopped,  gathering  up  his  wives.  At  a place  halfway 
home  he  slept.  And  in  the  morning  he  continued  stop- 
ping along  the  way  to  gather  up  his  wives.  From  afar 
was  he  seen  approaching,  the  sight  of  his  return  was 
caught  by  his  elder  brothers,  he  was  coming  at  the  head 
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ahinatc  usesaha'* ; “kepyatonepw3  wlhuwlwiyagwig*.” 1 Ona- 
skimlnetcin1  mAtcike‘kiwesAn  a'pyatawatc*.  Inimeg11  ic‘  aiya- 
nelkotc  aciminetc  a*i;cimlnatc  usesaha'1 ; a'kowe  mlnetcin' 
a/a’skonatc1. 


5 InaskAtc  aclcatc  a‘kowetcI‘a.  Aye'axenutc1,  mAtcike‘ki- 
wes  Ina,  “Nahi',  klnesapen3  keslmahenan3 ; klciclgwata- 
hwatc  uwlwa1  a‘pyatonAgwc  wlhutcinesAgwe.” 


Tcaga-A-nwatcInitc*  me'teno1'  negut  ane'kotcapl'tesini- 
tcin1 ; a‘pwawikanawinitc.  W&bAnig*  mAtcike‘kiwesa,  “Ki- 
10  mawiclcapen3,”  ahinatc  usImaA  “ Klmawinepapen®,’’  ahinatc1. 


Aclcawatc1.  MAtcike‘kiwes  ame‘kag‘  me'tegw’  asepana1 
ahuwlgenitc*.  “MAni  wltAcinesAgetc*  neslmahenan3,”  ai-ci- 
tahatc'.  A‘ponIwatc  ahatc1  mAtcike‘kiwesa.  Klcitcagipya- 
nitc  usimahaA  “AsepAnAg*  neme'kawawAg  ahuwlgiwatc1,” 
15  ahinatc  usimahaA  WabAnig  Itepahawatc  asepAna*  ahuwl- 
ginitc1.  Inapyayawatc*  mAtcike‘kiwesa,  “New&wAnas*,  nesl- 
mahetigV  ahitc'.  Na‘ka  kutAga,  “ New&wAnas',”  ahitc'. 
Inimeg  aiyane‘kdtc',  “ NewawAnas',”  ahi'O'watc*. 


“ Nlnawayatuge  wihAgosiyan',”  ahitc  a‘kowetcra.  Klci- 

1 Kepyatonepw"  wlhu wiwiyagwig',  literally  “I  have  brought  you  the  wherewith 
that  you  may  wed.” 
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of  his  wives.  As  soon  as  he  and  his  wives  were  come, 
“Oh  my  elder  brothers!”  said  he  to  them;  “I  have  brought 
you  women  whom  you  may  wed.”1  So  the  one  that  had 
first  been  given  to  him,  to  the  first-born  did  he  fetch  and 
give.  Then  one  after  the  other  in  the  order  as  they  were 
given  to  him,  gave  he  them  to  his  elder  brothers;  and 
The  last  that  had  been  given  him  did  he  keep  for  himself. 

So  then  in  the  course  of  time  the  youngest-born  went 
off  on  a hunt  for  game.  After  he  was  gone,  then  the 
eldest-born,  “I  say,  I would  that  we  slay  our  younger 
brother;  for  that  after  indulging  himself  to  full  satiety 
with  the  wives  he  has  brought  to  us  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  kill  him.” 

All  of  them  were  agreed  except  one  who  was  next  of 
age  (to  the  youngest-born) ; he  did  not  speak.  So  in  the 
morning  the  first-born,  “Let  us  go  on  a hunt  for  game, 
said  he  to  his  younger  brothers.  “Let  us  go  and  spend 
the  night,”  said  he  to  them. 

So  they  went  hunting.  The  first-born  found  a tree 
where  raccoons  had  a home.  “This  is  where  we  will  kill 
our  little  brother,”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  Then  to 
the  place  where  they  were  camping  went  the  first-born. 
After  the  arrival  of  all  his  younger  brothers,  “Raccoons 
have  I found  and  the  place  where  they  dwell,”  said  he  to 
his  younger  brothers.  So  in  the  morning  went  they  over 
to  the  place  where  the  raccoons  were.  When  at  the  place 
they  were  come,  then  the  first-born,  “I  am  not  good  at 
climbing  a tree,  oh,  my  little  brothers,”  said  he.  And 
another,  “Neither  am  I good  at  climbing  a tree,”  said 
he.  And  so  one  after  another,  “I  am  not  good  at 
climbing  a tree,”  said  they  (among  themselves). 

“So  then  I suppose  I shall  have  to  do  the  climbing,” 
said  the  youngest-born.  After  he  had  driven  out  the 
raccoons,  then  his  elder  brothers  began  shooting  in  a lively 
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nfiwine'kawatc  asepAna4  awapiplpemwanitc  usesaha*  ase- 
PAna‘‘.  “Pe‘tenawi‘kaku !”  ahinatd. 

“ Waguna/'  pe'tenaw9!”  ahigutc'.1 


Amecugutc1,  ahutaskatc'.  Klcinesawatc  usImahwawAn', 
a'klckigwacwawatc',  awInAnihawatc',  anasa'kuhawatc'.  Ta- 
sw'  askwinasa‘kuhawatc  a/a^kaswawatc'.  A'penuwatc' ; ina- 
pyayawatc  ahuwlgiwatc',  “ Pyatciclcaw9  neslmahenan9,”  ahi- 
nawatc  uwInemowawAn'. 


Pacape'kudanig  a‘pwawipyanitc‘,  pacaw&bAnig  a'pwawi- 
pyanitc'.  Wanapamit9  wapAtonahwatc'.  Pa'kudanig  ame- 
‘kAg  a‘ponInite‘e.  NasigAnAn  ahaiyena‘kAtanigi ; neguta- 
pa'kunAg1 ; mAnicimltcite‘e,  a‘kAnonegutc  unapamAn',  “Ka- 
dAmwi‘kAni,”  ahigutc'. 

“Wiina,  nesatan'!”  irrcitahatc'.  Amaiyotc  a'penutc'. 
Inapyayatc  ahuwlgiwatc'  pa'kudanig*. 

Oni  mAtcike'kiwes9,  “Nina  nlhuwlw'  klnemunan9,”  ahi- 
natc  uslma4'.  Nahinahitcameg1'  wlmawiwi‘pamate‘e  uwlne- 
mon',  uwlc  apyatcipltaskanig'.  “Mesawi‘ke,  kra-tesokonc,” 
ahigutc':  — 

“Tnipi  negutenw'  a‘kowetc!‘  aclcatc'  nepis  a'pyanutAg 
ahawa4  a’a^kwawahogonitc',  tcawine'k'  meskwahawAn  iina- 
watc'.  A‘pemwatc  amecwatc'.  Cawan9  caskimeg  amya'ke- 

1 Waguna11  pe'tenaw* ! “what  matters  (if  you  are)  accidentally  hit!”  an  adver- 
bial phrase. 
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fashion  at  the  raccoons.  “Be  careful  lest  by  chance  you 

hit  me,”  said  he  to  them.  _ i 

“What  does  it  matter  if  we  do  hit  you  by  chance. 

he  was  told. 

Then  was  he  hit,  and  down  (from  the  tree)  he  fell.  Atter 
slaying  their  little  brother,  then  they  cut  off  his  head,  cut 
up  his  body,  and  roasted  his  flesh  on  the  spit.  As  much 
of  the  flesh  as  was  not  roasted  on  the  spit  burned  they 
up  in  the  fire.  Then  they  set  out  for  home;  on  their 
arrival  at  the  place  over  there  where  they  lived,  “Home- 
ward comes  our  younger  brother  hunting  for  game  on 
the  way,”  said  they  to  their  sister-in-law. 

Time  passed  on  into  the  night  and  he  was  not  yet 
come,  time  went  on  till  the  morning  and  yet  he  had  not 
come.  Then  the  wife  went  forth  to  find  him.  At  night 
she  found  where  they  had  camped.  The  spits  were  yet 
standing  in  place  •,  one  of  them  she  pulled  up ; and  as 
she  was  thus  about  to  eat,  she  was  addressed  by  her  hus- 
band, “Don’t  eat  of  me,”  she  was  told. 

“Alas,  and  they  must  have  slain  him !”  was  the  feeling 
in  her  heart.  Weeping  then  went  she  home.  By  the 
time  she  was  come  at  the  place  over  there  where  they 
lived,  it  was  night. 

So  then  the  first-born,  “I  myself  will  wed  our  sister- 
in-law,”  said  he  to  his  younger  brothers.  Then  along 
about  the  time  when  he  meant  to  lie  in  the  bed  with 
his  sister-in-law,  a head  came  whirling  into  (the  lodge). 
“Brother,  let  me  recite  you  a tale,”  was  he  told  by  the 
head  : — 

“Now  there  is  a story  that  once  on  a time  the  youn- 
gest-born, when  on  a hunt  for  game,  came  to  a lake  where 
swans  were  afloat  everywhere  thereon,  and  in  the  middle 
a red  swan  he  beheld.  He  shot  (at  the  swan  and)  he 
hit  it.  But  he  only  wounded  it ; and  so  with  his  arrow 
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nawatc* ; mvlp  a'kegAnisanitc*.  AnawAnonahwatc*.  A‘py- 
iinutAg  udawen  anepa-u-watc*.  1‘kwawAn  amlnetciya'*. 
Na'kanagwatc1 ; ahAnemipyanutAgin  udawenAn*,  i'kwawAn 
ahAnemimlnetc1 ; pacaniAdAnatc*  meskwahawAn*.  A'klwatc', 
ahAneminawatenatc'  mlnetci*  i'kwawa**.  AiyapAmipyayatc* 
nanegut  animate  usesaha**.  Tni  mAtcike'kiwes  a‘kyawatc*. 
A-A-cenonitc  usImahwawAn*,  Ini  niAtcike‘kiwesa,  ‘Klnesapen1 
keslmahenana,  ahinatc  usima*'.  ‘Cigwatahwatciniy"  rnaha** 
pyatonAgwin*  keslmahenana  Initca*'  wlhutcinesAgwe,’  ahitc' 
mAtcike‘kiwesa.  ‘WabAnig*  kimawinepapen1,’  ahinatc  usl- 
ma11. Tni  mAtcike'kiwes  ame*kAg . asepAna*  ahuwiginitc*. 
A'poniwatc*.  Kicitcagipyanitc  uslma**,  ‘AsepAnAg*  ne- 
me'kawawAg  ahuwlgiwatc',’  ahitc'  mAtcike‘kiwesa.  WabA- 
nig Itepa/rciwenatc  asepAna*  ahuwiginitc'.  Inapyayawatc', 
‘NewawAnas1,  nesimahetige.’  Tcagimeg  awawAnasiwatc* ! 
Tni  a'kowetcl*  ahAgosItc  aniiwine*kawatc  asepAna**.  Awa- 
piplpemwanitc',  *Pe‘tenawi‘kaku,’  ahitc  a‘kowetcI‘a.  ‘Wa- 
guna‘‘  pe‘tena\va!’  ahinetc*.  Amecutc*,  Ina*  ahutaskatc*. 
Klcinesawatc  usImahwawAn',  awinanihawatc',  a‘klckigwac- 
wawatc',  anasa'kuhwawatc',  taswaskwinasa'kuhwawatc  a/a’- 
‘kaswawatc*.  A‘penuwatc'.  Tnapyayawatc  ahuwlgiwatc', 
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it  then  went  flying  away.  Following  after,  he  sought  to 
overtake  it.  He  came  to  a town  and  put  up  for  the  night 
there.  A woman  was  given  him  there.  And  then  he  set 
out  again ; to  every  town  along  the  way  he  came,  a woman 
was  given  him  there;  and  it  was  kept  up  all  the  while  till  he 
overtook  the  red  swan.  Then  he  turned  back,  stopping 
along  the  way  to  get  the  women  that  had  been  given  to 
him.  When  he  returned  to  his  home,  then  one  by  one 
gave  he  them  to  his  elder  brothers.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  first-born  became  jealous.  And  during  the  ab- 
sence of  their  little  brother,  the  first-born  then,  ‘Let  us 
slay  our  younger  brother,’  said  he  to  his  younger  brothers; 
‘for  that  our  younger  brother  did  indulge  himself  to  full 
satiety  with  these  whom  he  has  fetched  to  us  is  truly 
cause  enough  why  we  should  kill  him,’  so  said  the  first- 
born. So  in  the  morning,  ‘Let  us  go  and  sleep  out  over 
night,’  said  he  to  his  younger  brothers.  And  then  the 
first-born  found  a place  where  raccoons  were.  So  then 
they  stopped  and  made  a camp.  After  all  his  younger 
brothers  had  come,  ‘I  have  found  a place  where  raccoons 
are,’  so  said  the  first-born.  And  in  the  morning  took 
he  them  to  the  place  where  the  raccoons  were.  When 
they  were  come  at  the  place,  it  was,  ‘I  am  not  good  at 
climbing  a tree,  oh,  my  younger  brothers!’  All  of 
them  were  not  good  at  climbing  a tree.  So  then  the 
youngest-born  climbed  up  the  tree  and  drove  out  the  rac- 
coons. As  they  began  to  shoot  at  the  raccoons,  ‘You 
might  accidentally  hit  me,’  said  the  youngest-born.  ‘What 
do  we  care  if  we  do  hit  you!’  he  was  told.  He  was  hit, 
and  down  (from  the  tree)  he  fell.  After  killing  their  youn- 
ger brother,  they  then  cut  up  his  body,  cut  off  his  head, 
roasted  his  flesh  on  the  spit,  and  what  they  did  not  roast 
on  the  spit  they  burned  up  in  the  fire.  Then  they  went 
home.  On  their  arrival  at  the  place  where  they  lived, 
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‘Pyatciclcawa  neslmahenana,’  ahinawatc  uwInemowawAn*. 
WabAnig  a‘kowetci‘  owiwAn  anAtunahugutc* ; acpon!wate‘e 
a'pyanutAminitc'  nasigAnAn  ahaiyana'kadanig'.  Wlmltcite‘e 
uwlyas  a'kAnonegutc  unapamAn1,  ‘KadAmwi‘kAn’’  ahigutc'. 
‘Wana,  nesatan1 ! ad'citahatc1.  Amaiyotc’.  A'penutc',  ahu- 
wlgiwatc'  pyayatc’.  Pa'kudanig'  mAtcike‘kiwesa,  ‘Nina  nl- 
htnvlw'  keslmahenana  uwIwAn',’  ahitc'  niAtcike‘kiwesa.  Ina- 
‘kwitc’,”  ahinegwitc  uwlc'.  Ona’ka'kawamegwitc'. 


Inimeg  ayane‘kAm  ahateso'kawatc 1 usesaha1'.  Klcate- 
so’kawatcin'  ahamwatc',  Klcitcagamwatc  usesaha*'  Inina‘ka 
uwlnemo1’  tcagahAmwatc'.  Me‘teno‘‘  uwIwAn  agwAmwa- 
tcin1.  WabAnig',  “NahP,  medemu,”  ahinatc  uwIwAn' ; “Kl- 
hamlpen®,”  ahinatc’.  “Keka’kimutaheg'  plnahwin”.” 


I‘kwawa  awapadahogutc'  ka‘kimuta‘‘,  uwlc  anudAg'.  Tna 
neguta*’  me‘tegw'  aneniAclag',  tdgawahln  a‘peme‘katc‘  aml- 
nawapatAg’  me'tegw'  ametcimlne’kenatanig'.  “Ya‘,  taiya- 
na‘‘  maliAg  asep.vnAg  AmwAge !”  ad'cidahatc’. 


“Medem”,  ponotan”  keka‘kimuda‘‘,”  ahinatc  uwIwAn1. 
Uwlc  ahAnemra’gosIpahomiga'k’.  AsepanAg  a‘pa‘pyatci- 
nanuwaskawatc1. 


1 The  subject  changes  from  inanimate  to  animate. 
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‘On  the  way  home  does  our  little  brother  come  a-hunting,’ 
said  they  to  their  sister-in-law.  In  the  morning  was  the 
youngest-born  sought  for  by  his  wife ; where  they  had 
camped  she  came,  there  at  the  roasting-spits  that  were 
yet  standing  in  place.  She  was  on  the  point  of  eating 
of  the  meat  when  she  was  addressed  by  her  husband, 
‘Do  not  eat  of  me,’  is  what  she  was  told.  ‘Why,  they 
must  have  killed  him!’  was  the  feeling  in  her  heart.  She 
then. wept.  Then  she  went  away,  and  at  the  place  where 
they  lived  was  she  come.  When  it  was  night,  then  the 
first-born,  ‘I  myself  will  wed  the  wife  of  our  little  brother,’ 
so  said  the  first-born.  Now  that  is  the  end  of  the  story,” 
so  was  he  told  by  the  head.  And  then  he  was  crunched 
and  chewed  up  by  it. 

And  then  one  after  another  he1  told  the  story  to  his 
elder  brothers.  And  the  one  he  had  finished  telling  the 
story  to,  then  that  one  would  he  eat  up.  After  he  had 
finished  eating  up  all  his  elder  brothers,  he  then  next  ate 
up  all  his  sisters-in-law.  But  his  own  wife  he  did  not  eat. 
In  the  morning,  “I  say,  old  woman,”  said  he  to  his  wife; 
“let  us  move  the  place  of  our  camp,”  said  he  to  her. 
“Into  your  linden-bark  bag  put  you  me.” 

So  the  woman  set  out  with  the  bag  on  her  back,  the 
head  she  carried  there  on  her  back.  Far  away  some- 
where in  a certain  spot  a tree  was  standing,  and  when 
near  by  she  was  passing,  she  noticed  that  the  tree  had 
been  scratched  by  travel  made  up  and  down  upon  it. 
“Oh,  dear  me!  would  that  I had  the  raccoons  here  to 
eat!”  So  felt  she  in  her  heart. 

“Old  woman,  put  the  bag  down  from  your  back,”  said 
he  to  his  wife.  1 hen  the  head  climbed  hurriedly  up  the 
tree.  The  raccoons  then  came  out,  one  after  another 
they  kept  a-falling  through  the  air. 
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A'ponltc  i‘kwaw».  Aslswatc  asepana'*.  Upiskwag*  aaiya- 
‘kwawise‘totc  asepAnipemitaw*. 

Inipi  negutenw1  ke‘tcikananahAn  a‘pyatcipAgicinitc*  ke- 
‘tcine.  “Iniyap*  kenapama  wlnAtawra’mwiPk*.  Cicate  Ini- 
na1' wIwapamoyAn*.  PemamoyAne  \vlna  klhawAt0  upiskwai- 
yAn'.  Aiyaprtcina*1  klsaslga‘k*  pemidaw*.  A'pyanutAgini- 
tca-a-pe‘e  wInawAtcinuskwa‘tamwa.  InamAn*  magwalklwig* 
wlhinamoyAn'.  Ketawamawa  ina1*  a\viwa.  lNetawamawe, 
pa'kenamawin11,  Inanepeyani!’  klhinaw3,”  ahigutc*  ke'tcika- 
nanahAn'. 


WilbAnig  unapamAn  aclcanitc1,  Inawapamutc*,  upiskwai- 
yAn  ahawAtotc*.  Aiyapftcina1'  neguti  ici  asaslga'kyatc* 
pemitaw*.  PyanutAg'  magwa' kiwi  nig*,  “Netawamawe,  pa- 
‘kenAmawinu,  Inanepeyani !”  ahitc*. 

Ka‘tena  a‘pa‘keskanig‘  apltamutc*.  Na‘kakepuskanig‘ 
klcipltamutc*. 

Inaga  wlna  WawIcaA  pyayatc',  wanahAniga  uwIwAn*  ? 
“TA'tige  mahiye, 1 klhamwunetan* !”  ahitc!.  Apemecihwatc*. 
A‘pyanutAg*  pemitaw*  asaslga/kanitc*.  “TA'tige  mahiye, 
wapaci‘towa  nepemitam* !”  AnawAtcindskwa‘tAg*.  A‘peme- 
cihwatc*  na‘ka.  A‘pyanutAgin*  pemitaw*  asaslgalkanitc', 
anawAtcapenoskwa‘tAg*.  InapyanutAg*  magwa‘klwinig*. 
“Pa'kenAmawinu !”  ahinatc*  mAnetowAn*  ma‘‘  wawlginitcin* 
Ini  magwa‘klwinig*.  Pagapaga‘kwiseg  uwlc*.  “Pa‘kenA- 
mawinu,  nepenopahegw*1  niwa.” 


1 Mahiy",  “this  creature”  now  absent;  a vocative  referring  to  the  woman. 
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There  the  woman  stopped  and  made  camp.  She  fried 
the  raccoons.  Into  bladders  till  they  were  filled  she  put 
the  raccoon-oil. 

Now  it  is  said  that  once  on  a time  a chickadee  came 
and  alighted  near  by.  “The  time  is  drawing  nigh  when 
your  husband  shall  eat  you.  While  he  is  on  the  hunt 
for  game,  then  you  had  better  flee  for  your  life.  In  your 
flight  you  should  take  along  the  bladders.  Every  now 
and  then  you  should  spill  and  scatter  the  oil.  For  every 
time  he  comes  to  it  he  will  stop  and  lap  it  up.  To  that 
distant  mountain  should  you  flee.  Your  brother  in  that 
place  abides.  ‘Oh,  my  brother,  open  and  let  me  in,  for 
now  am  I about  to  die!’  should  you  say  to  him,”  so  was 
she  told  by  the  chickadee. 

In  the  morning  while  her  husband  was  away  on  the 
hunt  for  game,  she  fled  for  her  life,  the  bladders  she  took 
along-.  Ever  so  often  from  one  bladder  at  a time  she 

o 

spilled  and  scattered  the  oil.  On  arriving  at  the  mountain, 
“Oh,  my  brother,  open  and  let  me  in,  for  now  am  I about 
to  die !”  she  said. 

Sure  enough,  the  place  flew  open  (and)  in  she  fled.  And 
it  flew  to  after  she  was  safe  inside. 

As  for  himself,  the  Little-Skull-Being,  when  he  came 
home,  what  had  become  of  his  wife?  “Confound  you,1 
now  I will  eat  you !”  he  said.  Then  he  went  in  pursuit 
of  her.  He  came  to  the  oil  which  she  had  spilled  and 
scattered.  “Confound  that  creature,  she  has  wasted  my 
oil !”  Then  he  stopped  and  lapped  it  up.  Then  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  her  again.  As  often  as  he  came  to  the  oil 
which  she  had  spilled  and  scattered,  always  would  he  stop 
and  lap  it  up.  Finally  he  came  to  the  mountain.  “Open 
and  let  me  in  !”  said  he  to  the  manitou  dwelling  there  in 
the  mountain.  Again  and  again  the  head  bumped  against 
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Inr  m,\na  mAnetowa  utaya1',  “Nuwi‘tAmu‘ku,  klmitcipwa 
Ini  u wlc1 ! ” 

Anuwisawatc1.  Negut  amesisa'totc',  umeskwaheg  a‘pe- 
miketaskanig'.  Na‘ka  kutAga  amesisa‘totc‘,  ayegimeg1' 
a umeckwaheg1  apemiketaskanig*.  AtAswimegu  kutAmuwa- 
tcin  umeskwawag1  pemiketaskanigape‘e.  Kageya  neguti 
a‘ka‘kawAtAg  a'kutag1.  InaponinuwImigAtenig*. 

Tna‘kwitc>. 


8.  MeTEMO  AMANEWANATC  UNEGWANAN1,  INA'U'TCI'A'S- 
KYEPYANATC  UDANESAN1.1 

Negutenw1  Inahawitc1  metemoa;  ahuwlgiwatc  unltcanesa11 
10  nlcw1  na‘k  unegwAnAn,  utanesAn  ugwisAn1  kwlyasa  ucise- 
mAn  Apenoa.  Metemoa  negutenw1  amecapAmatc  unegwA- 
nAn ; a‘tclgitiyagapanitc  a‘kogenaminitc  upaskesigan1 ; ana- 
watc1  pa^kamesonwanitc1. 


A‘klyumatcape  uciseniAn1,  tcIgike‘tcikAm!wc  a‘pemusa- 
15  tcape‘e.  Tnaneguta  a‘klmelkAg‘  clgun  a'klckapa^atcitc1. 
CowAnAgec  iiliAgotag  a‘kwita‘klgutc‘.  A‘klckahAg‘  cowa- 
nAgec1  a/A’cktotc1  wawapison1.  Metemo  awawapisutc1 ; me- 
cana  nawike‘tcikAmIwe  ahinaskatc1  na'kayapAm1.  “M.\niya- 

1 This  tale  is  interesting  as  another  version  of  a similar  story  obtained  by 
Schoolcraft  among  the  Ojibwas.  In  this  tale  an  elderly  woman,  becoming  enam- 
ored of  her  son-in-law,  causes  her  daughter  to  fall  from  a swing  into  the  sea.  There 
the  daughter  is  seized  by  the  son  of  the  Great  Lynx,  the  water-monster,  who  gives 
warning  to  let  the  woman  go.  The  mother  is  slain  by  her  son  for  desiring  the 
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it.  “Open  and  let  me  in,  for  my  wife  has  run  away 
from  me !” 

Thereupon  the  manitou  to  his  pets,  “Out  and  after  it, 

I want  you  to  eat  that  head !” 

Then  out  they  went  on  the  run.  One  swallowed  it 
whole,  but  out  at  the  anus  it  passed  on  through.  Then 
the  other  swallowed  it  down  whole,  and  also  out  at  its 
anus  it  passed  on  through.  As  often  as  they  swallowed 
it  out  at  the  anus  would  it  always  pass.  At  last  one 
crunched  it  up  in  the  mouth  and  swallowed  it.  And  then 
it  no  longer  came  out. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

8.  An  Old  Woman  falls  in  love  with  her  Son-in-law, 

AND  FOR  THAT  REASON  DROWNS  HER  DAUGHTER.1 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  ; she  lived  with  her  two 
children  and  her  son-in-law,  with  her  daughter’s  son,  who 
was  her  o-randchild.  The  old  woman  once  beheld  the 

o 

nakedness  of  her  son-in-law;  it  was  when  he  stood  bent 
over  with  his  back  towards  her  and  cleaning  his  gun  with 
water ; she  saw  that  he  was  very  big  at  the  penis. 

Now  she  was  wont  to  carry  her  grandchild  about  on 
her  back,  and  it  was  her  custom  to  walk  along  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  Over  at  a certain  place  she  had  found  where 
a rocky  cliff  slid  straight  down  (into  the  sea).  A grape- 
vine hung  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  She  cut  the 
vine  and  made  (herself)  a swing.  Thereupon  the  old  woman 
swung  herself;  verily  she  swung  out  over  the  sea  and  back 
again.  “Now  this  is  just  the  place  where  I will  kill  my 

bed  of  her  son-in-law,  and  the  wife  is  rescued  by  the  husband,  who  cuts  the  tail 
of  the  son  of  the  Great  Lynx,  — the  tail  that  was  coiled  about  her  legs.  The 
Great  Lynx  then  drives  the  son  out  of  the  sea,  and  he  comes  out  upon  the  beach 
in  the  form  of  the  common  lynx. 
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hapa  wltAcinesAgi  netanesa,”  a-i-citahatc1.  MeternQ  a‘pe- 
nutc'.  Iyapyayatc  ahuwlgewatc  ahinatc  utanesAn',  “Netae, 
neme‘ka  Inama11  ke‘tcimamatatcahiw'.” 


Apenoheg'  wina  mAna  niAtcimetemo  iciwapesiwa !” 

5 “Neta/e,  mamatatcahiwiguh* !” 

A‘klsatcimatcimegu  oni  wapAnig*  kageya  a'kAskimatc 
utanesAn1  Itepi  wihanitc1.  Tna  a/pyanutAmuwatc  ahinatc', 
“MAn1,  neta/le,  atacimamatatcahig'.” 

“Apenoheg'  wina  mAna  metemo  inAno‘kyawa !”  ahigutc 
10  udanesAn'. 

“Nahi',  neda/le,  pa'kimamatatcahiwiguh'.  W&pAminutca, 
neda‘e.”  Tni  medemo  awawapisutc* ; ka‘tenamegu  penotc' 
nawike‘tcikAm!we  ahinaskanitc',  aiyapAm  a‘pyataskatc‘. 
“ Nahe',  kina  na‘ka,  neda‘e.”  Ahinatc  udanesAn*.  Ina 
15  wina  nalk  udanesemawa  awawapisutc',  nawike‘tcikAmiwe 
anaskanitc*.  Medemo  apa'kahAg*  cowanAgec'.  NawAgame 
a‘tcapogisanitc  udanesAn'. 


Papeg-wana  pecipeciw3 1 ana‘kunatc\  “Nina  nihuwiw', 
nesimahetige !”  ahinatc  usimaha1'. 

20  “NegwU,  pAgisen' !”  ahigutc  osAn'.  Usimaha1'  aeg 
inahigutc'. 

“Iciiyu  mahAg'  wihuwiwiwatc*  watcipAgisen  iciwatc'!” 

“Negwi“,  manetowiwAg',  a‘kwitalkAmig*  tAcimeltusa- 
neniwAg'.” 

25  “Iceyu  mana  wihuwiwitc'  watciwicamitc'  wipAgisena- 
. mAg' !”  Tnahinatc  osAn'. 

1 Initial  p in  pecipeciw*  is  a change  from  m in  meci  (“large,  big”);  hence  rneci 
(“big”  or  “great”)  and  peciwa  (“lynx”). 
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daughter,”  she  thought  in  her  heart.  Whereupon  the  old 
woman  went  back  home.  When  she  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  family  lived,  she  said  to  her  daughter,  “Oh, 
my  dear  daughter ! I have  found  something  in  a certain 
place  yonder,  (and)  it  is  of  great  delight.” 

“How  quite  like  a baby  this  silly  old  woman  behaves!” 
“But,  oh,  my  dear  daughter,  it  is  really  so  delightful!” 
She  kept  on  pestering  her  daughter  till  at  last  on  the 
morrow  she  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  go  to  the  place. 
When  they  arrived  there  she  said  to  her,  “This  is  the 
place,  oh,  my  dear  daughter,  where  it  is  so  pleasant.” 
“How  like  a baby  this  silly  old  woman  behaves!”  so 
she  was  told  by  her  daughter. 

“Now,  my  dear  daughter,  I assure  you  it  is  very  delight- 
ful. Just  you  watch  me,  my  dear  daughter.”  Whereupon 
the  old  woman  was  the  first  to  swing  herself ; verily  she 
sailed  far  out  over  the  sea,  and  back  again  she  came. 
“Now  then,  you  next,  my  dear  daughter.”  (Thus)  she 
said  to  her  daughter.  Accordingly  her  daughter  then 
swung  herself,  far  out  over  the  sea  she  went  a-swinging. 
The  old  woman  then  caused  the  vine  to  snap  apart.  So, 
far  out  there  into  the  sea  fell  her  daughter. 

All  of  a sudden  a Great  Lynx1  caught  her  (as  she  fell). 
“I  will  have  her  as  my  own  bride,  oh,  my  younger 
brothers!”  he  said  to  his  younger  brothers. 

“Oh,  my  dear  son,  let  her  go  !”  he  was  told  by  his  father. 

By  his  younger  brothers  was  he  also  told  the  same  thin  or. 


“Oh,  I see!  They  want  her  themselves  for  a wife, 
that's  the  reason  they  tell  me  to  let  her  go  !” 

Oh,  my  dear  son ! they  are  manitous  by  nature,  they 
who  dwell  as  human  beings  on  top  of  the  earth.” 

Oh,  it  is  simply  because  this  old  fellow  wants  her  him- 
self for  a bride  that  he  is  so  persistent  in  urging  me  to 
let  her  go!”  Such  was  the  way  he  spoke  to  his  father. 
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Medemoa  packipii  aklckahAg1 ; awasiklnikumahAg1,  uta- 
peg  apada'kahwatc  unemaskaiyAn*.  Inapyamiskwacaya- 
hutc1  wIcipAtcigwaskatc1,  kwIyenAmeg  udanesAn  wri’cina- 
gusinitc'.  Ina‘penutc‘,  ina  AskAtcIma  a‘pyatc  ahuwlgewatc'. 


Apeno  amaiyutc,  a‘penatc  amaiyutc.  “Aciwapesigwane 
medemo  a'pwawipyatc1?  Kwlnumegwa  uciseniAn';  Iniwatci- 
mai)  onitc1.  Inahinitc  unegwAnAn1.  Nawatciyowe  ka‘ke- 
nAmwa  wigupyan'.  A'pyatotd  m.\n\  a'kutcinutatc1 ; Apeno 
a'pwawiniineg1. 


10  Ape‘kutanig'  papegwa  anAnahicig1.  UnapamAn  a‘klci- 
wl'pamegutc1  wlke'kite'kwanegutc* ; aha^uwimlwine'kanatc*. 
Kageya  iinepatc1.  Ona‘kimutcike‘kite‘kwanatc  Ina  neniwa ; 
me‘tegwitcl!  ame'kutcanAg  utapeg'.  AwapAmatc  Pkwa- 
wAn1,  olkumAnitci  hwane!  Awunagltc,  alpemrA-da‘penatc‘ 
15  unltcanesAn'.  Amawito'kenatc  uwftawAn1.  “Nrta'*1,  ke- 
gya  hwana  mAnaa  kago1  na‘penAnatuge  kemisaliAn'.” 


Kwiyasa  awunagltc1 ; ota'kuhun  a'A'dapenAg  ahatc*  ace- 
gicinitc  ugyan1;  a‘to‘kenatc  onapapAgamatc  ugyan1.  Wa- 
pAnige  kwiyasa  aw&pAmatc  unegwahAn.  A‘pemusatc‘  tci- 
20  gike‘tcikAmiwe  a'plpemwatc*  wlckenoha11.  Wlckenuha 

1 Medemo,  “old  woman”;  a term  commonly  used  by  a man  when  referring  to 
his  wife:  but  it  here  refers  to  the  grandmother  of  the  child. 


The  old  woman  had  cut  a hickory-stick ; she  shar- 
pened it  at  the  point,  and  then  pierced  it  through  the 
skin  at  the  back  of  her  neck.  Then  she  twisted  it  so  as 
to  tio-hten  her  skin  and  make  her  face  look  smooth  ; she 

o 

wanted  to  look  exactly  like  her  daughter.  1 hereupon 
she  started  on  her  way  home,  and  in  a little  while  she 
arrived  there  where  the  family  lived. 

The  babe  was  crying,  and  had  been  doing  so  for  a 
long  time.  “What  must  have  befallen  the  old  woman  1 
that  she  does  not  return  ? The  child  is  lonesome  for  her ; 
that  is  the  reason  why  it  keeps  crying.”  So  spoke  the 
son-in-law.  She  2 had  stopped  back  there  a ways  to  peel 
off  bark.  This  she  fetched,  and  tried  to  suckle  (the  child) 
with  it ; but  the  child  refused  to  suck. 

As  soon  as  night  was  come,  she  straightway  went  and 
fixed  her  bed.  After  her  husband  had  grot  into  bed  with 
her,  he  desired  to  pass  his  arm  around  her  neck  •,  but  she 
caught  hold  of  him  by  the  wrist  and  pushed  his  arm  away. 
But  after  a while  she  fell  asleep.  Then  the  man  slipped 
his  arm  around  her  neck  without  her  knowing  it ; but,  lo  ! 
he  discovered  the  feel  of  a stick  at  her  nape.  He  looked 
at  the  woman,  and  was  amazed  to  find  that  it  was  his 
mother-in-law ! He  rose  from  the  bed,  and  as  he  rose 
he  took  up  his  child.  He  went  to  his  brother-in-law  and 
woke  him  up.  “Oh,  my  little  brother-in-law!  I have  a sus- 
picion that  this  mother  of  yours  has  done  some  foul  deed 
to  your  elder  sister.” 

The  boy  rose  from  his  bed ; he  took  a stick  of  wood 
and  went  to  where  his  mother  lay ; he  roused  her  from 
sleep  and  then  clubbed  her  to  death.  In  the  morning 
the  boy  took  a look  at  his  little  nephew.  Then  he  walked 
out  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  shooting  at  birds.  He 
took  the  brains  of  the  birds  that  he  hacf  killed  and  yave 

o 

2 The  child’s  grandmother. 
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amecwatcin  uwlnetep  a/ATAmatc  unegwahAn'.  Tna  neguta 
amellcAg‘  cowanAgeci  wawapison  a^klpa'kahatanig*.  Oni 
mAna-i-citahatc' : “MAniyatuge  atAcihatc'  nemisahAn'.” 

Onawapimaiyotc'  kwiyasa® : 


“Nemisawe,  Nemisawe,  Nemisawe! 

MAna  kuca  nenegwAnasa  newlcamegwa ! 

Ca\vAno‘ki  mAna  nenegwanesa  Inakwamowa,  nemisawe!” 

AhAtcikuskatc  kwlyasa  ketcikAmIwe  anenegaposkag'.1 

“Nahl',  negwl/l*,  pAgisen'!”2 

“Agwi,  nlhuwlwiguhi !”  ahitc'  pecipeciwa. 

OsAn  ahigutc',  “Kanatan  Apenoa  nonetc'?” 

“ Hau ! mece  Apenoa  wInone.” 

IvAbotwanawatc  umisahAn',  a'pyatcisageskanitc'.  Ke- 
ttcinemegu  a'pyatcinAgeskanitc'.  “Pyacu,  nesl1 ! Wlnunwa 
kenegwa3.”  Ahigutc  umisahAn'.  “Nesl',  ki‘tawa  wlklnihawa 
mosowIwinAn'  kosenan  umlcameg  apita.  MAnigu  ahone- 
gokanayag'  sogisoyan' ! Nahe',  mAna  kenegwa!”  Ahigutc 
umisahAn*  aiyapAm  anemine'keskanitc  umisahAn1  neplg*. 


AiyapAma‘penutc‘  kwlyasa3.  Ina  alpyatc  uhuwlgewatc 
a'ke'tcinepanitc  unegwahAn'.  “Ke‘tcinepawa  kenegwa3,” 
ahigutc  uwI'tawAn'.  “‘Ae,  ke'tcigana  uwlnatep'  netACA- 


1 The  sea  is  thrown  into  agitation  because  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  song. 

2 The  sea-monster  speaks. 
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them  to  his  little  nephew  to  eat.  In  a certain  place  over 
there  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  he  found  (the  place)  where 
a grapevine  swing  had  been  cut  away.  Then  came  this 
feeling  in  his  heart : “ I wonder  if  this  can  be  the  place 

where  she  made  away  with  my  elder  sister.”  So  the  boy 
began  to  wail : 

‘‘Oh  my  elder  sister,  oh  my  elder  sister,  oh  my  elder  sister ! 

Oh,  how  this  little  nephew  of  mine  pleads  with  me  ! 

Towards  the  south  does  he  ever  keep  turning  his  head,  oh  my  elder  sister  !” 

The  boy  gulped  as  he  sobbed,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea 
began  to  roll.1 

“Come,  oh  my  dear  son,  do  let  her  go!”2 

“No,  I tell  you,  I will  make  her  my  bride!”  so  said 
the  Great  Lynx. 

By  his  father  was  he  then  told,  “You  will  at  least  let 
her  suckle  her  babe?” 

“All  right!  (I  will  consent  only  to)  let  the  baby  suck, 
but  to  nothing  else.” 

Presently  (the  boy)  saw  his  elder  sister,  he  saw  her 
emerge  from  the  water  and  come  towards  him.  She  came 
to  meet  him,  nigh  to  him  she  drew.  “Give  me  the  child, 
oh  my  little  brother ! Let  your  little  nephew  suck,”  so 
he  was  told  by  his  elder  sister.  “Now,  my  little  brother, 
I want  your  brother-in-law  to  sharpen  a moose-antler, 
one  that  is  in  our  father’s  sacred  bundle.  Here  at  the 
joints  (of  my  legs)  is  where  I am  bound!  Oh,  here  is 
your  little  nephew!”  Thus  was  he  told  by  his  elder 
sister  as  she  went  back  out  of  sight  into  the  water. 

Back  to  his  home  the  boy  then  went.  When  he  arrived 
there,  his  little  nephew  was  sound  asleep.  “Your  little 
nephew  is  in  deep  sleep,”  he  was  told  by  his  brother-in- 
law.  “Yes,  I gave  him  the  brains  of  the  chickadee  to 
eat,  that  is  the  reason  why  he  sleeps,”  he  thus  said  to  his 
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mawa,  Iniwatcinepatc',”  ahinatc  uwl‘tawan*.  “Nosenan  ip* 
umlcameg  apita  klciketen.AmAne  krklnihaw*.” 

Ne‘kanitepe‘k  a'tAnwawaputcigatc  a'kinihatc*  mosowl- 
wlnAn*. 

5 Kegiceyapatcameg  ahAtcimuhatc  uwPtawAn1,  “Neplgiku 
hawiwa  nemisaa.  ‘MAnahAnegokAnayag  atAcisogisoyan',’ 
netegwa  nemisaa.” 

Initca  ahAnemiwapusawatc*  tcIgike‘tcikAmI\ve,  ina  a'pya- 
watc  umisahAn  ahawinitc*.  Ini  kwlyasa  awapimaiyotc* : 


10  “Nemisawe,  Nemisawe,  Nemisawe! 

MAna  kuca  nenegwAnasa  newlcamegwa ! 

CawAnoki  niAna  nenegwanesa  Ina’kwamowa,  nemisawe!” 

AhAtcikuskatc1  ke‘tcikAmIwe  anenegaposkag1. 

Na‘kAmegu  pecipeciwa,  “Nahe,  negwl1*,  pAgisen*  i‘kwa- 
15  wa!  MAnetowiwAgiku*',  a'kwita'kAmig*  tAcimehusaneni- 

WAg*.” 

“Agwi,  nlhuwlwikuhi,”  ahitc*  pecipeciwa. 

“Kageya1*  cask  Apenoa  w!nonwa?”  ahinatc  ugwisAn*. 
“Ha“,  meca  Apenoa  wInonwa.” 


20  Na‘ka  kwiyasa  umisahAn  anawatc*  pyatcisageskanitc* ; 
ketcinemeg11  neplg  anAgeskanitc*.  “Pyacu,  nesi*,  kene- 
gwaa,”  ahigutc  umisahAn*.  YVapinuneg  Apenoa.  Anflne- 
giga,  “Nahe'!”  ahinwatc  i‘kwawa.  Kon  ineniwa  amawinA- 
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brother-in-law.  “Now  it  is  said  that  something  lies  in  our 
father’s  sacred  bundle;  that  when  you  have  taken  it  out 

you  shall  sharpen  the  same.” 

So  all  night  long  was  heard  the  rasp  of  the  file  as  the 
man  worked  sharpening  the  antler  of  the  moose. 

Not  till  in  the  morning  did  he  say  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  “It  is  in  the  water  where  my  elder  sister  is.  ‘Here 
at  the  joints  (of  my  legs)  is  where  I am  bound,  said  my 
elder  sister  to  me.” 

Accordingly  started  they  off  on  a walk  along  the  shoie 
of  the  sea,  they  went  till  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  elder  sister  was.  Whereupon  the  boy  began  to  wail: 

“Oh  my  elder  sister,  oh  my  elder  sister,  oh  my  elder  sistei  ! 

Oh,  how  this  little  nephew  of  mine  pleads  with  me  ! 

Towards  the  south  does  he  ever  keep  turning  his  head,  oh  my  elder  sister ! 


He  gulped  as  he  sobbed,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  began 
to  roll. 

Then  again  (up  spoke)  the  Great  Lynx,  “Oh,  my  dear 
son,  do  let  the  woman  go ! I tell  you  they  are  endowed 
with  manitou  power,  they  who  dwell  as  human  beings  on 
top  of  the  earth.” 

“No,  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  her  my  own  wife,”  said 
the  Great  Lynx. 

“You  would  at  least  let  the  babe  suck?”  so  said  he  to 
his  son. 

“Yes,  (I’ll  consent  to  let)  the  babe  suck  (but  not  to  any- 
thing else).” 

So  the  boy  saw  his  sister  again  emerge  from  the 
sea;  near  the  edge  of  the  water  she  came  to  meet  him. 
“Give  me  your  little  nephew,  my  dear  younger  brother!” 
he  was  told  by  his  elder  sister.  Then  the  babe  began 
to  be  suckled.  And  while  it  was  being  suckled,  “Now 
is  the  time!”  cried  the  woman.  At  that,  the  man 
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natc  uwlwanh  “MAni  aliAnegokAnayag1 !”  ahitc  ilkwawa. 
Ineniwa  aklskecAgitc!  osowanow1,  i‘kwa\va  ahAgwapyasatc1. 

Pecipeciwa  a‘pyatcipItcimetAg  aiyapAm  uwigewag1. 

“ ‘MAnetowiwAg*,  a'kwita^Amig1  tAcime'tosaneniwAg1,’ 
5 keteneyow0.  Anigahanuwin11,  meskowaskAmawIyakAn'  ne- 
nltcanesAg  uwlgewaw1 !” 

Anuwltc1  pecipeciwa ; tclgipyag  ^‘pemipahutc1  skiski- 
tiyatc1  tcAginemaslhAniga  anlmAmatc1.  OsAn  ahigutc1 : 
“ ‘Peciwa,’  klhigog1,  a'kwita'kAmig1  tAcime^tosaneniwAg1. 
10  AgAvi  wlhAmwtPkin1,”  ahigutc  osAn'. 

Ina'kwitc1. 

9.  AiyanI  AmyanAnimitc  AwAwAnetinig 

OSOWANOW1.1 

AiyanI  ahAneme'katc*  negutenw1  anawatcitcl  cegagwAn1. 
MAnacinagatc  Inina1' : 


“Iyamahiya  cegagwl, 

1 5 KewawTsaganaci  ne ! ” 

Cegagwa  anotawatc  acinaganitc',  inamaiyotc'. 

“NahP,  klnacktAm1  kAnocinu  kago1',”  ahitc1  aiyanl‘a. 

Oni  na‘ka*  anAgAmutc1  cegagwa,  niAnima  acinagatc1 : 


“Aiyantha,  mAnetowa  ketAgogwa. 
20  Pena  wapatAga-sowanowI.” 


1 This  explanation  of  how  the  opossum  came  by  its  peculiar  kind  of  tail  is 
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ran  to  his  wife.  “Here  at  the  joints  (of  my  legs)!”  the 
woman  said.  Lo ! when  the  man  cut  off  a tail,  the  woman 

leaped  forth  from  the  water. 

Whereupon  the  Great  Lynx  returned  to  the  family  home 

on  the  run,  groaning  with  pain  he  went._ 

“‘They  are  possessed  of  manitou  power,  they  who  dwell 
as  human  beings  on  top  of  the  earth,’  is  what  I told  you 
before.  Begone  and  out  from  here,  and  do  not  smear 
the  home  of  my  children  with  blood!” 

So  out  went  the  Great  Lynx-,  he  went  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  shore  with  his  tail  cut  off  and  with  a little 
fish  in  his  mouth.  By  his  father  was  he  told:  “‘Lynx, 

they  will  call  you,  they  who  dwell  as  human  beings  on 
top  of  the  earth.  And  they  will  not  care  to  eat  you  for 
food,”  so  he  was  told  by  his  father. 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  goes. 

9.  An  Opossum  becomes  disliked  because  of 
his  Pretty  Tail.1 

An  Opossum  was  once  passing  along  when,  lo ! he 
beheld  a Skunk  coming  from  yonder  direction.  Now  this 
is  the  song  he  sang  on  the  occasion : 

“Oh,  you  Skunk  over  there, 

You  smell  so  strong  that  it  hurts!” 

When  the  Skunk  heard  the  song  of  the  other,  then  he  wept. 
“Do  you  now  in  turn  respond  by  saying  something  to 
me,”  said  the  Opossum. 

Whereupon  the  Skunk  also  sang,  and  this  was  the 
way  he  sang : 

“O  Opossum!  a snake  is  following  after  you. 

You  had  better  look  behind  at  your  tail.” 

the  only  example  of  the  trivial  anecdote  taken  down  in  text. 
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Aiyanl‘a  w&pAtAmwa  osowanow1,  ka‘tenatcl ! m.\netowA- 
nimeg  oscnvanow*.  Ina'pemipenutc*,  a'ke'tcAnemipagwitc*. 
Petegigii  ahinapitc1,  kawAgimeg  a'pemine^agutc*  maneto- 
waiV.  Askatcimeg  a'poninawatc*.  Cewanahina  a‘klcitca- 
gahotanig  a'pemipahutc1,  Iniye  coniya  anowagAn*. 

Tna/kwlhitc’  ateso‘kaga‘a. 


IO.  KAGANWIKACA‘a1  NAlKA  CeGAGWa.2 

Negutenw*  anAgiskatlwatc  kaganwikacawa  nalka  cega- 
gwa.  Anawutlwatc*  kaganwikacawAn  anawatc  alkakanwi- 
kacanitc*.  “Kacitca  mahAg1  witotawAtc*  ?”  ^‘kugwatcimatc1 
kAkanwikacahAn1. 

“On,  manemanemegu  kago'1;  pa‘k'  mAnetowiwAg1.” 

“Oho'!  Nina  n!‘k  ax'g  Inanxitahayani.  Pe'na  kra-- 
tcimuhene.” 

“On,  kra‘tcimu.’’ 

“On,  klwltemonema",”  alike1  cegagwa.  “Kutcl  nlnatca 
ax'g  Ina'i'cigiyan1.  On,  nlnatca  ireg1  mAnetohiw®  ne- 
meckwa‘a.” 

“Oho',  klwapatatlpen3,”  alike1  kakanwikaca‘a ; “wfke- 
lkanetAmAgwe  avvas'  wrixkapwawAgwane.” 

“Ini  wayatugemegu,”  alike1  cegagwa;  “Initca  wlnAnahi- 
naw!yAgwe.  NyanAnwe  ApAne‘kIwen'  k!nemAsupena,  nya- 
wen'  kago;i  krkanawipena.” 

1 Kaganwikaca1*,  “one  with  long  claws.” 

2 The  grizzly  bear,  holding  the  skunk  with  contempt,  thinks  to  frighten  it  by  the 


The  Opossum  looked  at  his  tail,  and  lo ! sure  enough, 
there  was  the  tail  of  a snake.  Thereupon  he  started  to 
run,  running  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  And  as  often 
as  he  looked  back,  there  was  always  the  snake  keeping 
right  after  him.  After  a while  he  no  longer  saw  (the 
snake).  But  that  was  after  he  had  worn  out  his  tail  in 
the  running,  the  tail  that  was  once  as  pretty  as  silver. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  little  story  goes. 

io.  The  Grizzly1  and  the  Skunk.2 

Once  on  a time  a Grizzly  and  a Skunk  met  with 
each  other.  As  the  one  was  eyeing  the  other,  the  Skunk 
saw  that  the  Grizzly’s  claws  were  long.  “Pray,  what  do 
you  expect  to  do  with  these  things  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
Grizzly. 

“Why,  many  and  many  a thing;  very  much  endued 
with  supernatural  power  they  are.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  You  know  I myself  entertain  a feeling- 
like  that  in  my  heart,  too.  You  might  as  well  let  me 
tell  you  about  it.” 

“Very  well,  go  on  and  tell  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I will  inform  you  all  right  enough,”  said  the  Skunk. 
“You  know  the  same  thing  is  the  matter  with  me.  Why, 
my  buttocks  are  also  endued  with  supernatural  power.” 

“Ah!  then  let  us  look  at  what  the  other  can  do,” 
said  the  Grizzly;  “and  thus  judge  which  speaks  with  more 
of  the  truth.” 

“The  occasion  is  perhaps  as  fitting  now  as  any  other,” 
said  the  Skunk;  “so  let  us  now  fix  ourselves  in  position. 
At  a distance  of  five  paces  let  us  stand  off  from  each 
other,  and  let  us  have  four  trials  with  something  to  say.” 


mere  show  of  force,  but  in  turn  is  given  an  impressive  example  of  what  the  little 
animal  can  do,  thus  causing  the  grizzly  to  regard  the  skunk  in  very  high  esteem. 
8 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  I. 
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AhAnwatcItc*  kakanwikaca4",  kon  anAnahikapawatc1. 
Inaklcikapawatc',  “Nahe*!”  ahitc'  cegagw".  uHae!  Kina 
meltAm'  kl'kanaw1.” 

“Agwi  nina,”  ahitc'  kakanwikaca4". 

“Agwi?”  ahitc*  cegagw".  “Klnak"  me‘tAmiwana  kl4kA- 
naw‘.” 

“Agwi,"  ahitc*  kakanwikaca4" ; “kinakutca  me‘tAm*  kl- 
lkAnaw‘.” 

“Napiwane,  Ini  nAtawanetAmowAnane,”  ahitc*  cegagw". 
“Napiwane,  nina  mene‘ta  ni‘kAnaw*.  Nahe7*!  WlnAnahi- 
gapayAgwe.  Klnaiy11  mAnetowiwAg'  ketenawAg*  keska- 
cag*.  Nlnaiy*1  mAnetowiw"  ketene  nemeckwa4".  Nahe7*, 
Iniyatuge  wI‘kAnawiyaneyatuge  me'tAm',  initca  a‘klcawIyA- 
gwe.”  Koni  niAna  a4tcitApitc*  cegagw". 

Na‘kAtc  anAnahApitc'  kakanwikaca4**. 

“Nahe7*,”  ahitc*  cegagw*1;  “NeckAce,  nlnepe ! Nahe', 
neckAce,  nlnepe !”  NomAga  a‘ponikAnawitc',  ananatu'ta- 
watc*  kaganwikacahAn* : “Kacina,  kAcitca  ketecaw'?  Ke- 

wawlnwasekutc*  keskacyag*  mAnetowiwatc'.” 1 Oni  na‘ka, 
“Nahe*,  neckace,  nlnepe!  Nahe*,  neckAce,  inanepeyane* !” 
Agwimeg"  kago  icikegin*.  Oni,  “Nina  mAta,”  ahitc*  ce- 
gagw". “Kewltemon  amAnetowitc*  nemeckwa4",  kagohitca 
klWctpAtone.”  Ananahikapatc*  cegagw"  anAnahise‘totc 
upaskesikAn*. 

“Meckwa,  nlnepe !”  ahitc*  kakanwikaca4".  “Meckwa, 
nlnepe ! Meckwa,  nlnepe !” 

“Nahe7*!”  ahitc*  cegagw*1.  “WlcikApinu!  Nahe'!” 

A‘ku‘tAg*  wI‘kAnawitc*  kakanwikaca4".  “Meckwa,”  . . . 

1 The  sense  of  the  original  is  best  brought  out  in  the  form  of  a question. 
This  is  due  to  the  enclitic  kutc*  in  kewawlnwas”  (“you  boast”). 
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The  Grizzly  was  willing,  and  so  they  arranged  them- 
selves in  standing  position.  When  they  had  secured  firm 
footing,  “All  ready  !”  said  the  Skunk.  “Go  on!  I 11  let 
you  have  first  say.” 

“Not  I,”  said  the  Grizzly. 

“No?”  said  the  Skunk.  “Why,  of  course,  it  is  up  to 
you  to  have  first  say.” 

“No,”  said  the  Grizzly;  “it  is  really  up  to  you  to 
speak  first.” 

“Very  well,  if  such  is  your  pleasure,”  said  the  Skunk. 
“Very  well,  I will  speak  first.  Get  ready ! Let  us  make 
sure  of  our  footing.  A little  while  ago  you  said  that  your 
claws  were  endowed  with  supernatural  power.  And  at 
the  time  I told  you  that  my  buttocks  were  also  endowed 
with  supernatural  power.  All  right,  then,  I suppose  it  is 
now  time  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  first  say,  now  that 
we  are  quite  ready.”  Thereupon  the  Skunk  sat  down. 

Once  more  the  Grizzly  arranged  an  easy  place  to  sit  in. 

“Now  then,”  said  the  Skunk;  “Oh,  my  claw,  do  let  me 
die!  Now  then,  oh,  my  claw,  do  let  me  die!”  For  a 
moment  did  the  Skunk  stop  his  say,  and  he  asked  the 
Grizzly:  “Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  Did  you 
not  make  a brag  how  that  your  claws  were  endued  with 
supernatural  power?”1  Then  again,  “Now  then,  oh,  my 
claw,  do  let  me  die ! Now  then,  oh,  my  claw,  now  am  I 
dying!”  But  there  wasn’t  anything  happening.  Whereupon, 
“Just  let  me  have  a turn,”  said  the  Skunk.  “I  told  you  that 
my  buttocks  were  endued  with  supernatural  power,  and  I 
am  going  to  show  you  something.”  Then  the  Skunk 
made  firm  his  footing  and  set  his  explosive  in  order. 

“O  buttocks,  do  let  me  die!”  said  the  Grizzly.  “O  but- 
tocks, do  let  me  die!  O buttocks,  do  let  me  die!” 

“Now  then!”  said  the  Skunk.  “Sit  tight!  Now  then!” 
Afraid  to  speak  was  the  Grizzly.  “O  buttocks,”  . . . 


ahitc'  kakanwikaca‘a.  A‘pwawa‘kwatcirnutc  a‘ku‘tAg‘  wl- 
nepeg1.  Ma‘kwatc‘  kenwiic  ahApitcina'1.  Kahon1  pape- 
gvva,  “Nlneper  ahitc1  kakanwikaca‘a. 

Ini  meg  ahAnwawaga‘k5  paskesikAn1,  kakanwikaca  a*a- 
5 tawasatc1.  A^a'kitanawutc1.  Ina‘klhAnihetc'. 

Cegagwa  ahApiliApitc1,  w&pawapAmatc1  klwagwasunitc 
anepenitc1.  Wapusatc1,  slpog  ahatc1 ; nepanateg1.  Pyaya- 
tc1  kawAgimegu  klwagwasunitc  nepenitc1.  AnAnahApitc 
acegicinitc1.  Kahon1  wlml'ketcihatc  asTgenawatc1,  pyatotc1 
10  nepi1.  Kwlyenamegu  tcagahwatc1  pyatotc1  nep1  tcameg 
awapinamunitc1.  PAsegwitenatc1  wltcItApinitc1.  Kacikeya- 
nenatc  a'kugwatcimatc1,  “He1,  ke‘ke‘kanet  mug1?” 


utAne,”  ahitc1  kakanwikaca1*. 

“Kutcl  kew!temone,  mAnetowiw*  nemeckwala  ketenetca 
15  iyowe  aya‘pwawikutcawiyagwe.  Manetca  netcaka‘a  natawi- 
non  amkketcihenan1.  Pwawiml‘ketcihenane‘e  awita  na- 
sa‘kApa.” 

“Ini  kaltena,”  ahitc1  Kakanwikaca111.  “Ka‘tena,  nepAci- 
pAnatci‘t°  nlyaw1.  Ka‘ten  awasi  ketapwe,”  ahinetc1  cega- 
20  gwa;  “niAnetowiwa  ahiyAn1  kemeckwala.” 


“Nahe'1,  na‘ka  kawAg1  klwapAta,”  ahitc1  cegagwa. 
“Ka‘tena  ketapwe,  ‘NepAcinat0  nlyaw1,’  ahiyan1.  Icegu 
Ane‘klli  neplna‘a  ma‘kadawi.  Inugitca  kiwapAta  pa‘k  aiya- 
tAsw1  pinahAman1.  Mltcipaha1  a'pemwAg1  pa‘k  awIcikAnti- 


said  the  Grizzly.  He  did  not  finish  out  the  rest  for  fear 
he  would  die.  In  silence  for  a long  time  he  sat  there. 
And  then  of  a sudden,  “Let  me  die!”  said  the  Grizzly. 

At  the  very  instant,  off  went  the  sound  of  the  explosive, 
and  the  Grizzly  toppled  over  backwards.  He  was  shot 
dead.  Then  was  he  beaten  in  the  contest. 

The  Skunk  sat  there  for  a long  while,  gazing  at  the 
one  who  lay  stretched  on  the  ground  dead.  Then  he 
started  off  on  a walk,  to  a river  he  went  • water  he  went 
to  fetch.  When  he  returned  (the  Grizzly)  was  still  lying 
there  dead.  (The  Skunk)  sat  down  where  he  lay.  Then 
he  began  giving  him  treatment  by  dashing  water  upon 
him,  the  water  which  he  had  fetched.  As  soon  as  he  had 
used  up  all  the  water  he  had  brought,  then  (the  Grizzly) 
began  to  breathe.  He  lifted  (the  Grizzly)  so  that  he  could 
sit  up.  Bolstering  him  up  with  the  arms,  he  asked  him, 
“Hey,  got  your  wits  yet?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Grizzly. 

“It  was  just  as  I told  you,  that  my  buttocks  were 
charged  with  supernatural  power  was  what  I told  you 
before  we  began  the  contest.  Now  I used  up  a whole  lot 
of  medicine  while  ministering  to  you.  Had  I not  worked 
over  you,  you  would  not  have  come  back  to  life  again.” 

“That  is  the  truth,”  said  the  Grizzly.  “Verily,  I came 
near  bringing  ruin  upon  myself.  It  is  certain  that  you 
were  speaking  with  more  of  the  truth,”  he  said  to  the 
Skunk ; “when  you  told  me  that  your  buttocks  were  endowed 
with  manitou  power.” 

“Now  then,  I want  you  to  bear  further  witness  of  the 
fact,  said  the  Skunk.  “Quite  correct  did  you  speak  when 
you  said  to  me,  lI  came  near  killing  myself.’  As  a matter 
of  fact  I put  in  but  a small  charge  of  powder.  But  this 
time  I want  you  to  observe  how  much  larger  is  the  charge 
that  I am  putting  in.  When  I am  shooting  at  the  food- 
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sltAnotag1.  Inugitca  caski  nicenw'  nihAnwawagkt".  Initca 
wIwapAtAmAn  a‘pi‘tcikeg‘  mAni  paskesikAn'.  Nahi7,  mAni 
kenata  mAn‘,  niAn  a‘tag',  mAni  nepis'?  Ini  wPpemwutA- 
man1.  Neciwesiwa  nemeckwa13.  PemwutAman'  wihace- 
nuvv1.  Kaho7 ! Tni  wfpemwutAman'.  Ka'kisunu!  Pa‘kiku 
wlh a n wa w ak a t w ‘ mAni  paskesikAn*.  Kicitca  liAnwawagalk‘, 
initcameg"  wipa‘kigwanayAn>.  ‘Hwihi8hwi!’  kri-citahek" 
klciwapatArriAn1  mAni  wPpemwutAman'  mAni  nepis'.  Na7- 
he1,  Iniyapimegu ! acimenanimeg  icawinu.  Ka‘kisonu- 
megu,  kata  nAtawapi‘kAn>.  Kata  peseta‘k.\ni  ma‘kAdaw', 
niAnetowiwaku  nemeckwa13.  Nahe7',  iniyapimegu  wlhAn- 
wawaga'k'  mAni  paskesikAn'!” 


Inlmeg  ahAnwawaga‘k‘,  nepiseg  a‘pemwutAmeg'. 

“Kaho7,  Iniyape'!”  ahro'watc*  mAnetowAg'.  “Cegagwa- 
yapi  hAnwawasigawo7" !”  ahro'watc'  mAnetowag'. 

On,  Initca1’  tcameg"  kakanwikaca13  AskAtcimeg  apa‘ki- 
gwanig'.  Ka‘tenamegu  kawAgimeg"  pegecanig'  ma‘kataw‘ 
ahAnwawagAtenigh  On,  initca1'  tcameg  awapAtAg  Iniye 
nepis'.  Ka‘tenAmeg  a'A'cenunig'  nepis',  a‘tcaketcanAme- 
netc'.  A'pwawimegu  mo‘tc  anelki  a‘tanig‘  nep  Ini  nepis'. 


Kiciw^pAtAg'  kakanwikaca13,  ahitc',  “Ka‘ten3  mAneto- 
wiw3  kemeckwa13.” 


“Nahi7,  nicenw',”  ahitc'  cegagw3;  “ketenekutciyowe 
kiwapAta  mAni  paskesikAn'.  Nahi7,  inamani  initca  wipem- 


animals,  then  the  charge  is  hard  and  tight.  On  this  oc- 
casion I shall  shoot  only  twice.  Then  you  will  observe 
how  effective  this  explosive  is.  Now,  do  you  see  this 
thing  here,  this  that’s  here,  this  lake?  I hat  is  what  I 
am  going  to  shoot  at.  A danger  to  be  feared  are  my  but- 
tocks. What  I shoot  at  will  disappear.  Now  look  out ! 
I am  now  going  to  shoot  at  it.  Hide  yourself!  A very 
great  noise  will  this  explosive  make.  After  the  noise  has 
passed  away,  then  truly  may  you  open  your  eyes  and 
take  a peep.  ‘What  a marvel!’  will  surely  be  the  feeling 
in  your  heart  after  you  have  looked  at  this  lake  at  which 
I am  going  to  shoot.  Now  then,  look  out!  and  do  as  I 
told  you.  Be  sure  and  hide  yourself,  and  do  not  try  to 
peep.  Do  not  listen  to  the  powder,  for  truly  are  my  but- 
tocks laden  with  manitou  power.  Watch  out,  now  is  the 
time  for  this  explosive  to  go  off!” 

And  then  it  went  off,  and  the  lake  was  the  target. 

“Ho  there,  watch  out!”  so  said  the  manitous.  “The 
Skunk  is  out  a-shooting- !”  so  said  the  manitous. 

Well,  there  was  a long  while  passing  before  the  Grizzly 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked.  Even  yet  was  hanging  the 
smoke  of  the  powder  over  the  place  where  the  noise  of 
the  shooting  occurred.  So,  then  it  was  that  he  took  a 
look  at  the  lake.  Sure  enough,  the  lake  was  gone,  its 
whole  body  of  water  was  emptied  dry  when  hit  by  the 
Skunk.  There  was  not  even  a faint  sign  of  the  water 
left  in  the  lake. 

After  the  Grizzly  was  done  looking  at  it,  he  said,  “It  is 
true  that  your  buttocks  are  fraught  with  supernatural  power.” 

“Now,  twice,”  said  the  Skunk;  “as  I told  you  before, 
is  the  number  of  times  you  shall  observe  this  explosive. 
Now,  that  thing  off  yonder  is  what  I am  now  going  to 
shoot  at,  that  great  tree  over  there.  Now  that  is  the 
thing  that  I really  want  you  particularly  to  observe.  I want 
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wutAman,  ini  ke‘tci  me‘tegw'.  Inigameg"  pa4ke*  klwapAt". 
Tniyapimegu  khvIcikApe1 !”  Inimegu  na‘k  ahAnwawagA‘k\ 
Hwehehwe',  cegagwe ! Ka'tena  manetowiwa  kemec- 
kwa a ! Kacina,  agwikago  iniye  me‘tegw‘.  Tatepitca 
5 yatuge !” 

“Nahr,  Itepi  klwapAtapen".” 

Ina1  a4pyawatc‘,  ahitc1  kakanwikaca4",  “Hwehehwe! 
Ini'  cegagwe.  In^kusAg1  kemeckwa‘a.  Nahi',  acimiyAni- 
nimeg11,  kago4ka  ano4kaciyAn‘,  lnimegu  nlhicaw*.  MahAg* 
10  neskacag1  wIcikesiwAg1,  Inigiku4'  wimi 4 ketcawitcig*.  ” 


Ina‘kwitc‘. 


1 1 . Asepana  Ma‘hwA\va  ina41.1 

Ma‘hwawa  a4peme‘katc',  aiyotcl  anAgiskawatc  asepA- 
nAn1.  “On,  neslmahama4'  kiyukiyusaw"  ?”  ahinatc*. 

“4Ana,”  ahitc'  asepAna. 

15  “TatepayayAn',  nesi/i?”  ahitc'  ma‘hwawa. 

“0n,  inamAn1  slpuw*  a4pemapyag',”  ahitc'  asepAn". 

“Nesl/e,  agwiyatugemegu  kago4'  nawapuhiyAnin'?” 

“‘A"",”  ahitc  asepAna.  “Inina  mu‘tc‘  wiskupiclnutuga- 
hig'  pApAgenawAg'.” 

20  “KaciwI4tow',  nesle,”  ahitc*  ma‘hwawa;  “InametcAnema4 
penayan'.” 


* 1 The  Raccoon  is  the  rogue  among  animals,  playing  tricks  even  upon  men. 

He  is  associated  with  craft  and  cunning,  and  by  the  silent  smile  upon  his  face 
disarms  suspicion.  Many  stories  that  tell  of  his  pranks  form  a separate  group  by 
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you  to  get  ready  now  and  sit  tight!”  And  then  he  let 
it  go  off  again  with  a blast. 

“ How  very  marvellous,  O Skunk ! Of  a truth  are  your 
buttocks  possessed  of  the  manitou  ! Why,  there  is  nothing 
left  of  the  tree  (that  was).  (I)  wonder  where  it  went  to!” 
“Come,  let  us  go  over  there  and  look  at  it.” 

When  they  were  come  at  the  place,  then  said  the 
Grizzly,  “How  wonderful!  That  is  enough,  O Skunk.  I 
am  now  in  fear  of  your  buttocks.  Now,  whatsoever  you 
say  to  me,  whatsoever  the  errand  you  command  me,  the 
same  will  I do.  These  claws  of  mine  are  powerful,  and 
they  are  truly  the  kind  fitted  for  work.” 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  goes. 


ii.  The  Raccoon  and  the  Wolf.1 

A Wolf  was  passing  along  when,  lo ! here  he  met  a 
Raccoon.  “Ah,  and  so  my  younger  brother  is  out  for  a 
walk  over  the  country?”  said  he  to  him. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Raccoon. 

“Whither  are  you  going,  my  dear  younger  brother?” 
said  the  Wolf. 

“Oh,  to  yonder  place  where  the  river  goes  flowing 
across  country,”  said  the  Raccoon. 

“Oh,  my  dear  little  brother,  wonder  if  you  have  with 
you  anything  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Raccoon.  “But  it  is  just  possible  that  by 
this  time  the  green-corn-dumplings  may  have  turned  sour.” 

“I  don’t  care,  my  dear  little  brother,”  said  the  Wolf 5 
“for  I am  now  starving.” 


themselves,  but  this  tale  and  the  one  following  are  the  only  examples  in  this 
collection;  both  are  typical.  In  the  story  following,  first  is  an  account  of  how  he 
made  a victim  of  the  Wolf  and  made  possible  his  death. 
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AsepAn  a‘pepyasa‘kunAg  umuwitc1.  AaTAmatc1  ma‘h- 
wawAn  awapusatc’.  AsepAna  mecenahina  aneme^atc1, 
“Ma'hwawe1,”  ahitc1;  “nemuwitciku  kemltc1!” 

“ Hwae1  ?*  ahitc1  ma‘hwawa.  “Wibuna11?” 

o 

“lMAniyatuge  pamihawate  kesImahenanAg1’  ketene,”  ahitc 
asepana. 

“ Kepe^cAmam1.  A‘kAnl  me‘kAmutuge,  netecitahe.” 

Penutclma  aneme‘katc  asepAna,  “ Ma'hwawe1,  nemuwi- 
tciku kemltc1 !” 

“Hwae1?”  ahitc1  ma‘hwawa. 

“‘MAniyatuge  pamihawate  kesImahenanAg1’  ketene,”  ahitc 
asepAna. 

“Kepe'tcAmam1,  nesl1.  Kata'kAnahAn1  me‘kAmutuge, 

netecita‘e.” 

Mecenahina  aneme'katc1,  “MaOtwawe1,  nemuwitciku  ke- 
mltc1!” 

“Hwae1?”  ahitc1  ma'hwaw®. 

utMAniyatuge  pamihawate  kesImahenanAg1’  ketene,”  ahitc 
asepAna. 

“Kepe'tcAmam1,  nesf1.  Kata‘kAnahAn*  me‘kAmutuge, 

netecitahe.” 

Me'tegw1  ke‘tcine  anemAtanig1  nasapatAg  asepAna. 
“Ma'hwawe1,”  ahitc1  na‘ka ; “nemuwitciku  kemltce1!” 

“Hwae1!”  ahitc1  ma'hwaw1. 

“Nemuwitciku  kemitce1!” 

“TAtlga!  rq ! rq ! rq !”  ase'kwitc1.  “Tatlga,  kihumwA- 
netan1 !” 

AsepAnatca11  win  ahagusisatc1  me'teguk1. 

“Nesl/li,”  ahitc1  ma'hwaw3 ; “taninahi  whpenasIyAn1  ?” 
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So  the  Raccoon  patted  his  dung  between  his  hands. 
When  he  fed  the  Wolf,  he  then  started  off  on  a walk. 
After  the  Raccoon  had  got  some  distance  on  the  road, 
uO  Wolf,”  he  said  5 “it  is  my  dung  that  you  have  eaten!” 

“What  (did  you  say)?”  said  the  Wolf.  “What  (is  it)? 

“‘It  must  have  been  along  by  this  path  that  our  younger 
brothers  passed,’  is  what  I said  to  you,”  said  the  Raccoon. 

“You  disappoint  me.  A bone  hehas  probably  found, 
thought  I in  my  heart.” 

A little  farther  on  the  road  was  the  Raccoon  come 
when,  “O  Wolf,  it  is  my  dung  that  you  have  eaten!” 

“What  (did  you  say)?”  said  the  Wolf. 

“‘It  must  have  been  along  by  this  path  that  our  little 
brothers  passed,’  is  what  I said  to  you,”  said  the  Raccoon. 

“You  disappoint  me,  my  dear  little  brother.  Little  old 
dry  bones  must  he  have  found,  thought  I in  my  heart. 

Farther  along  on  the  road  was  he  going  when,  “O  Wolf, 
it  is  my  dung  that  you  have  eaten  !” 

“What  (did  you  say)?”  said  the  Wolf. 

‘“It  was  perhaps  along  by  this  path  that  our  younger 
brothers  passed,’  is  what  I said  to  you,”  said  the  Raccoon. 

“You  disappoint  me,  my  dear  younger  brother.  Little 
old  dry  bones  he  has  probably  found,  thought  I in  my 
heart.” 

A tree  not  far  away  was  standing,  and  on  it  the  Raccoon 
kept  his  eye  as  he  headed  for  it.  “O  Wolf,”  said  he  again; 
“it  is  my  dung  that  you  have  eaten!” 

“What  (did  you  say)?”  said  the  Wolf. 

“It  is  my  dung  that  you  have  eaten!” 

“Confound  it!  rq!  rq ! rq!”  he  spit.  “Oh,  but  now 
will  I eat  you !” 

But  the  Raccoon  hastened  up  the  tree. 

“Oh,  my  dear  younger  brother,”  said  the  Wolf;  “when 
do  you  expect  to  come  down  from  the  tree  ?” 
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“ Kawa‘kwaciyane,”  ahitc  asepAn". 

Ma'hwaw"  a'pe'tawatc'  tclga'kw*.  AskAtc  AnAga'kw* 
anlsa'katc  asepAn".  “Agwihlna  pwawiklpisaiyAnin'!”1  ahitc' 
ma'hwaw8  a'kakawAtAg  AnAga'kw*.  “Kepe'tcAma'',2 *  nesl'',” 
ahitc'  ma'hwaw". 

AskAtcina'ka,  “Ininahwane  nepatuge?”  aTcitahatc  ase- 
pAna.  Na'katc  AnAga'kw*  anlsa'katc'. 

“Agwi  hlna  pwawiklpisaiyAnin'!”  ahitc*  ma'hwaw".  Na'k 
a'kakawAtAg  AnAga'kw'.  “ Kepe'tcama'*,  nesl'*,”  ahitc* 
ma'hwaw". 

“ Acusklgatayaniku''  neklpesk  AnAga'kw',”  ahitc  ase- 
pAn".  AskAtcina'ka,  “Ininawatuge  nepatuge?”  a'i’citahatc 
asepAn".  Na'kAtc  anlsa'katc  AnAga'kw'. 

Ini  ma'hwaw",  “Agwi  hlna  pwawiklpisaiyAnin'!”  na'k 
a'kakawatAg  AnAga'kw*.  “Kepe'tcAma1',  nesl'*,”  ahitc' 
ma'hwaw". 


“ Acusklkatayaniku'*  neklpesk  AnAga'kw',”  ahitc  ase- 
pAn". AskAtcina'ka,  “Ininahwana  nepatuge?”  a’i’citahatc 
asepAn".  Ma'hwawanitca  win  a'pwawi'a'manitc1.  Na'katci- 
meg  anlsa'katc  AnAga'kw*.  Na'kAtcimeg  anlsa'katc  AnA- 
ga'kw'. Ma'hwawAn  a'pwawi’A'manitc',  a'penasltc  asepAn". 
A'ke'tcinepanitcitcl ! Amltcinatc  ucklceguk'.  Kicimltcinatc 
Ina  anagAnatc'. 

1 Agwihlna  pwawiklpisaiyAnin1!  “And  so  now  you  have  fallen!”  an  unusual 

sentence,  first,  in  the  use  of  a double  negative  with  the  sense  affirmative;  and, 

second,  in  the  employment  of  the  negative  modal  prefix  pwawi-  in  a negative 
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“When  I am  so  overcome  with  sleep  as  to  fall,”  said 
the  Raccoon. 

The  Wolf  then  kindled  a fire  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
After  a little  while  the  Raccoon  threw  down  a piece  of 
bark.  “And  so  now  you  have  fallen!”1  said  the  Wolf  as 
he  crunched  the  bark  in  his  mouth.  “You  deceived  me; 
my  dear  younger  brother,”  said  the  Wolf. 

Shortly  afterwards,  “Wonder  if  he  is  asleep  by  this 
time  ?”  thought  the  Raccoon  in  his  heart.  And  then  another 
piece  of  bark  he  flung  down. 

“And  so  now  you  have  fallen!”  said  the  Wolf.  And 
again  he  crunched  the  bark’ in  his  mouth.  “You  deceived 
me,  my  dear  little  brother,”  said  the  Wolf. 

“It  was  when  straightening  out  my  legs  that  I pushed 
off  the  bark  with  my  feet,”  said  the  Raccoon.  And  then 
a short  while  after,  “Wonder  if  it  is  about  time  for  him 
to  be  asleep?”  thought  the  Raccoon  in  his  heart.  Then 
he  threw  down  another  piece  of  bark. 

Then  the  Wolf,  “And  so  now  you  have  fallen!”  And 
again  he  crunched  up  the  bark  in  his  mouth.  “You  de- 
ceived me,  my  dear  little  brother,”  said  the  Wolf. 

“It  was  when  straightening  out  my  legs  that  I pushed 
off  the  bark  with  my  feet,”  said  the  Raccoon.  Shortly 
afterwards,  “Wonder  if  it  is  about  time  for  him  to  be 
asleep?”  thought  the  Raccoon  in  his  heart.  And  so  he 
threw  down  another  piece  of  bark.  But  the  Wolf  paid 
no  heed.  And  then  he  threw  down  some  more  bark. 
As  the  Wolf  gave  no  heed,  then  the  Raccoon  came  down 
from  the  tree.  Behold,  the  other  was  sound  asleep ! So 
then  he  dunged  upon  the  other’s  eyes.  After  he  was 
done  with  dunging  upon  him,  then  he  left  him  there. 

sentence  ending  with  -n‘,  an  ending  that,  as  here,  properly  goes  with  a sentence 
preceded  by  the  negative  adverb  agw‘. 

4 Kepe‘tcAma“  (“you  deceived  me”)  is  shortened  from  kepeHcAmam1. 
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AslvAtc1  ma'hwaw®  ato'kitc1,  uckicegon  akaska'kAtanig1. 
“M,1  meniskigwa/kwamowanan1 !” 2 A‘pwawikaskipapa‘ku- 
nAg',  awapusatc1.  A'paga'kwicig1  me'tegw1.  “Tu!  Ketu- 
wana,a,‘kuwl,  neme'c11?” 


“ Neme'tegumic1.” 

“Tananagwa/k1  slpuwi?” 

“On,  tclgaskut1  nekhvite.” 

Na'kawapusatc1.  NaTapaga'kwicig1  me'tegw1.  “Tu!  Ke- 
tuwana‘a’‘kuwl,  neme'c11?” 

“ NepAgana‘kuw‘.” 

“Tanina  anagwa‘k‘  slpuw1?” 

“0n,  ku‘pitc‘  nekiwite,  nuci1.” 

Na'kawapusatc*.  Nirka/pagaTwicig1  me'tegw1.  “Tu!  Ke- 
tuwanahra^kuw1,  nem'cu  ?” 

“On,  nepeckipa1*,  nuci11.” 

“Tananagwa'k1  slpuw1,  nemecu?” 

“On,  mecemegu  menwina11  neklwite,  nuci'11.” 

Nalkawapusatci.  NaTa'paga'kwicig1  me‘tegw‘.  “Tu!  Ke- 
tuwanaa^kuw1,  neme'cu?” 

“0n,  netAnipiw1,  nuci11.” 

“Tananagwa^k'  slpuw1,  neme'cu?" 

“On,  ini  ke‘tcin  a‘pyayAn'.” 

Awapusatc*.  Alpagatkwicigi  me‘tegw‘.  “Tu!  Ketuwa- 
nahi*a-lkuwl,  neme'cu?” 


1 M,  uttered  through  the  nose  with  the  lips  closed. 
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After  a while  the  Wolf  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and  his 
eyes  were  shut  tight  with  a dried  coating.  M,  how 
my  eyes  must  have  run  with  matter,  so  dry  are  they 
caked  with  it!”3  He  was  not  able  to  break  the  crust 
apart,  (and)  so  he  started  off  on  a walk.  He  bumped 
against  a tree  and  stopped.  “TtH  What  kind  of  a tree 
are  you,  oh,  my  dear  grandfather? 

“I  am  an  oak.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river?” 

“Why,  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  is  where  I live.” 

And  then  he  started  off  again  on  the  walk.  Again 
he  bumped  against  a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu!^  What  kind 
of  a tree  are  you,  Oh,  my  dear  grandfathei  ? 

“I  am  a walnut.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river?” 

“Oh,  a long  way  off  I dwell,  my  dear  grandchild. 

And  he  started  off  walking  again.  Once  more  he 
bumped  against" a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu!  What  kind 
of  a tree  are  you,  my  dear  grandfather? 

“Why,  I am  a hickory,  my  dear  grandchild. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather r” 

“Why,  as  a matter  of  fact  some  distance  away  do  I 
live,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

Again  he  started  off  walking.  Again  he  bumped  against 
a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu!  What  kind  of  a tree  are  you, 
my  dear  grandfather?” 

“Why,  I am  an  elm,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather?’ 
“Why,  almost  there  have  you  come.” 

Then  he  started  walking  away.  He  bumped  against 
a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu ! What  kind  of  a tree  are 
you,  my  dear  grandfather?” 


l This  exclamatory  sentence  is  broken  up  in  the  translation  to  give  the  sense. 
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“ Netasenamic',1  nucl'.” 

“Tananagwa'k'  slpuw',  neme'c"?” 

“ A'kwita'klg'  neklwite,  ke'tcinatuhiw'  slpuw'.” 

Na'kawapusatc'.  A‘paga‘kwicig'  me'tegw'.  “Tu!  Ketu- 
wana  a-kuw',  neme'c"  ?” 

“Nemldwlw',  nucl'.” 

“Tananagwa‘k‘  slpiiw',  nemecu?” 

“ Ape‘tawalklw‘  neklwite,  nucl'.  Ke'tcinatahiw'  slpuw'.” 

Na'kawapusatc'.  A'paga'kwicig'  me'tegw'.  “Tu!  Ketu- 
wanaa^kuw',  nemec"?” 

“ N eklcu  wa'kuw*.  ” 

“Tananagwa'k'  slpuw',  neme'c"?” 

“Natasenw*  apAne‘kiyAne,  nucl'.” 

Awapusatc*.  A'paga'kwicig'  me'tegw'.  “Tu!  Ketuwa- 
na-a-‘kOw',  nemec"?” 

“Nesasapi'ka1*.” 

“Tananagwa'k'  slpuw',  nenTc"?” 

“ WapikawusayAne,  Ini  Apane'klyAn'  nepi,  nucl'.” 

“Tana'kumiyanI,  ma'hwawl ?”  2 
“ Kepe'kwikAnaganeg'.” 

“ Tana'kumlyanI,  ma'hwawl  ?” 

“Acitc!  ketcIgwAneg'.” 

“ Tana'kumlyanI,  ma‘hwawl  ?” 

“KetcIgwAneg'.” 

“Tana'kumlyanI,  ma'hwawl?” 


1 Netasenamic',  “I  am  a hard  maple;”  literally,  “I  am  a stone  wood.” 


“I  am  a hard  maple,1  my  dear  grandchild. 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather?” 

“On  top  of  the  hill  do  I stay,  and  not  far  away  is 

the  river.” 

Again  he  started  off  on  a walk.  He  bumped  against 
a tree  and  stopped.  *Tu!  What  kind  of  a tree  are  you, 
my  dear  grandfather?” 

“I  am  a cottonwood,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather?” 
“Halfway  down  the  hill  do  I live,  my  dear  grand- 
child. Not  far  away  is  the  river.” 

Again  he  started  off  on  a walk.  He  bumped  against 
a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu!  What  kind  of  a tree  aie  you, 
my  dear  grandfather?” 

“I  am  a sycamore.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather?” 
“Only  a few  more  steps  and  you  are  there,  my  dear 
grandchild.” 

Then  off  he  started  on  a walk.  He  bumped  against 
a tree  and  stopped.  “Tu!  What  kind  of  a tree  are  you, 
my  dear  grandfather?” 

“I  am  a willow.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  the  river,  my  dear  grandfather?” 
“Start  and  take  another  step,  and  then  you  walk  into 
the  water,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?”2 3 
“Up  to  your  ankles.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 
“Almost  up  to  your  knees.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  your  knees.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 


2 Malhwawi  (“Wolf  that  I am”)  is  shortened  from  the  form  ma^iwawiyanl. 
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“Kepwameg'.” 

“Tana‘kumlyanl,  malhwawl 
“ A'kwinasawanAgesIyAn*.” 

“Tanalkumlyanl,  malhwawl?” 

“Kmwlclg1.” 

“ Tana‘kumlyanl,  ma‘hwawl  ?” 

“ KenunagAneg'.” 

“Tanalkumlyanl,  ma‘hwawl?” 

“KekutagAneg*.” 

“Tanalkumlyanl,  ma‘hwawl?” 

“KetamigAneg'.” 

“ Tanalkumlyanl,  malhwawl?” 

“ A^wIneketonAn*.” 

“Ta . . . up!”  AnApiskwa  a‘kutawiwenatc*. 

Ina'kwitc*. 

12.  AsEPAN  ANEPt^KANUTC1  WlI-IUTCAMWAGWAN 

Aca^iwa11.1 

AsepAna  negutenw*  a'peme'katc*  tclginepis  anatAg*  na- 
mepyag  ahutana‘kwanitc  acalklwa‘*.  “Taniyatuge  mahAg1 
wlhina'penanAg1?”  a/rcitahatc  asepAna.  “On,  neme‘kwaneta 
wlhicawiyan1 ! Kacina,  nInepo‘kan°.” 


OnamawimeTAg1  plyulkw'  awapipegi'kenAg*.  Awaprar- 
ya‘kwawisetotc  utawAgag*,  usklcekug1,  u‘klwAneg',  umec- 
kwaheg*.  Ini  tclginepiseg  a'tacicegicig*. 

Ini  wlna  mAna  tu‘tupecapa  a'peme^atc*,  aiyotcl,  win 
asepAnAn  a'klwagwasonitc1 ! AwapAmatc1,  anepenitcitcl ! 

t In  this  tale  it  is  related  how  the  raccoon  played  dead  to  deceive  the 
crawfishes,  and  how  it  succeeded  in  enticing  them  from  their  holes  and  killed  as 


“Up  to  your  hips.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Just  up  to  where  you  fork  at  the  opening.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  your  navel.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  your  nipples.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  your  throat.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  your  chin.” 

“How  deep  in  the  water  am  I,  Wolf  that  I am?” 

“Up  to  as  far  as  your  mouth.” 

“How  . . . up !”  A mink  then  went  down  into  the  water 
with  him. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

12.  A Raccoon  plays  Dead  in  order  that  he  may 

THUS  OBTAIN  CRAWFISHES  TO  EAT.1 

A Raccoon  was  once  passing  along  the  shore  of  a lake 
when  he  saw  down  in  the  water  (places)  where  the  Craw- 
fishes had  been  making  holes.  “Wonder,  how  am  I likely 
to  get  hold  of  these  creatures?”  was  the  feeling  in  the 
Raccoon’s  heart.  “Oh,  it  occurs  to  me  now  what  I will 
do ! Why,  I will  simply  play  I am  dead.” 

And  so  he  went  and  found  some  punk,  which  he  began 
to  crumble  in  his  hands.  Then  he  set  to  work  putting 
it  into  his  ears,  eyes,  nose,  anus,  filling  them  up  to  the 
brim.  And  then  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  there  he  lay  down. 

It  so  happened  that  a Crawfish  was  passing  by,  when 
lo,  here  lay  the  Raccoon  stretched  out  on  the  ground ! 

many  as  it  wanted  to  eat.  The  story  contains  an  incident  Which  Reflects  the 
custom  of  giving  recognition  for  an  act  done  for  the  public  good. 
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A'penutc*.  Otawineg  a‘pyatc  alkwakohotAg:,  “lye  penate 
nepugwane.”  . . . 

“Ce1,  penAn! ! KenAtumegwa  ketugimamenan1*.” 

Onltep  utogimameg  ahatc*.  Ina  a‘pyatc‘,  “Aiyo‘*  tcItA- 
pinu,”  ahigutc  ogimawAnh  “Ha"  nahi',  AnematutAn"  wlhi- 
nuwawAnan*,”  ahigutc*. 

“lyemeg11  penate.”  . . . 

“PenAnl !” 

Oni  mackwaneg*  pise‘ka  a‘plse‘kanitc‘.  “Hau  nahi',” 
ahinetc*. 

“ lyemeg"  panate.”  . . . 

“PenAnl  k aw Agl ! ” 

Ini  kaganwikacaw"  ockacya  anapi‘tahetc*.  “Ha"  nahi',” 
ahinetc*. 

“lyemeg"  panate.”  . . . 

“PenAnl  kawAgl !” 

On  ogimaw**  ahinatc  otanesAn* : “Ina‘‘ 1 mawitcItApin".” 

Onlna  amawitcitApinitc*. 

“lyemeg"  panate.”  . . . 

“PenAnl  kawAgl !” 

Amlnetc  ugimaw"  utayan*  nagatokaca1"  wlnumegutc*. 
“Nahi',  wapatcimun  Tna1*,”  ahinetc*. 

“lyemeg"  pan  Ate  nepogwan*,  Ina  nahikalkawamenagu‘a. 
Apina  plyu'kw*  aiya‘kwawisenw*  utawagag*,  ucklceguk*, 
thklwAneg*,  meckwaheg'.” 

“Nahi',  kina  niAmlc*,  mawipapamwa‘tAnu.” 

MAmicI  a‘papamwa‘tAg* : “lyemeg"  panate  nepugwane, 

Ina  nahikalkawamenaguha!  Clgatige*,  penapenaha‘kwago"! 
Klmlcatesipwo" ! Klnlmlpeno" !” 


WAnenaw*  clgawAg  atacipa‘pyami‘kwahuwatc  a‘penaha- 

1 Reside  him  who  had  fetched  the  good  news,  thus  becoming  his  wife. 
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He  looked  at  him,  and  behold,  he  was  dead!  So  away 
he  went.  On  coming  into  town  he  cried  at  the  ^top  ol 
his  voice,  “Away  last  summer  must  he  have  died.”  . . 

“ Hey,  hold  on ! You  have  been  sent  for  by  our  chiei. 

So  over  to  the  chiefs  he  went.  On  his  arrival  there, 
“In  this  place  sit  you  down,”  he  was  told  by  the  clue 
“Now  then,  go  on  with  what  you  have  to  say,”  was  he  told. 

“Away  last  summer.”  . . . 

“Hold  on!” 

Whereupon  with  a garment  of  red  cloth  was  he  clothed. 
“Now,  go  on,”  was  he  told. 

“Away  last  summer.”  . . . 

“Wait  awhile!” 

Then  a necklace  of  the  claws  of  a grizzly  was  put 
about  his  neck.  “Now,  go  on,”  was  he  told. 

“Away  last  summer.”  . . . 

“Wait  awhile!” 

And  then  the  chief  said  to  his  daughter : “ Thither  go 
and  sit  you  down.”  And  thither  she  went  and  sat  down. 

“Away  last  summer.”  . . . 

“Hold  on  a while!” 

Then  was  he  given  the  chief’s  horse  to  the  end  that  he 
might  have  it  to  ride.  “Now  then,  continue  with  your 

story  from  there,”  was  he  told. 

“Away  last  summer  must  he  have  died,  he  who  used 
to  crunch  and  eat  us  up.  So  dead  is  he  that  brimful 
of  punk  is  he  at  the  ears,  eyes,  nose,  anus.” 

“Come,  you  attendant,  go  forth  and  cry  out  the  news.” 

The  attendant  went  out  and  cried  forth  the  news : 
“Away  last  summer  must  he  have  died,  he  who  used  to 
crunch  and  eat  us  up  ! Oh,  ye  widows,  comb  your  hair  with 
zeal!  Get  yourselves  in  glad  dress!  And  let  us  dance!” 

Everywhere  were  the  widows  busy  braiding  tight  their 
hair  and  combing  it.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  gay  dress, 
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‘kwawatck  Klcimlcatesiwatc  anagwawatc  asepAn  a‘klwa- 
gwasutc1.  Tu‘tupecapa  ahAnemomegutck  ahAneminlcopitc 
ugimawutanesAn1.  InaTcagiwapinlmiwatc',  anAgAmuwatc* : 


“lye  panate*  nepuhigwane1, 

5 Ka'kaham&naguha !” 

TAtneg11,  aca‘klwAg  atatapAg  anlmihitcig' ! 

Tu'tupecapa  a‘kusatc  asepAnAnk  Ka‘tenatcl,  atuskl- 
gwanitc’ ! Tu‘tupecapk  anAgamutc* : 


“Tusklgwa.,1 

10  Tusklgwa  — tusklgwa ; 

Tusklgwa, 

Tusklgwa  — tusklgwa.” 

AsAgine‘kanatc  ugimawutanesAn1,  paiyalkitciga  ahAneme- 
kawatck 

15  KApotwe  asepAn  ameme‘k\venlgwanutck  “M  . . . newa- 
pahegogimegu  mahAg1,”  ahitc  a‘to‘kltck  Awapika'kawa- 
matc  a'tcagAmatc  Iniyane  nlminitcink 

Tu‘tupecapa‘a  kapatcitc  alpyatcihiwatc  owanAgukk 
Ina‘kwitck 


1 Tusklgwa  (“he  peeps  from  an  eye”)  is  for  Tnsklgwaw 
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then  they  set  out  for  the  place  where  the  Raccoon  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  ground.  The  Crawfish  went  riding 
on  a horse,  he  and  the  chiefs  daughter  went  riding  double. 
Then  they  all  went  to  dancing,  (and)  they  sang : 

“Away  last  summer  must  he  have  died, 

He  who  used  to  crunch  and  eat  us  up.” 

Oh,  the  zeal  and  grace  the  Crawfishes  displayed  as  they 
moved  through  the  dance! 

The  Crawfish  was  afraid  of  the  Raccoon.  And  lo,  sure 
enough,  was  he  peeping  out  from  an  eye ! The  Crawfish 
then  sang  a song : 

“He  peeps  from  an  eye, 1 

Peeps  from  an  eye  — he  peeps  from  an  eye; 

He  peeps  from  an  eye, 

Peeps  from  an  eye  — he  peeps  from  an  eye.” 

He  held  the  hand  of  the  chief’s  daughter,  and  backward 
they  went  dancing. 

Presently  the  Raccoon  began  rubbing  his  eyes.  “ M . . . 
but  these  creatures  are  waking  me  out  of  my  sleep,”  said 
he  waking  up.  Then  he  went  to  work  crunching  them 
up  in  his  mouth,  he  ate  up  all  those  that  had  been 
dancing. 

The  Crawfish  stood  up  on  coming  to  his  hole. 

That  is  the  end  of  (the  story). 


III.  — PARABLES. 


I . UcKINAWA  AslGATCITC1.1 

Negutenwip  acawaiye  nlcw*  uckinawahAg*  wawfkaneti- 
tcig1.  Ini  negutenw1  negutlna,  “A‘penawig  awasi  nemen- 
waneta,”  ahitc*.  Ini  kutAga,  “Nlnaga1*,  a‘pepog  awasi 
nemenwaneta,”  ahitc*. 

5 Ini  negutenw*  Ina  paponigi  manwanetag*,  “Krklyusa- 
pena,”  ahinatc  uwPkanAn*. 

“Ha°,”  ahigutc*. 

“Klcuwl‘tanu,  nebatckkAn*,”  ahinatc*. 

Uskinawa  ananahi'tatc*.  A‘prtawacatc*,  na‘kaacigasutc*. 
10  Onanagwawatc*. 

Ina  neguta1*,  “KenebAtci  magwa‘e.  KlnawAtcipe‘tawa- 
sopena,”  ahinatc  uwfkanAn*. 

OnanawAtcipehawasowatc*.  Ahawasutc*,  Ina  manwane- 
tAg  a‘penawinig*.  Ne‘kAnikice‘kwe  a‘klyusawatc*.  Kageya 
15  ahanemita‘kyanig',  a‘pwawikawAgitcahinepimenutc‘,  Ina  ma- 
nwanetaga  penawig*.  Ina  wlna  kutaga  nep  ahanemime- 
nutc*.  AiyapAma‘pyawatc‘*,  ananatoktawatc  uwPkanAn* : 
“Tanitca  awasi  manwanetaniAn*?”  ahinatc*. 


1 This  story  is  told  as  an  example  of  a youth  who  bantered  another  and  met 
with  death  at  the  response  of  a banter  returned.  The  inference  conveyed  is,  that 


III.  — PARABLES. 


i The  Youth  that  was  frozen  to  Death.1 

They  say  that  once  on  a time  there  were  two  youths 
who  were  friends  together.  And  so  once  one  of  them 
“When  it  is  summer  better  do  I like  it,”  he  said.  And 
then  the  other,  “As  for  me,  when  it  is  winter  better  do 

I like  it,”  he  said. 

So  once  he  that  preferred  the  winter,  “Let  us  take  a 
walk  over  the  country,”  he  said  to  his  friend. 

“All  right,”  he  was  told. 

“You  had  better  be  warmly  clothed,  for  you  might  get 

cold,”  he  said  to  him.  _ . 

The  youth  then  prepared  himself  with  clothing.  He 
put  on  an  extra  blanket,  and  he  also  put  an  extra  insole 
into  his  moccasins.  Then  they  started  forth. 

Yonder  in  a certain  place,  “You  are  feeling  cold  per- 
haps. Let  us  stop  and  kindle  a fire  to  warm  ourselves, 
he  said  to  his  friend. 

So  then  they  stopped  and  kindled  a fire  to  warm  them- 
selves. He  warmed  himself,  he  that  preferred  the  sum- 
mer. For  a whole  day  they  tramped  about  over  the 
country.  At  last  along  towards  the  cool  of  the  day  it 
was  getting,  and  up  to  this  time  no  water  had  he  yet 
drunk,  he  who  preferred  the  summer.  But  the  other  kept 
drinking  water  all  the  while.  When  they  were  come  back 
home,  he  then  asked  of  his  friend:  “Now  which  do  you 

like  the  better?”  he  said  to  him. 

one  should  not  give  banter  unless  prepared  to  submit  gracefully  and  without  mur- 
mur when  the  tables  are  turned. 
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“On,  penawig  awasi  nemenwanet*,”  ahitc  a‘penawig* 
manwanetAg*. 

Ini  piiponig  aa-pe‘tawipepog  Ina  manwanetAg  a‘pena- 
winig1,  “Nahi7,  krkiyusapena  neguta1*,”  ahinatc  uwkkanAn*. 
Ini  nahina  a/ke^cikesiyanig1.  “ Wlaxita'kacinAn'  krrcl‘ta,” 
ahinatc*. 

Ame‘kwanetAg  atotawatc  uwfkanan1,  agwikana  agw1 
wlhinatc*. 

Onanagwawatc1.  Neguti  caskapepyase^Ag1  ame‘tcika- 
‘kwAg1.  Ina11  neguta  ikpehawasuwatc1.  Ahawasutc1,  ape- 
nawinig1  manwanetAg1.  Na'kanagwawatc1.  A'pyanutamo- 
watc1  ta‘kep  a'pwawikepAtenig1,  acapyayanig1.  “NawAtci- 
talkawicinAne,”  ahinatc  iiwI'kanAn1. 


KlcAnenwItc  anagwawatc1.  Numaga'irsawatc  aslgatcitc1. 
KutAgaga  a‘penutc  uwfkanAn1  klcisIgAtcinitc1. 


2.  WAtciponiwawaneskapiitc1  CASKESI‘a  wAnApAmit*.1 

lyepi  acawaiye  negutenw1  watasa  ahawitc1  ahasatc  owl- 
wAni,  uskinawaha1  ahawahawAtagutc  uwIwAn1.  Awatawu- 
tcinape‘e  ma‘kwatcape  ananatc  owiwAn1.  “Kacitca  a‘teg' 
niAnicipenopenopa‘wiyAnape‘e  ? Ketepanenekuh1.”  Inahina- 
tcape  owiwAn1.  A^wawapeneskimatc1.  Agwimegu  pl‘ta- 
netagwa‘kin‘  mAn‘  klcatesiwen1,  agwinAnacikAskiwicamatcin1 
wkponamAnowitahanitc1. 


1 The  main  point  to  this  story  is  its  explanation  of  the  moral  weakness  of 


some  women. 
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“Why,  when  it  is  summer  do  I like  it  better,  said  he 
who  preferred  the  summer. 

When  the  year  had  passed  half  way  round,  he  that 
preferred  the  summer,  “Come,  let  us  go  for  a walk  some- 
where,” he  said  to  his  friend.  At  the  time  it  was  very 
cold.  “To  the  end  that  you  may  be  cool,  so  accordingly 
must  you  be  clothed,”  he  said  to  him. 

He  remembered  how  he  had  done  to  his  friend,  so  not 
at  all  would  he  say  nay  to  him. 

So  then  they  set  forth  on  their  way.  One  had  on 
nothing  but  his  moccasins,  (and)  went  in  bare  legs.  Over 
there  in  a certain  place  they  kindled  a fire  to  warm  them- 
selves. He  warmed  himself,  he  who  preferred  the  sum- 
mer. And  then  again  they  started  on.  They  came  to 
a spring  that  was  not  closed  up  with  ice,  the  water  was 
not  yet  frozen.  “Stop  and  cool  yourself,”  he  said  to  his 
comrade. 

After  he  had  had  a swim,  they  then  started  on.  They 
had  walked  but  a little  way  when  he  was  frozen  to  death. 
And  the  other  then  went  home  after  his  friend  was  frozen. 

2.  The  Reason  why  a Young  Married  Woman 

CEASED  FROM  HER  EVIL  CONDUCT.1 

It  is  said  that  once  upon  a time  long  ago  there  was 
a warrior  who  had  a wife,  and  the  youths  were  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  taking  her  from  him  and  carrying  her 
away.  Every  time  that  she  was  taken  from  him  he  would 
go  in  a peaceful  manner  and  bring  her  back.  “Pray, 
why  do  you  thus  keep  deserting  me?  For  I am  truly 
fond  of  you.”  Thus  would  he  always  say  to  his  wife. 
It  was  never  his  way  to  scold  her.  But  this  quietness 
of  nature  was  of  no  avail,  never  could  he  persuade  her 
to  have  done  with  the  desires  of  her  passion. 
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Inip1  negutenw*  alte‘tc  aciwenatc*.  Tna  a‘te‘tc  ape‘ta- 
watc1.  Klcipe‘tawatc  atAcimAnamAnatc  uwIwAn1.  “Nahl', 
na-'kAtcl!"  ahigutcape  a'klcawltc1.  Kageya  ahanawhtotc1 
wlmatcikAnwatc1.  “Inigu  watcineskinunan*  wlmAcIyAn1. 

5 A‘ponanawesiyAn>.”  Inahigutc  owIwAn*. 


“Ketepanenekuli  kawAg1,  nlwe,”  ahinatc*.  A‘pwawime- 
gupesetAminitc  ahinuwagwan'.  Kageya  asogihatc  owiwaiV, 
one‘kAnl,  o‘katAn‘  a‘pepyategwApinatc',  askutag1  tcIgAs- 
kute  atAcitiyacimatc'.  Ame‘tcinawatiyanatc  ame‘tcitiyanatc' ; 

10  atAcikegyanenatc*. 


A skate1  nlcw1  pa^witepanitci1*  a'ketesunitc1.  Nlsipine- 
tcakanAn  a‘konig  aha'kwinitc1.  Klciketesunitc  a‘ponima- 
masAtesinitc1. 


AskAtc  Inawapiketemagesitc1  wlma^witc1.  Mamasatc 
15  atAclkawatc1,  mamAsatc  ahAnwatcInitc1.  TcAtcawI  ape‘c 
neguti  klceswe  caski  negutenw1  ahAnwatcInitc1. 


Ini  manetlhag1  watcimamasAtesiwatc  a‘penatc* ; palkwi- 
tepanitcin1  mAnetusaha‘  a^enlgAmeguwatc1  nameg1.  Ona- 
wlcawesiwatc1. 


So  it  happened,  as  the  story  goes,  that  he  once  took 
her  away  to  a secluded  retreat.  There  in  that  sequestered 
place  he  kindled  a fire.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished 
kindling  the  fire,  then  there  he  went  in  unto  his  wife, 
repeating  it  over  and  again.  “Oh,  once  more!”  she  would 
say  to  him  every  time  that  he  was  done.  At  last  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  swell  with  an  erection.  “Now  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  I dislike  to  have  you  lie  with  me. 
You  are  no  longer  virile.”  Thus  he  was  told  by  his  wife. 

“But  I am  yet  really  fond  of  you,  my  wife,”  he  said 
to  her.  She  would  not  listen  to  any  such  talk  of  his. 
Finally  he  bound  his  wife  with  cords,  he  tied  her  hands 
and  feet  together,  and  held  her  with  the  buttocks  next 
to  the  fire.  He  had  drawn  the  garments  away  from  the 
buttocks  and  made  her  naked  there  5 then  he  held  her  in 
place  with  a firm  grip  of  the  hands. 

Presently  two  flat-headed  creatures  came  forth  from  her, 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  They  were  as  long  as  the 
fingers.  As  soon  as  these  creatures  came  out  on  account 
of  the  heat,  then  was  she  no  longer  eager  to  yield  to 
bodily  desire. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  feel  the  want  ot 
satisfying  his  own  physical  longing.  He  teased  her  with 
a good  deal  of  fuss,  and  not  until  after  much  ado  did 
she  feel  like  consenting.  It  was  common  after  that  for 
her  to  go  a whole  month  and  have  the  yielding  desire 
but  once. 

Such  is  the  reason  why  harlots  are  always  eager  to 
lust;  they  become  tickled  by  the  little  flat-headed  worms 
that  nibble  upon  them  from  the  inside.  And  then  they 
get  restless  for  relief. 
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3.  I‘kwawa  Anesegutc  unapaman1.1 

lye  acawaiye  negutenw*  negut  i‘kwawa  a/klmi'katltc*. 
Inip*  negutenw1  a‘ke‘kanemegutc  unapamAn*.  Aclcanitc 
ahinwasunitc',  on  ahe'tcaka^isunitc*. 


Ka‘tenatcl  ahe^cahatc1,  nalka  mPkemegutcin  a‘pyanuta- 
gutc*.  Inanawatc  unapamAn*,  ke‘tcipemitasakatug  a‘plta- 
mowatc*  mPkemegutcin*  • pltamowatc  awanAgowig*  peniita- 
SAgatw'.  A‘kepanwAgwaskakowatc  unapamAn*.  Ineniwa 
awapipe'tawatc  awanagowinig1  pemitasagAtw1. 


Ini  kwlyasaha11  a'pyanutagutc1.  “Kwlyesahetige  klpe- 
swapena ! PltcisawAg  aiyoli  ma‘kwAg*!"  Oni  kwlyesahali 
a-a-semihegutc  a‘pe‘tawatc>. 


OnawapimAmatomegutc*  tcawlcw*. 

ICAgatcitcimeg  ahanemipe^awatc*.  “ Kwlyesahetige  aiya- 
wi‘tclhiku ! Klw^ipAmenepwa  a-ai-yawi‘tclhiyagwe !”  Inahi- 
natc*  kwlyasaha1*. 

Mahali  wlna  paswatci4*  amAmatomegutc1,  cawan  a‘pwa- 
wipeme'tawatc*.  Kra-‘kaswatc\  “NahP,  kwlyesahetige  na- 
tugu  kema‘kesalwawAn'  kl‘pemAmupene”  Inahinatc*  kwlya- 
saha*1.  Krpyatonitc*  ma‘kesahAn*  wlpPtawiwetonitcin1,  ana- 
gwawatc  anAtupAniwatc1.  Amelkawawatc*  wltclskwawawa  l; 
a‘klnesawatc  aneta,  pyayawatc  aiyapAm*;  m!celkwaiyAn 
a'pyatowatc*. 


. This  is  told  as  an  example  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  incidentally  it  offers 
de„  instance  of  the  kind  of  crime  that  can  be  summarily  disposed  of  without 
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3.  The  Woman  that  was  slain  by  her  Husband.1 

In  long  past  times  there  was  once  a woman  who  delight- 
ed in  passionate  pleasure  (with  other  men).  Now  it  is  said 
that  once  on  a time  she  was  found  out  by  her  husband. 
That  he  went  on  a hunt  for  game  he  made  believe*  and 
then  far  from  habitation  he  hid  himself. 

Behold,  it  was  true  that  when  she  went  to  a lonely 
distant  spot,  then  again  did  he  who  was  wooing  her  come 
to  where  she  was.  And  when  she  saw  her  husband,  then 
into  a big  log  she  and  her  lover  ran  for  safety ; they  fled 
into  the  hole  of  the  log.  Then  the  hole  was  closed  and 
they  were  shut  in  by  her  husband.  The  man  then  set 
to  work  kindling  a fire  in  the  hollow  of  the  log. 

Thereupon  to  the  place  where  he  was  came  some  boys. 
“O  boys,  let  us  smoke  them  out!  There  came  running 
into  this  place  some  bears!”  And  then  by  the  boys  was 
he  given  help  in  building  the  fire. 

And  then  began  he  to  be  besought  by  both  of  them. 

Without  paying  them  any  heed  at  all,  he  went  right 
on  building  the  fire.  “O  boys,  now  try  your  skill  at 
archery ! Let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  bow  and 
arrow !”  thus  said  he  to  the  boys. 

Now  by  them  that  were  being  smoked  was  he  besought, 
but  he  paid  them  no  heed.  After  he  had  burned  them 
up,  “Now  then,  boys,  go  fetch  your  moccasins  (and)  let 
us  flee  away,”  so  said  he  to  the  boys.  After  they  had 
fetched  the  moccasins  that  they  might  have  extra  ones 
to  wear,  they  then  set  out  to  go  to  war.  They  found 
the  enemy-,  and  after  they  had  slain  some  of  them,  they 
then  returned ; some  scalps  they  fetched  home. 


incurring  the  hostility  of  the  clan  of  the  one  punished. 
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A'pwawikagohinetc  irtr'kaswatc  owhvAn'  na‘ka  mi'ke- 
tAmakutcin  owIwAn1.  Kwlyesaha1'  apiwltamegutcin',  a‘ta- 
cinitc1,  awatasawinitc*. 


4.  WAnapamit  A‘papagamegutc  udawAmawan1.1 

lye  aca\vaiye  negutenw*  i'kwawa  klml'katltc*.  A‘pena- 
5 wige,  ahutawenigawatc'  me‘tusaneniwAg'.  Inina*'  mAn 
i‘kwawa  sagitc  ineniwAn  a/u’tcimAnegutc',  AnAga‘kwAn  apo- 
‘kecwanitc  a-irtciniAnegutc*.  TcAgAnaga'koliAn  a‘kepici- 
matc  unapamAn1  wPpwawike'kanemegutc'. 


AskAtc  ineniwa  a‘ke‘kanematc‘  pemitopa'kw'  a'u'tcimA- 
10  nametc  uwiwAn1.  Pa'kotanig',  “Nlnacita  tcapalkwaneg'  nl- 
•u'tcicin",”  ahinatc  uwiwAn1.  I‘kwawa  cagwanemutc' ; ka- 
geya  amaiyotc*  unapamAn  acagwanemutc'  tcapa‘kwaneg' 
wru-tcicinitc1.  Kageya1'  neniwa  a‘ponimatc  uwiwAn'.  Klne- 
panitc  amlwahonatc'.  Acitawlna  tcapa‘kwaneg  a/u'tcicig*. 
15  AskAtc  anebatc'. 


Kabotwe  uwiyahAn  atclstclpahogutc*.  Itepamcine'katc', 
ame'kutcanAg'  mecimlnAgaiy'.  On  umates  a‘ketenAg', 
alklskecAg‘  mlnAgaiy'. 

“I!”  ahinitc'  neniwAn'. 

* The  main  object  of  the  story  is  to  point  a warning  against  being  unfaithful 
to  a hushand.  Incidentally  it  shows  the  responsibility  of  the  clan  for  the  conduct 
of  its  members.  It  is  inferred  that  the  woman’s  brother  was  her  nearest  clan 
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Nothing  was  said  to  him  for  burning  up  his  wife  and 
the  man  who  had  made  love  to  his  wife.  1 he  boys  that 
made  up  his  party,  as  many  as  there  were  of  them,  were 

created  warriors. 

4.  The  Wife  that  was  slain  with  a Club 
by  her  Brother.1 

In  the  long  distant  past  there  was  once  a woman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  amorous  pleasure  with 
(other  men).  It  was  in  the  summer-time,  and  in  the 
village  houses  were  the  people  then  living.  It  was  then 
that  this  woman  with  a man  from  the  outside  had  union, 
by  way  of  a hole  that  he  had  cut  in  the  bark  was  how 
she  had  union  with  him.  A small  piece  of  baik  she  had 
placed  as  a cover  over  the  hole  so  that  by  hei  husband 

she  might  not  be  found  out. 

After  a while  the  man  learned  that  by  way  of  a place 
in  the  side  of  the  lodge  was  access  had  to  his  wife. 
When  it  was  night,  “I  myself  this  time  next  to  the  wall 
will  lie,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  The  woman  was  not  willing; 
and  when  finally  she  went  to  crying,  her  husband  was  not 
anxious  then  to  sleep  on  the  side  next  to  the  wall.  At 
last  the  man  left  off  speaking  to  his  wife.  But  after  she 
fell  asleep  he  moved  her  away  from  the  place.  Then  he 
took  a turn  at  sleeping  by  the  place  next  to  the  wall. 
After  awhile  he  fell  asleep. 

Presently  by  some  one  was  he  nudged.  As  in  that 
direction  he  reached  out  his  hand,  he  took  hold  of  a large 
penis.  Then  his  knife  he  took  out  (and)  cut  off  the  penis. 
“I!”  said  the  other  man. 

relative,  and  it  was  he  who  administered  the  punishment  and  gave  up  his  other 
sister  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead. 
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A'po'kecAg'  watcinemAdanigutc',  Inahiga  pIcagAn  asogi- 
ltotc' ; on  uke'tclplheg  asogi'tawatc'.  Mamaiya  kegiceyapa, 
“To‘klnu,  klwutcanuta,”  ahinatc  uwnvAn'. 

Awunagltc  I‘kwawa,  alpe‘tawatc‘.  Inina  a-e-g  omeconiAn 
awunaglnitc*.  Tclgaskute  pacito‘a  tcItApitc1,  a-AdAmatc'. 
Awutcanutatc1,  na‘k  atclkakuhigatc  umecomAn  aminawa- 
bAmegutc1  kago  uke'tclplheg  awawapagotaneg*.  “Nahaga- 
ni‘kwe,  maiyagikenw'  kepltcigwan' !” 


MAnaciwabAtAg1,  “I!”1  ahitci.  Onanuwisatc  amawipA- 
gitAg'  mlnAgaiy'. 

Kekiceyap  ineniwa  ame'kawutc  ackwadameg  anepeg 
uwInAgai  a'klskecatanig' ; anaganetc'  pyatciciskwaki'totc' ; 
na‘k  ame'kAineg  ataciklskonwacutc'. 


Ini  na‘k  i‘kwawa  udawamawAn'  nodaganitc',  ahawitc 
ahanitc'.  Sagitc  utc  anAtomegutc'.  Nwuwawltc  a'papA- 
gamegutc  udawamawAn'.  Ineniwa  klcipapAgAmatc',  a‘pe- 
nutc' ; ahuwlgewatc'  pyayatc',  “ Mawitclgakuhanu  kemisa- 
henan  udapinaiy',”  ahinatc  ute'kwamAn1,  iskwasahAn'.  “Kl- 
citcIgakrihAmAne  Ina‘‘  klnanahAp'.  Kata  aiyapAmiaryohi- 
pya'kAn',”  ahinAtc  ute'kwamAn'. 


Iskwasa  amawitcigakuhAg  umisahAn  udApinaiy1.  Kici- 
tcIgakuliAg',  Ina  ananahapitc  usesah.\n  acimegutc1.  Ahu- 
napamitc  umisahAn  unapamAn*.  Ne‘kima‘tusaneniwiwatc 


1 Said  sharply  with  high  voice. 
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He  cut  a hole  at  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  there  a 
string  he  tied  to  it;  then  to  her  belt  he  tied  it.  Eail^ 
in  the  morning,  “Wake  up,  you  should  be  cooking,  he 
said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  rose  from  her  bed  (and)  started  the 
fire.  At  the  same  time  her  father-in-law  rose  from  his 
bed.  By  the  fire  was  the  old  man  seated,  (and)  he  was 
smoking.  As  she  was  cooking,  and  while  she  was  sweep- 
ing, by  her  father-in-law  was  she  seen  with  something 
dangling  from  her  belt.  “O  daughter-in-law,  strange  is  the 
look  of  your  knife-case !” 

As  just  so  she  turned  to  look  at  it,  “I!”1  she  said. 
Then  she  flew  out  of  the  lodge  (and)  went  to  throw  away 
the  penis. 

In  the  morning  the  man  was  found  in  the  doorway  of 
the  place  where  he  had  died  on  account  of  having  his 
penis  cut  off ; he  had  been  trailed  by  the  path  of  blood 
he  spilled  when  coming  home ; and  it  was  found  where 
his  penis  had  been  cut  off  with  a knife. 

And  when  the  woman’s  brother  heard  of  the  news,  then 
to  where  she  was  he  went.  From  outside  was  she  cal- 
led to  come  forth.  When  she  came  out,  she  was  beaten 
to  death  with  a club  by  her  brother.  After  the  man 
had  slain  her  with  a club,  he  then  went  home ; when 
at  the  place  where  he  and  others  dwelt  he  was  come, 
“Go  sweep  the  place  of  the  couch  of  our  elder  sister,”  he 
said  to  his  sister,  a little  girl.  “After  you  have  finished 
sweeping  it,  there  I want  you  to  sit.  Do  not  return  to 
this  place  again,”  he  said  to  his  sister. 

The  girl  then  went  and  swept  the  sleeping-place  of 
her  elder  sister.  After  she  had  finished  sweeping  it,  there 
she  seated  herself  down  as  she  had  been  commanded  by 
her  elder  brother.  Then  she  took  for  husband  him  who 
had  been  husband  to  her  elder  sister.  As  long  as  they 
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ahunapamitc',  pacanepenitc'  klpacitohinitc*.  WlnAga*',  kl- 
medemuhitc'  pa'kimeg  a'tepanegutc' ; wlnaga  a/e'g  a'tepa- 
natc*.  Agwi  nAnacimyacitotatlwatcin'  ne‘kimaltosaneniwi- 
watc'.  Na‘k  Ina  Ineniw",  agwinAnaci  kutaga1'  i'kwawa1' 
5 wlgwanatcin' ; a‘tepanatc  uwIwAn  utc'. 


5.  Uckinawa‘a  wanimatc1  Manitowi'kwawan'.1 

Iye  acawaiye  negutenw'  uckinawa  aml'kematc'  caske- 
slhali.  Manwanematcin'  klkaskimatc',  alke‘tciklciginitcitcl ! 
NAtawatc  a‘pwawru-wlwitc‘.  Oni  kutAgAn'  na‘k  amrke- 
matc', waslmahemenetcin'.  Ina'klkaskimatc',  ahuwlwitc'. 
10  Keyahapaiy"  wapinlgwanite‘e ! 


Tni  wanimatcin  awapwagesinitc' : 

“Wapinuha,2  wapinuha,a,) 

Wapinuha,  wapinuha’a- ; 

Uta'kwanitcIgAnAni  wapiwapinlgwanitclni, 

] 5 Wapinuhtra-.” 

MAnaciwapAmatc  uwIwAn',  ka'tenamatci  awapinlgwanitc'! 
Ini  nAtawatc  a'pemecihwatc  Inini  wanimatcin1.  AmAta- 
natc  a‘kwitcasen  a'tacitcitApinitc',  Inahiga  a'tacimaiyonitc'. 
“Kinatca1'  nAtawatc'  klhuwlwemenc,”  ahinatc1. 


1 This  example  gives  warning  of  what  may  result  from  infidelity  in  love,  especially 
unfaithfulness  to  one  of  supernatural  nature.  It  tells  of  a youth  who  forsook  one 

sister  for  another,  and  was  slain  by  the  forsaken  ; and  that  from  the  pieces  of  his 
body  came  the  snow-birds. 
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lived  she  had  him  for  husband,  even  until  he  died,  which 
was  after  he  had  become  an  aged  man.  And  as  for  her, 
when  she  became  an  old  woman  was  she  yet  held  in 
warm  affection  by  him-  and  she  on  her  part  was  also 
fond  of  him.  In  no  way  whatsoever  did  they  ill-treat 
each  other  during  the  full  length  of  their  lives.  And  the 
man,  not  at  all  in  other  women  had  he  any  interest ; it 
was  because  he  loved  his  wife. 


5.  The  Youth  that  forsook  a Manitou  Woman.1 

In  the  long  distant  past  was  once  a youth  that  made 
love  to  maidens.  After  he  had  won  the  girl  whom  he 
loved,  lo,  he  marvelled  to  find  that  she  was  an  aged 
(woman)!  And  so  he  concluded  not  to  have  her  for 
wife.  Accordingly  to  another  he  then  made  love,  one  that 
was  younger  sister  (to  the  other).  And  after  he  had  won 
her,  he  made  her  his  wife.  But  of  a truth  she  was 
white-eyed ! 

Then  she  whom  he  had  forsaken  began  to  wail : 

“She  is  white,2  she  is  white, 

She  is  white,  she  is  white; 

She  whom  he  loves  is  white  in  both  eyes, 

She  is  white.” 

As  he  thus  looked  upon  his  wife,  lo,  in  very  truth  was 
she  white  in  the  eyes ! • And  so  he  concluded  to  follow 
after  her  whom  he  had  forsaken.  He  overtook  her  at 
a place  where  on  top  of  a rock  she  sat,  and  there  she 
was  weeping.  “It  is  you  whom  I have  made  up  my  mind 
to  make  my  wife,”  he  said  to  her. 

2 Wapinuha,  for  the  substantive  wapinuu,  which  in  turn  is  used  for  the  verb 
wapinuhiw*,  “she  is  white.” 
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“ OwIwinu  w&pinlgwata  tapanAta,”  ahigutc'.  A-a-ta‘pene- 
‘kanegutc1,  awapa‘kanetc  uwlyaw'.  A'pegi-kicig' ; oni  pa- 
pegwa  a'pemi-a-nisawatc1  mane  wIskenoliAg'.  “W&pinohAg* 
klhigog'  me‘tusaneniwAg',”  ahigutc  1 i'kwawAn'. 

5 Inigitca  Inig  a'pepog1  maskotag'  klwitawAg',  w&pinohAg 
anetcig'. 

Uckinawii1"  wanimata  mAnetowi'kwawAn'.  A'pAgicimug 
awitcig'  niAnetowi'kwawAg  a'tAciniAnetowkkwahitc'.  Inape‘e 
wiitcimeskwana'kwa'k'  pagicimugin',  Inigi  mAnetowi'kwa- 
10  wAg  amecku'kamowatc*  klcegw'  lna‘‘. 


6.  CASKESlHAG1  mANETlCIG1.2 

Tyip'  Acawaiye  negutenw'  nlcw'  caskeslhAg  ahuwl'kane- 
tlwatc'.  Inipa/e'g'  nlcw'  uckinawtihAg  akutcimrkemawatc 
rnaha"  caskeslha1',  cawanapin"  a'pwawikAgAnonetlwatc'. 
Kageva  amuswanemawatc'.  MAninina  i'pi  a'penawig*. 


15  Inlpi  negutenw'  a'penawinig  amawiga'kenAininitc'  wlgu- 
pyan'.  AnawAnw&pAmawatc*.  Penutcimeg  ahanitc',  Ina 
atAcika‘kenAminitc‘  wlgupyan'.  A‘ka‘kenAminitc'  wlgupyan', 
a‘kiwiga‘  kisotawawatc'. 


1 Ahigutc',  logically  it  is  the  birds  that  were  spoken  to,  but  grammatically  the 

address  was  to  the  youth  from  whose  body  the  birds  sprang. 
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“Marry  the  white-eyed  one  whom  you  love,”  he  was 
told.  Then  was  he  grabbed  by  the  hand,  and  down  was 
flung  his  body.  He  broke  into  pieces  when  he  fell;  and 
straightway  there  flew  up  many  birds.  “ White-ones  shall 
you  be  called  by  the  people,”  they1  were  told  by  the  woman. 

They  truly  are  the  birds  that  in  the  winter-time  stay 
about  on  the  open  ground,  white-ones  they  are  called. 

She  whom  the  youth  had  betrayed  was  a manitou  woman. 
Of  the  manitou  women  dwelling  at  the  place  of  the  setting 
sun  was  she  a manitou  woman.  Now,  the  reason  why  the 
sky  is  often  red  during  the  time  of  the  going-down  of 
the  sun,  is  that  those  manitou  women  are  reddening  the 
sky  there. 

6.  Two  Maidens  who  played  the  Harlot  with 
Each  Other.2 

It  is  said  that  once  on  a time  long  ago  there  were 
two  young  women  who  were  friends  together.  It  is  told 
that  there  were  also  two  youths  who  tried  to  woo  the 
two  maidens,  but  they  were  not  able  even  so  much  as 
to  talk  with  one  another.  After  awhile  the  youths  began 
to  suspect  something  wrong  with  them.  It  is  reported 
that  this  took  place  in  the  summer. 

So  it  is  said  that  once  during  the  summer  the  two  maid- 
ens started  away  to  peel  off  bark.  The  youths  followed 
after,  staying  just  far  enough  behind  to  keep  within  sight 
of  them.  (The  girls)  went  a long  way  off,  and  over  there 
is  where  they  stripped  off  bark.  While  (the  girls)  were 
peeling  the  bark,  (the  youths)  all  that  time  kept  themselves 
hidden  from  them. 

2 This  is  an  account  of  how  two  young  women  had  sexual  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  how,  as  a result  of  the  unnatural  union,  one  gave  birth  to  an 
unnatural  offspring. 
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AskAtc  a‘poninutawawatc  a‘tAnesinitc'.  Awapihanawi- 
nawatc  ahawinitc1.  Ke‘tcinapyayawatc  awapitclpeninawl- 
nitci ! Mene'ta  neguti  klcipenlnawinitc  acegisahunitc*. 
“ Kasitca  mahAg*  wlhicawiwAg*  ?”  aAcitahawatc'.  Awapi- 
5 tcImAnetlnitc' ! 


Negut  acacugeg  uckinawaa  tcawlna  anase'kawawatc'. 
A'kwitc1  watcicinitcin'  ahatawasanitci.  Utcigasku  atclga- 
‘katanig  amaiyAgigenig’,  meckka  owInAga'  acigenig  aaxi- 
genig'. 

10  Inip'  amAmatomeguwatc : “Kata  atcimi‘kage !”  ahigu- 

watc*.  “Agwiku  Icemegu  Icawiyagin'.  UwiyahAgu  watci- 
cawiyag'.” 


AskAtcip'  negutina  caskesl  ahAtckkwitc1.  Askatcitcl! 
anucatc*  • unltcanesAn*  papa‘klheg  ahiciginitci ! 


7.  1‘kwawa  kAtemagihat  unApenatci11.1 

15  Tye  acawaiye  negutenw'  i‘kwawa  anepeg*.  A‘klmcwihatc 
unitcanesa1'.  AskAtcIna  unapaniAn*  na‘ka  kutag  i'kwawAn 
ahuwlwinitc1.  Tna  neniwa  wawlnitcin  a‘ketemahanitc  unl- 
tcanesa1'  acenotcin ; a‘pwawacamanitcape‘e. 

Negutenw’  a'pepog  Ina‘kwawa  amawkketahwatc1.2  A‘kl- 
20  wanitc*.  Tna'1  neguta  a‘ponitc‘,  apenya1’  atAciwutcahwutck 
Ayaciwutcahutc’,  i'kwawAn  a'pyanutagutc’.  Klcasa/kwatc1, 


1 This  story  is  a warning  to  those  who  arc  unkind  to  their  step-children.  It  tells 

of  the  unhappy  experience  of  a selfish  step-mother  with  the  apparition  of  the 
mother  of  her  step-children. 
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After  awhile  (the  youths)  no  longer  heard  the  sound  of 
(the  maidens)  at  work.  Whereupon  they  began  to  creep 
up  to  where  they  were.  When  they  drew  nigh,  behold, 
the  maidens  were  then  in  the  act  of  taking  off  their 
clothes ! The  first  to  disrobe  flung  herself  down  on  the 
ground  and  lay  there.  “Pray,  what  are  these  (girls)  going 
to  do?”  wast  he  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  (the  youths).  And 
to  their  amazement  the  girls  begap  to  lie  with  each  other ! 

Thereupon  one  of  the  youths  whistled,  and  both  together 
ran  up  to  where  (the  girls)  were.  One  that  was  lying  on 

top  instantly  fell  over  backwards.  Her  clitoris  was  stand- 

ing out  and  had  a queer  shape,  it  was  like  a turtle’s  penis. 

Thereupon  (the  maidens)  began  to  plead  with  (the  youths) : 
“Oh,  don’t  tell  on  us!”  they  said  to  them.  “Truly,  it 
is  not  of  our  own  free  desire  that  we  have  done  this 
thing.  We  have  done  it  under  the  influence  of  some 
unknown  being.” 

It  is  said  that  afterwards  one  of  the  maidens  became 
big  with  child.  In  the  course  of  time,  strange  to  relate ! 

she  gave  birth ; and  the  child  was  like  a soft-shell  turtle ! 

7.  The  Woman  that  ill-treated  her  Step-Children.1 

In  the  long  distant  past  was  once  a woman  that  died. 
She  had  had  two  children  of  her  own.  In  the  course  of 
time  her  husband  married  another  woman.  Now,  the  man’s 
wife  ill-used  the  children  whenever  he  was  away ; never 
would  she  feed  them. 

Once  in  the  winter-time  the  woman  went  out  to  dig 
for  wild  potatoes.2  She  wandered  away  and  was  lost. 
In  a certain  place  she  stopped  to  make  camp,  and  there 
the  potatoes  she  cooked.  While  she  was  busy  with  the 

2 AmawPketahwatc',  “she  went  out  to  dig  for  them,”  meaning  “she  went  to  dig 
for  wild  potatoes.” 
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“ Wisenitawe,”  ahinatc'.  Ayaciwlseniwatc',  “NenitcanesAg' 
khvatesltugahig1,”  iihinatc1  pyanutagutcin'. 

“ Ketunltcanesiyap'  ?”  ahigutc*. 

“Agwl,”  ahinatc1  pyanutagutcin'.  “Cask*  na'penagigi- 
5 ma“,"  Inahinatc'  pyanutagutcin*. 

“Inama<l  nlnan  amawagayag',  niAnacinotagayag' : pa‘ki- 
meg  apenoliAg1  ketemahap',  netecinotagapena.”  Inahigutc' 
pyanutagutcin'. 

MAnaciw^pAmatc',  Ininitcl  ApenoliAg  ugiwawAn' ! Keya- 
10  hapaiy0  utcIpaiyAn'  pyanutagute‘c ! A'pemiwapamutc*,  ahu- 
wigewatcic  ahinamutc*.  Klwanlwayu  wlnaga1*,  ketana 
a‘ke‘kanetAg  ahuwlgewatc'.  TcIpaiyAn  ahanemipemine'ka- 
gutc*.  Tna  ahuwlgewatc'  pyatamutc*.  Manacipltcisatc'  wi- 
giyapeg',  a‘katcisahegutc'  tcIpaiyAn' ; nawAskut  a‘pAgicig 
15  aha‘kasutc*.  “Wana  aiyo  m.vna  katemahat*1  nenltcane- 
sa‘‘!nl  ahitc'  tclpaiy3. 


8.  PacitD‘a  watcinesatc  ociseman1.2 

Ahuwlgiwatc*  kalkyatcig  amawaseng',  awltcihawatc  oci- 
semwawa1'.  Negutenw*  awasayag  a'kowetci  aclcatc1. 

1 The  words  in  quotation  are  used  in  the  third  person  but  the  senseis  a vocative. 

2 To  the  Fox  mind  this  is  an  impressive  story.  It  is  meant  as  an  example  of 
the  evil  effect  wrought  from  an  improper  preparation  of  holy  food.  To  appreciate 

the  tale  it  needs  to  be  taken  with  its  setting.  The  old  man  is  a witch,  as  pai- 
daily  indicated  by  the  following  incidents : the  mysterious  way  in  which  he  causes 
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cooking,  by  a woman  was  she  visited.  When  she  had 
finished  with  the  cooking,  “Let  us  eat,”  she  said  to  her. 
While  they  were  eating,  “My  children  no  doubt  are 
lonely,”  she  said  to  the  visitor. 

“And  so  you  are  mother  of  children?”  she  was  told. 

“No,”  she  said  to  the  visitor.  “They  are  only  my  step- 
children,” she  thus  said  to  the  stranger. 

“Over  at  yonder  place  where  we  are  in  camp  together, 
this  is  the  report  that  we  have  heard : that  much  abuse 
do  you  heap  upon  (your)  children,  such  is  the  rumor  that 
we  have  heard.”  Thus  she  was  told  by  the  stranger. 

As  thus  she  looked  upon  her,  behold,  it  was  the  chil- 
dren’s mother!  Why,  in  truth,  here  she  was  visited  by 
her  phantom ! Then  she  started  to  flee,  towards  the  place 
where  she  (and  her  family)  dwelt  was  the  way  she  fled. 
Although  up  to  now  she  had  been  lost,  yet  she  learned 
where  her  home  was.  By  the  phantom  was  she  followed 
along  the  way.  To  the  place  where  she  (and  her  family) 
lived  did  she  come  fleeing.  As  she  thus  entered  the 
lodge  in  full  flight,  over  headlong  was  she  pushed  by 
the  phantom ; into  the  centre  of  the  fire  she  fell  (and)  was 
burned.  “Who  are  you  that  you  should  abuse  my  chil- 
dren !” 1 said  the  phantom. 


8.  Why  an  Old  Man  slew  his  Grandson.2 

The  old  folks  were  then  dwelling  at  the  place  of  the 
winter  village,  they  were  then  abiding  with  their  grand- 
children. One  day  the  youngest  of  the  boys  went  off  on 


the  death  of  the  youth ; his  taking  on  the  form  of  a bear,  the  most  dreadful  kind 
of  witch;  his  peculiar  exclamation  at  the  grave,  and  the  particular  way  in  which 
he  raises  the  dead;  the  various  invisible  forms  assumed  by  those  who  watch  for 
the  witch ; and  the  way  the  witch  is  disposed  of. 
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A'pyatAcitc'  ma‘kw.\n  a/pyanatc*  nalka  asepAnAn'.  Ma‘kwAn 
amlnatc  omccomesan'  wlmetawesa'kwanitc1.1  “MAna  wlna 
asepAna  nlna  mklgAnu.”  Inahitc  uckinawa‘\ 

“ Wlmenaskunukehe !”  ahitc'  pacitoa  ake‘tca‘kwatci. 

“ KihAmwapwakutc* !”  ahitc  uckinawa1".  OnaponikutAgi- 
kagohinwatc  a‘klganutc'.  Klciklganutc  uckinawa  anagwa- 
watc  usesaha1,  aclcawatc*.  A‘pyawatc  lya  neguta1  a‘po- 
nlwatc'. 

NomAga  Ina‘  ahawiwatc'  uskinawa  awapa'kwAmAtAg1. 
A’a  'kwAmAtAg*  ne‘kAn‘  tepe'kwe  pacaw&pAnig' ; manawa- 
‘kwanig  anepeg*.  A'pltawawatc'  waslmahitcig'.  A'pwawi- 
papegwapenowatc'.  Pa'kutanig  a'a^kawS-pAmawatc  uslma- 
‘wawAn*. 

Initepe‘kwe  aguwiyahAn'  pyanitcin1.  Ne‘kAniklce‘kwe 
Ina‘  ahawiwatc1.  Palkutanig'  na‘k  a a^kawapAmawatc  usl- 
ma'wawAn'.  A'a^kawapAmawatciga/1  negut*  Tepe'kwine- 
niwAn  2 amocihatc  ahuwlhawitc'  Tepe‘kwineniwAn‘,  wlhutci- 
pwawina/ugutc'.  Na‘ka  negut  AnemohAn  amocihatc1  Ane- 
mohAn  ahuwlhawitc'.  Neguti  kutAga  nalka  tcIpate'kwAn 
amocihatc  ahuwlhawitc',  wlhutcipwawinawugutc  uwIyaliAn1 
pyanit®. 


AskAtc'  ma'kwAn  a'pyatcinotagusinitc',  a'pyatcipAgAmi- 
gapanitc'.  Anemohit  aslslgimatc'  ma‘kwAn' ; cewan  a‘pwa- 

1 Wlmetawesa'kwanitc',  “hold  a feast  of  the  midewiwin,”  a feast  to  which  are 
invited  only  those  members  who  are  in  the  secret  society. 
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a hunt  for  game.  On  his  return  he  fetched  home  a bear 
and  a raccoon.  The  bear  he  gave  to  his  giandfather 
for  him  to  cook  and  hold  a feast  of  the  midewiwin.1  “As 
for  this  raccoon,  I will  keep  it  myself  and  hold  a feast 
of  the  clans  with  it.”  Thus  spoke  the  youth. 

“ He  would  eat  the  fresh  meat  as  he  would  the  common 
food  of  the  usual  meal !”  said  the  old  man,  who  was  much 
displeased. 

“Why,  you  and  the  rest  shall  have  it  to  eat!”  said  the 
youth.  So  with  no  further  words  he  celebrated  a feast  of 
the  clans.  And  after  the  youth  had  done  with  the  feast, 
then  went  he  off  with  his  elder  brothers  on  a hunt  for 
game.  Coming  to  a place  off  there  somewhere,  they 
halted  and  made  camp. 

They  were  not  long  at  the  place  before  the  youth  fell 
sick.  He  was  ill  all  night  long,  even  until  morning ; and 
then  in  the  forenoon  he  died.  His  brothers  buried  him 
in  a grave.  They  did  not  go  home  at  once.  At  night 
they  kept  watch  over  their  younger  brother. 

During  that  night  nobody  came.  They  remained  there 
all  (the  next)  day.  And  at  night  they  kept  another  watch 
over  their  younger  brother.  As  they  watched,  one  had 
a vision  of  the  Man-of-the-Night 2 and  of  himself  becoming 
changed  into  the  person  of  the  Man-of-the-Night,  that  in 
so  doing  he  might  be  seen  by  no  one.  Another  had  a 
vision  of  a dog  and  of  himself  becoming  transformed  into 
the  form  and  nature  of  a dog.  Still  one  other  had  a 
vision  of  a ghost  and  of  himself  made  into  the  likeness 
of  a ghost,  that  in  so  doing  he  might  not  be  seen  by  one 
that  should  chance  to  come. 

After  awhile  the  sound  of  a bear  was  heard  approach- 
ing, it  was  coming  on  a walk  and  with  a slow,  measured 
step.  He  that  was  changed  into  a dog  whimpered  out  of 

1 Tepe’kwineniw",  “night  man,"  a spirit  of  the  night. 
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winawugutc'.  Malkwa  atetepusatc*  nyawen'  tcIpaiyAn'. 
WatapAnig',  altAnelkwahinitc  a'pyayatc',  a'tAgeskAg  alk*, 
“Inwi'!”  ahitciga’’. 

Papegw3  a'kwitanAg'  tclpaiya  a'pAgicig*  tclpaiy8.  Alta- 
5 genatc  uckinawahAn'  a‘pematesinitc  aiyapAm'.  Otonegitcl 
a‘pAgAmatc‘ ! 

“Waguna  watcihiyAn',  neme'cu?  Ici'nu.” 

“ A‘katusiyan'  asepAn3  w&pigunAn'  \vItAguswAge‘e  •,  Initca 
watcihenan',  nuti1'.”  Inahitc'  pAcito13.  Amecenatc  awapi- 
10  wlnAnihatc*  keginase.  KlciwinAnihatc'  tapelkwineniwitcin 
anase‘kagutc‘ ; nalkAtc'  tcIpaiyAn  awanitcin',  na‘k  Ane- 
mohAn'. 


Amecenetc'  pAcito3,  mAnahinetc' : “NahP  klnasahawaya- 

pAm‘  neslmahenan3.” 

15  “Nocisemetige,  Asaminlcugun  a‘klcinepeg\  agwikAna4* 
wlnasaliAg'.  Tepe‘kug*  wlna  nepege‘e  kAskinasahiyaga'3.” 
Ahitc'  pAcito‘a. 

Onasogihetc1  pAcito'3.  Natawinoniga1  acowaneguskAg1 
apApa‘kenAmawutc‘.  AskAtcima  a'a^kasAmawutc1.  Ona- 
20  kite'  ke‘kiwesa : “Nahi',  pe‘tawaku,  neslmahetige.” 


Ona‘ketcipeltawawatc'.  Klciketcipe'tawawatc',  anlmanetc* 
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fear  of  the  bear;  but  he  was  not  seen  by  (the  bear).  The 
bear  walked  four  times  in  a circle  round  the  grave.  Coming 
to  the  side  of  the  direction  of  the  morning,  to  the  side 
where  rested  the  head,  it  stamped  upon  the  ground  and 
“Inwi'l”  it  said. 

Straightway  up  to  the  top  of  the  hole,  up  from  the 
grave  came  the  body  of  the  dead  and  rested.  (The  bear) 
touched  the  youth,  and  he  came  back  to  life  again.  Lo, 
the  bear  hit  the  youth  on  the  mouth  ! 

“Why  did  you  kill  me,  oh,  my  dear  grandfather?  Do 
tell  me !” 

* “I  felt  grieved  that  I should  have  put  the  raccoon  with 
the  pumpkin  and  cooked  them  together ; that  was  the  main 
reason  why  I killed  you,  my  little  grandchild.”  So  said 
the  old  man.  Then,  taking  hold  of  the  youth,  he  began 
to  cut  him  up  alive.  When  he  had  finished  cutting  up 
the  youth,  then  he  that  was  changed  into  the  Man-of-the- 
Night  walked  up  to  (the  old  man) ; the  same  did  he  that 
had  taken  the  form  of  a ghost,  so  also  (he  that  had  be- 
come) a dog. 

They  laid  hold  of  the  old  man,  (and)  this  said  they  to 
him:  “Now  then,  we  would  that  you  bring  our  younger 

brother  back  to  life.” 

“Oh,  my  grandchildren,  it  is  now  more  than  two  days 
since  his  death  took  place,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  restore  him  to  life  again.  Yet  had  he  died 
only  last  night  I could  have  brought  him  back  to  life.” 
So  said  the  old  man. 

Thereupon  was  the  old  man  taken  and  bound.  The 
medicine  that  he  had  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the 
arm  was  torn  away  and  taken  from  him.  They  deprived 
him  of  it  and  later  burned  it  up.  Then  up  spoke  the  elder 
brother:  “Come,  kindle  a fire,  oh,  my  younger  brothers.” 

Accordingly  built  they  up  a great  fire.  After  they  had 
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pAcito‘a  nawaskute  a'pAgisenetc*.  Reginas'-  a-a,lkasutc*. 
Klcitcagesutc*,  aiyapAtn  a'pltahwawatc  usIma'wawAn*.  Kl- 
cipltahwawatc  usIma'wawAn  a'penowatc*.  Tya  pyayawatc* 
watclwatc',  oni  mAnacikAnonawatc  o'kumeswawAn1 : “Ne- 

5 nesapena  nemecomesenan*1  nesImahenanAn  anesatc*.  Kl- 
natca  a-e’g  Ini  w!papAgamenage.”  Ahinawatc  o‘kumes- 
wawAn1. 


“Nocisemetigc,  agwi  ke‘kanemAgin  anasatc  nocisemena- 
nAn'.  Nahinahiyatuge  Itepi  wlhatc1.  ‘Necapos1,’  netegwa- 
10  nowinow!wa  kageya1  a'pe^c1  nuwlwa.”  Tnahitc'  metemo‘a, 
a‘tapwa‘tagutciga  ucisema1'.  Ina‘pwawinesawatc  o'kumes- 
wawAn*. 


9.  Wanapamit  ahamana'kutagutc1  ma'kwan1.1 

Tye  acawaiye  negutenw*  na‘k  o'wIwAn*  unltcaneswawa'1 
njcwi  — kwlyasa‘a  na  lka  skwa'sa‘a  — A'te'tcawigiwatc1. 
15  Ini  negutenw*  i‘kwawa  ame'kawatc*  ma'kwAn  awlginitc*. 
AhamAna'kutagutc*  ma'kwAn*  klwayatclnitcinape  unapa- 
mAn*.  Aclcanitc  anisenAgape  unapamAn*  micam*.  Mec- 
kwagenw’  awiwenAminitc  unapamAn  umlcam*.  Ahapina- 
hAgape‘e  micam*  meckwakenw* 2 ahAgotapisutc*.  Amawl- 
20  ‘kawatc*  ma'kwAn  amanegutc*. 


> The  purpose  of  the  story  in  the  form  given  here  is  to  teach  the  important 
lesson  that  the  sacred  bundle  shall  not  be  desecrated.  It  tells  of  a secret  use  made 
of  the  bundle  by  a wife  to  help  her  fulfil  an  unnatural  relation  with  a bear.  She 
is  put  to  death  not  only  for  the  sacrilege,  but  also  for  her  shameful  conduct  with 
the  bear.  The  same  incident  appears  in  another  connection,  with  a much  longer 
narrative  not  contained  in  this  collection  of  texts. 
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a big'  fire  going,  they  lifted  the  old  man  and  dropped  him 
into '’the  middle  of  the  fire.  Thus  was  he  burned  alive. 
After  he  was  all  burned  up,  then  they  put  their  younger 
brother  back  into  the  grave.  When  they  had  finished 
burying  him,  then  they  went  back  home.  On  their  return 
to  the  place  whence  they  had  come,  they  then  spoke 
thus  to  their  grandmother:  “We  have  slain  our  grand- 

father because  he  had  killed  our  younger  brother.  Truly 
is  it  now  our  purpose  to  club  you  to  death  also.”  So  said 
they  to  their  grandmother. 

“Oh,  my  grandchildren!  I did  not  know  that  he  had 
killed  our  grandchild.  I suppose  it  was  when  he  wanted 
to  go  over  to  the  place  yonder.  ‘I  am  loose  in  the  bow- 
els,’ he  said  to  me-,  and  many  a time  did  he  go  out  of 
the  lodge  until  at  last  he  went  out  for  good.”  Thus  spoke 
the  old  woman,  (and)  her  grandchildren  believed  what  she 
said.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  did  not  kill  her. 

9.  The  Wife  that  was  wooed  by  a Bear.1 

Once  on  a time  far  in  the  past  there  was  a man  and 
his  wife  and  their  two  children  — a boy  and  a girl  — 
who  lived  far  from  other  people.  Once  during  that  time 
the  woman  found  the  place  where  a bear  lived.  She  was 
wooed  by  the  bear  whenever  her  husband  went  away. 
After  he  had  left  to  go  on  a hunt  for  game,  she  then 
would  take  down  from  aloft  her  husband’s  mystic  bundle. 
With  red  (listed  woollen)  cloth  2 did  her  husband  use  to 
wrap  the  mystic  bundle.  She  would  always  untie  from 
the  mystic  bundle  the  red  (woollen)  cloth  and  then  wrap 
it  about  herself  for  a skirt.  Then  she  would  go  to  the 
bear  to  tease  it  (and)  have  it  lie  in  union  with  her. 

2 Red  woollen  cloth  with  a white  stripe  at  the  edge.  It  was  used  for  witch- 
clouts  and  leggings,  and  was  obtained  at  the  trader’s  store,  where  it  was  called 
“white  list.” 
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Kageya'*  negutenw'  ApenoliAg  ahatcimohawatc  oswa- 
wAn1 : “ KlciwayatcIyAninape‘e  neginan  apinahAmwa  keml- 

cam',  meckwagenw'  apinahAmwape‘e,  Inape'a'Agotapisutc*. 
MAnapehe  tepinahiciwapusawa.” 

Oni  w^pAtiig  ineniwa  aclcatc  ahinwasutc*.  A'a,lkawa- 
pamatc  owIwAn1  mecime‘tegw'  anemAdanig’  malkwAn  ahu- 
wlgenitc*.  AskAtc*  ka‘ten  alpyatciketcmitc  owIwAn,  mec- 
kwagenw'  a'pyatcAgotahinitc'.  A^yanitc*  me'tegug*,  a‘ta- 
ta'kwahAininitc'.  “Ma‘kwe,  nowInu!”  ahinitc  owIwAn1. 

Ma‘kwAn  a^peminowinitc*.  A'pemigawenemetc  owIwAn1 ; 
oni  ma‘kwAn  awapimAnanetc  owIwAn1,  a‘pemwatc‘.  Klci- 
nesatc1  ma‘kwAn',  amAmatomegutc  uwTwAn'.  “Agwiku 
wTnesenanin',”  ahinatc1.  “WlnAnih1,”  ahinatc  owIwAn1. 

I‘kwawa  awInAnihatc'  ma'kwAn'.  KlciwInAnihatc',  “Nahi', 
awatom*  kenapama,”  ahinatc  owIwAn'. 

I‘kwawa  ma'kwAn  a/a-wAtomatc  owlgewag1.  Klcipyato- 
matc1,  “ Pegkkecw1,  kipAgacimawa.  Niglgan0,”  ahinatc 
owIwAn1. 

I‘kwawa  apegi'kecwatc1  ma'kwAn',  a'pAgacimatc1. 

A'kio-anutc'  neniwa,  umlcam  amAmatotAg*.  Kiklcesu- 
nitc*  ma'kwAn1,  neci‘ka  ilk\vawa  a/A-mwatc1.  Kra’nusitc1 
klmutc  a a'WAtenAmawatc  unltcanesAn.  Ana/irgutc  unapa- 
mAn'.  “Kata!  KlnecitcagAmawakuhi  kenapama!”  ahigutc 
unapamAn*. 
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Finally  the  children  once  declared  to  their  father : 
“Always  as  soon  as  you  are  gone  does  our  mother  untie 
your  mystic  bundle ; and  the  red  (woollen)  cloth  does  she 
always  untie,  and  then  wrap  it  about  herself  for  a skirt.  It 
is  always  her  custom  to  go  walking  straight  in  this  direction.” 

So  in  the  morning  the  man  made  a pretence  that  he 
was  going  on  a hunt  for  game.  He  kept  watch  for  his 
wife  where  a large  tree  stood  which  was  where  the  bear 
lived.  After  awhile  it  was  true  that  hither  and  in  sight 
was  coming  his  wife,  clothed  in  a red  cloth  for  a skirt 
she  came.  When  she  came  to  the  tree,  she  tapped  upon 
it  (with  a stick).  “O  bear,  do  come  out!”  said  his  wife. 

The  bear  then  came  on  out.  It  set  about  at  once  to 
push  over  his  wife  and  lay  her  in  place  for  union  ; and  when 
the  bear  was  in  the  act  of  union  with  his  wife,  the  man 
then  shot  it.  After  he  had  killed  the  bear,  then  his  wife 
began  to  pray  for  her  life.  “I  am  not  going  to  kill  you,” 
he  said  to  her.  “Flay  and  cut  it  up,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  flayed  and  cut  up  the  bear.  After 
she  had  finished  flaying  and  cutting  it  up,  “Now  then, 
carry  your  husband  upon  your  back,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  carried  the  bear  upon  her  back  to 
their  home.  After  she  had  fetched  home  her  burden, 
“Cut  it  up  in  small  pieces  with  a knife,  for  I want  you 
to  boil  it.  I am  going  to  give  a feast,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  cut  the  bear  up  into  small  pieces  with 
a knife  and  boiled  it. 

While  the  man  was  celebrating  the  feast,  to  his  mystic 
bundle  he  made  a prayer  (with  offering).  When  the  bear 
was  done,  alone  did  the  woman  eat  of  it.  When  she 
was  unable  to  eat  any  more,  she  then  stealthily  handed 
some  over  to  her  child.  She  was  seen  in  the  act  by  her 
husband.  “Don’t!  By  yourself  alone  shall  you  eat  up 
your  husband!”  was  she  told  by  her  husband. 
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“ Inahanusiyan*,”  ahinatc  unapamAn'. 
Klhanusitc',  unapamAn  sOpapAgAmegutc1. 


10.  Anatupanitc  Apaiyasa.1 

Negutenw*  nAtupAnitc*  awltamatc'  kutAga1'  Apaiyasa. 
MedasvvatAciwatc*  neniwag*.  Nahina  anagwawatc'  kegimes 
5 a1  klciwaclho  watc'  Inimegu  acftawatc';  mlcamigiga  a-a-‘tanig‘ 
nameg*  natAwinon  ahaiyowatc'. 

MlcamAn1  tcaga-a-wAdowatc',  Apaiyasatca  agwi  mlcAm1 
awAdotcin1.  “Caskimeg11  medalkwe  nimlskawes'.”  Ina-ixi- 
dahatc  Inina1'.  Iniwatcipwawia'wadotc'  mlcam*.  Onina‘ka 
10  udaiyan  a‘ke‘tcAnIwisanitc*.  “Agwitcameg  uwiya‘a  wlmAda- 
citcin',”  a/ixidahatc*.  Initca  watcipwawinadawinonayotc1. 


MAnaixiklcimlcatesiwatc'  anagwawatc1.  A^Anigicegw', 
alpeme‘kawatc‘,  a‘pAgicimunig‘  nahina  a‘ponIwatcl.  A pe- 
‘tawawatc*.  Nepanadeg1  win  Apaiyasa.  MAnacigwapahAg1 
15  konwaskahatcl  a‘potcisahutc'  malka‘koheg'.  Iya  a‘pyatc 
a-a-tcimuhatc  udugimwawawAn1 : “Potcisahowa  mAna  kon- 

waskaa  a'A'gwapahAman1  nep',”  ahinatc  ineniwAn*. 


' This  story  is  meant  to  convey  the  important  idea  of  how  feeble  man  can  be 
when  relying  upon  the  unaided  power  of  his  own  individual  self,  and  how  neces- 
sary to  him  is  supernatural  help,  especially  in  the  moment  of  a great  crisis.  It 
relates  the  experience  of  a warrior  who  at  first  entertained  an  indifferent  attitude 


“I  am  now  unable  to  eat  any  more,”  she  said  to  her 
husband. 

After  she  could  not  eat  any  more,  by  her  husband  was 
she  then  clubbed  (till  she  was  dead). 

10.  When  Apaiyasa  went  to  War.1 

Once  Apaiyasa  went  to  war  in  company  with  some 
others.  The  number  of  men  was  ten.  At  the  time  when 
they  started  away  all  had  painted  themselves  and  such 
was  their  guise;  and  underneath  inside  the  sacred  bundles 
was  the  medicine  which  they  used. 

All  took  along  sacred  bundles,  except  Apaiyasa,  who 
took  none.  “I  shall  go  as  I am,  relying  only  on  the 
feeling  of  my  own  ambition  to  carry  me  through.”  Such 
was  the  feeling  in  his  heart  at  the  time.  That  was  the 
reason -why  he  did  not  take  along  a sacred  bundle.  Be- 
sides, his  horse  ran  with  great  speed.  “Surely  nobody 
will  ever  overtake  me,”  was  the  way  he  felt  in  his  heart. 
And  that  was  (also)  a reason  why  he  made  no  use  of 
medicine. 

Decked  out  thus  in  gay  costume  they  set  forth  on  their 
journey.  They  travelled  across  country  all  day,  and  along 
about  the  time  when  the  sun  was  falling  they  stopped  and 
made  camp.  There  they  kindled  a fire.  Apaiyasa  him- 
self went  to  fetch  water.  As  he  was  dipping  the  water 
up  in  this  fashion,  behold,  a frog  leaped  into  the  little 
pail.  On  his  return  to  the  camp  he  told  their  chief 
about  it:  “This  frog  leaped  into  the  pail  while  I was 

dipping  up  water,”  he  said  to  the  man. 

toward  the  power  of  objects  in  the  sacred  bundle,  but  was  shown  an  impressive 
instance  of  its  wonderful  efficacy  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  delivered  from 
capture  in  battle.  He  celebrates  a feast  in  public  recognition  of  the  potency  of 
the  supernatural  mystery. 
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“Pyacu,”  ahigutc*.  OnahawAdawatc*.  Mades  a-A-da‘pe- 
nag1  maya-u*sata,  kAbotwega'*  keginase  konwaska  a‘klske- 
cutc1.  AiyAne‘kihimegu  atAciwatc  ahAmwawatc*  kekAski- 
megu.  Na‘ka  nep1  Inamenowatc*.  A‘pwawiwutcahuwatc‘. 


PiPkudanig*  nlcw*  ahano'kanetc*,  ayawatc  uta‘kw*  anA- 
dawa'towatc1.  AlkAnitepelkwimegu  a‘pemumeguwatc* ; awa- 
banohinigimegona11  anAgiwatc1.  Kwaskwisahowatc* ; mAcis- 
kyan  a/tetepiskenAmowatc*  anlmahAmowatc*  a‘ke‘klna- 
watci‘towatc*  awatciklwawatc*.  Maya'irsata  wlke'kanetAg* 
watciklwanitc*,  vvatclnig  ici‘towatc‘. 

lya'aApyawatc*,  tcagimegu,  katawinawa‘kwanig*.  Tcagi- 
klcipyawatc  lya1*,  na‘kaharmwatc* ; a‘kAniglcegw*  a‘aml- 
watc*.  A‘ponIwatc*  nalka  pa/kutanig*. 

Na'kape^awawatc*,  nepina'kAtc  anadeg*  negut*.  Awu- 
tcahuwatc1  caskimegu  pagusua.  Aiyane‘klhlmeg  ahAmwa- 
watc*. Na‘kAtc*  kutAgAg  aliAno‘kanetc'  naltawaltotcig* 
wlnAtawa'towatc*.  AhAneminumeguwatc*.  KAbutwemegu 
penotc*  klcipyawatc*  a'kaske^awawatc*  ma‘hwawali ; meca- 
yanina  a^Anwa'taminitc*  anana‘kotmitc*.  “ Meltotcimegu  ka- 
‘tena  madiwawa1*,”  a/rcidahawatci.  Kutcikakwikawlna  Aca- 
hal*  amadiwamunitc* ; tbkaskiheguwatc*  winwawa. 


Tnimegu  a'klwawatc*.  lya  a‘pyawatc*  watclwatc1,  “Ne- 
kaske^awapenV  ahrcrwatc*.  Ona/kaw&biwatc*  a‘kAnite- 
pe‘kw*.  KwTyenamegu  w&bAnig*  a‘pagAmeskawutc  uwltcls- 
kwaha1*.  OnaketcimawinAnetlwatc*.  Askatc*  kAbotwana 
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« Hand  it  here  to  me,”  (Apaiyas*)  was  told.  Accordingly 
he  handed  it  over  to  him.  1 he  leader  took  a knife  in 
his  hand,  and  in  a little  while  the  frog  was  cut  up  alive. 
There  was  but  a little,  yet  as  many  as  were  there  did 
eat  of  it  unprepared.  And  together  with  it  they  drank 
water.  They  did  not  cook  any  food. 

In  the  night  two  were  sent  out,  they  went  to  recon- 
noitre the  region  towards  which  they  were  bound.  All  the 
night  long  they  went  riding  across  country  5 they  halted 
just  as  the  dawn  of  day  was  appearing.  They  dismounted ; 
twisting  some  grass  they  hung  it  up,  they  did  it  to  mark 
the  exact  spot  where  they  turned  and  went  back.  They 
did  it  also  that  the  leader  might  know  the  place  where 
they  stopped  and  came  back. 

They  came  to  a place  farther  on,  all  of  them  together, 
when  it  was  nearly  noon.  After  all  had  arrived,  they 
then  moved  on  again ; they  were  all  day  going.  They 
halted  to  camp  when  it  was  night. 

They  kindled  another  fire,  and  again  one  of  them  went 
to  get  water.  This  time  they  cooked  only  plain  dried  corn. 
They  ate  very  little  corn.  After  this  other  scouts  were  sent 
to  make  a reconnaissance.  Along  the  country  they  went 
riding ; and  on  coming  to  a distant  place  they  suddenly 
heard  the  sound  of  wolves ; everywhere  round  about  they 
cried  in  reply  to  one  another.  “It  certainly  seems  as  if 
they  might  really  be  wolves,”  was  the  feeling  in  their  hearts. 
But  instead,  it  was  the  Sioux  who  were  then  mocking  the 
cry  of  the  wolf;  so  (the  Red-Earths)  were  discovered. 

They  then  turned  and  went  back.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  place  whence  they  had  come,  “We  discovered  them 
by  the  sound  they  made,”  they  said.  Then  were  they 
on  guard  during  the  whole  night.  Just  at  the  coming 
of  dawn  they  were  assailed  by  the  enemy.  Thereupon 
they  went  for  each  other  in  lively  fashion.  Presently,  all 
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a‘tAnenet!g'  a‘pemamuwatc  alku‘kisawatc*.  Apaiyasa  me- 
‘tam  anlganicinitc  udaiyan*,  k.Abotwana  a/a^kwimatclnitc*. 
Nanegut  a‘peme‘kanegutc  uwl‘kana‘‘.  Ini  ke‘tcinemegu 
a‘pyanitc  Acaha“.  A‘kuwi  kiiwAg*  negut  uw!‘kanAn  a‘ke- 
‘tcipenutc  a‘pyanitc*.  AmAdAnegutc',  “08olwaa,  kedemina- 
winou !”  ahinatc*. 


Natawinon  onacacagwAtag*  pAsitiyahigAnitca  aseswatAg*. 
Niigatockaca  alklckatahutc*  nyiiwen* ; nlgambkateg*  mene‘ta 
watcinematcltc,  oni  watcimayawitc  na‘ka ; na'kAtc  u‘pwa 
megbkateg*  watcimayawitc*,  na‘ka  watcinematcltc*.  Me‘to- 
tcimeg  a'to^Itc* ; pa'kimeg  a‘pemipenutc*. 

A‘pwawikaskimAdanetc‘,  aartcipematesitc  Inug*.  Apai- 
yasa  pwawi  a’yote‘e  natawinon  nesegus**  Acaha1*.  Palkime- 
gu  sagesiwa  Inina1*. 


A‘penuwatc  ayapAm*  klcip6nl‘kawutc*  uwltciskwaha1*. 
lya  a'pyawatc*  watclwatc*,  pa‘kimegona  a'kaglkanutc 
Apaiyas**. 

A‘tepadAg  utclwap*  amlskawanig*  micamAn*.  Me‘tAmi- 
tca1*  me‘tutcimegu  neskinAmw*1. 


ii.  Watcipyatcipenuwatc1  kIgAnawitcig1.1 

NadupAnitcig  iinagwawatc*.  Inimegona  neniwatca  ne- 
gut*  pAcito  uwlwan  unltcanesAn  uckinawaha1',  “Wltca- 
wa‘ku!”  ahinatc'  neniwa.  1‘kwawatca  pa‘kimegu  cagwane- 


1 The  object  of  this  story  is  to  offer  an  instance  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of 
the  mysterious  power  latent  in  the  sacred  bundle.  It  tells  how,  by  the  working- 
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of  a sudden,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  fight,  the  Red-Earths 
withdrew  and  beat  a hurried  retreat.  At  first  Apaiyasa’s 
horse  was  in  the  lead,  then  presently  the  horse  began  to 
give  out.  He  was  overtaken  and  passed  by  his  comrades, 
one  by  one.  By  this  time  the  Sioux  were  coming  close  up. 
Behind  him  was  yet  one  more  comrade  who  came  at  top 
speed.  As  he  was  being  overtaken  by  (his  friend),  “Alas, 
take  pity  upon  me!”  he  said  to  him. 

Thereupon  his  comrade  chewed  some  medicine  and  spat 
it  out  with  a shower  upon  the  quirt.  Then  the  horse  was 
lashed  four  times  with  the  quirt ; on  the  fore-legs,  first 
on  the  left,  then  on  the  right ; and  on  the  hind-legs,  first 
on  the  right,  and  then  on  the  left.  It  seemed  as  if  (the 
horse)  had  really  been  roused  from  sleep ; he  left  there 
with  astonishing  speed. 

On  account  of  (the  Sioux)  not  being  able  to  overtake 
him  is  the  reason  why  (Apaiyasa)  is  living  to-day.  If  he  had 
not  used  the  medicine,  he  (surely)  would  have  been  slain 
by  the  Sioux.  He  certainly  got  a good  scare  that  time. 

They  went  back  home  after  they  were  no  longer  har- 
assed by  the  enemy.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place 
whence  they  had  come,  then  did  Apaiyasa  celebrate  a 
feast  of  the  clans,  he  held  it  with  great  solemnity. 

And  ever  after  he  regarded  the  manitou  power  of  holy 
bundles  with  deep  reverence.  It  actually  seemed  at  first 
as  if  he  really  felt  contempt  for  them. 

11.  How  the  Prisoners  of  War  came  to  return  Home.1 

They  who  were  bound  for  war  were  setting  forth  upon 
their  journey.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  that  a man, 
an  aged  man,  said  to  the  youths  who  were  the  children 

power  of  the  bundle,  two  youths  who  were  held  captive  by  the  distant  Sioux  were 
suddenly  transported  home,  thus  relieving  the  anxiety  of  their  distressed  mother. 
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mowa  wlwltcawanitc1,  pa‘kimegu  tepanawa  ugwisa'5.  Neni- 
watca  krkrkimegu  wlwltcawanitc  adcitahatc5.  “Agwiku- 
gago  wikaskicawiwatcin1,  mAnetowAnitca1*  wIwItamawAg'.” 
Ona/ada'penAg1  mlcam5.  AhapinahAg5,  a/a-da‘penAg5  nlcwi 
mAnetowi  osowanAgon1 ; asogi‘tawatc5  ke‘tclplheg5  nanegut'. 
“ Klneniwipwa.  Klwlgwamesipwa  penatc'.  Nagwagona.” 

Inahinatc*. 


Inanagwawatc5.  AskAtc  amAda‘kyawatc‘  natupAninitc1*. 
lya  alpyawatc5  na‘ka  wabanig5  amanatenig  AcahiganAn5. 
Amu‘krtawawatc  amlgatlwatc  alkAnigIcegw‘,  pacimegu 
a^e^kutahinig5.  KAbotwana  a'penuwatc  MeckwalklhAg‘. 
Kahoni  mahinahina  Inlg  uckinawahAg  ameceneguwatc  Aca- 
hali ; wlgiyapeg'  a/rciwenetc*  AcahugimawAn1  ahuwlginitc5. 
KAnagwameg11  wikaskipenuwatc1,  amananitc  Acaha11  a/a'- 
‘kawapAmeguwatc5.  Penutciyuga1*  watclwatc5. 


Kahon5  mahAg5  kutAgAgIna  a‘pyawatc5  watclwatc5 ; ma- 
nemegu  m!ce‘kwaiyAn  a‘pyadowatc5.  Inahatcimuwatc  ame- 
cenemetc5  nlcw5  uckinawahaA 

Pkwawatca  wagwisita,  iinotagatc1,  pa‘kimegu  a‘ke‘tcimai- 
yotc5.  PApAgya  a-a-da‘penAg5  uwlgewag  onahatc1.  A‘pl- 
digatc5  unapamAn  atcitAbinitc1.  Kllklkimegu  wIpapAgA- 
matc  InatAc  adxitahatc5. 

“ NahP  kawAgi,”  ahigutc5;  “agwikuma  ke‘kanemiyAnin5 
wlhicawiyan5.  Caskipenu  w&pigun1  natenu.” 


of  his  wife,  “Join  and  go  along  with  them ! But  the 
woman  was  by  no  means  willing  that  they  should  go,  for 
she  was  very  fond  of  her  sons.  But  the  feeling  in  the 
man’s  heart  about  it  was  very  decided  that  they  should  go. 
“Nothing  at  all  can  possibly  happen  to  them,  because 
they  will  go  in  the  company  of  a manitou.”  Ihen  he 
reached  for  the  magic  roll.  After  opening  it,  he  took  out 
two  snake-tails ; he  tied  one  tail  to  the  belt  of  each  (youth). 
“I  want  you  to  be  brave.  I want  you  to  be  eager  at  all 
times.  Now  go.”  Thus  he  said  to  them. 

Accordingly  away  they  went.  In  course  of  time  they 
overtook  the  men  that  were  off  for  war.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  came  to  a place  farther  on,  where  there  were 
many  lodges  of  the  Sioux.  They  rushed  the  Sioux,  fighting 
with  them  there  all  day,  even  until  night  came  on.  Then 
all  of  a sudden  the  Red-Earths  withdrew.  It  was  at  this 
stage  when  the  youths  were  taken  captive  by  the  Sioux  •, 
they  were  taken  to  a lodge  where  lived  the  Sioux  chief. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  get  away,  since  they 
were  kept  under  close  watch  by  many  Sioux.  Besides,  it 
was  a great  way  off  to  the  place  whence  they  had  come. 

But  these  others  returned  to  the  place  whence  they 
had  started ; they  had  fetched  a great  many  scalps.  It 
was  then  that  they  made  known  the  news  about  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  young  men. 

Now,  the  woman  who  was  mother  to  the  sons,  on  hear- 
ing the  news,  began  then  to  wail  with  sore  distress.  She 
took  an  axe  and  went  to  the  place  where  she  and  the 
family  lived.  When  she  went  into  the  lodge,  there  was 
her  husband  sitting  down.  The  feeling  was  strong  within 
her  then  to  beat  him  to  death  there  on  the  spot. 

“Just  you  wait  awhile,”  she  was  told;  “for  you  surely 
don  t know  what  I’m  intending  to  do.  Only  go  and  fetch 
a pumpkin.” 
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Onanateg  i‘kwawa  negut’.  Neniwatca  nep’  anemAdotc’ 
casketoheg  a‘pyatotc  i‘kwawa  w&bigun’.  A'pegkkecAg1. 
Ahinetc’,  “Nahi',  pota'kwanu.”  Apota‘kwatc’  casketoheg’. 


A'pAsegwItc’  neniwa.  AsaiyAn  aneneskicimatc’.  A'A  da- 
‘penAg1  na‘ka  umlcam’,  Ina  aAtotc’.  “Nadenunahi  neswi 
cIcIgwAnAn1,  klwkpAmawAgiga  kAbotwe  kegwisAg’,”  ahinatc 
uwiwAn’. 

Anateg’  cIcIgwAnAn  i‘kwawa.  A'klcipyadotc’  aiycraa- 
ktotc’  negut1,  nalkAtc  aiyo’  negut’  watcinematcltc*. 

AhapinahAg  umlcam’,  aneckisetotc’.  SamawAn’  skota- 
ga‘pAginatc',  a/kAnakAnawitc’.  KlcikAnkAnawitc’  Ina/A'da- 
‘penAg’  cIcigwAn’.  AnAgAmutc’.  KAbotwemeg”  amcinA- 
gAmutc’  negut  alpyatcipldiganitc  ugwiswawAn’. 

AhapiskunenAminitc  mAnetowi'O'sowanAgw’  Ina'  a-a-‘to- 
nitc’  mlcameg’.  AnAnahAbinitc  aiyo  atcItAbitc’.  ClcIgwAn 
a'A'da^enAminitc’  anagAmunitc’.  Na‘kAtcamegu  kutAgAn 
a‘pyatcipldiganitc  ugwiswawAn’.  Na'kahabihAminitc’  mAne- 
towi’o'sowanAgvv’  Ina'  a.-a-‘tonitc’.  AnAnahAbinitc’  na'ka- 
tcItAbitc’.  NalkAtc  a-A-talpenaminitc’  cIcigwAn’. 

Ina‘tcagipyanitc’  macenemetc  ugwiswawa*1.  Pakkimegu 
i‘kwawa  amlcadanemutc’  aiyapAm  alpyanitc  ugwiswawa11. 
PiPkimeg”  sAnAgicinog  Inad  citahatc1  me‘tAm’.  Inigu  watci- 
kAdawipapAgAmatc  unapamAn  iyowe. 
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Accordingly  the  woman  went  to  fetch  one.  While  the 
man  hung  up  the  kettle  with  water,  the  woman  was  bring- 
ing the  pumpkin.  She  cut  the  pumpkin  up  into  small 
pieces.  Then  she  was  told,  “Now  put  it  into  the  kettle 
and  let  it  boil.”  So  she  put  it  into  the  kettle  and  set  it 
to  boiling. 

Thereupon  the  man  rose  to  his  feet.  He  laid  a spread 
of  buckskins  out  on  the  ground.  And  then,  reaching  for 
his  sacred  bundle,  he  laid  it  down  (on  the  buckskin).  “Now 
this  time  go  and  get  three  rattles,  and  you  shall  soon  see 
your  sons,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  went  and  got  the  rattles.  When  she 
had  brought  them,  she  put  one  here,  and  another  there 
on  the  left. 

Then  the  man  untied  his  holy  bundle  and  spread  it 
open.  After  dropping  some  tobacco  into  the  fire,  he  then 
talked  at  some  length.  After  he  had  talked  for  a long 
while,  he  then  took  up  a rattle.  Then  he  sang.  Suddenly, 
while  he  sang,  into  the  lodge  came  one  of  their  sons. 

The  youth  untied  the  snake-tail  and  placed  it  upon  the 
holy  bundle.  Then,  seating  himself  near  by  where  the  old 
man  sat,  he  took  a rattle  in  his  hand  and  sang.  And 
verily  then  into  the  lodge  came  the  other  of  their  sons. 
He  also  untied  the  snake-tail  from  his  belt  and  put  it 
there  on  the  holy  bundle.  He  also  seated  himself  by  the 
place  where  (the  old  man)  sat.  He  likewise  took  a rattle 
in  his  hand. 

Thus  had  come  all  their  sons  that  had  been  taken 
captive.  Verily  then  was  the  woman  ever  so  buoyant 
with  pride  for  that  her  sons  had  come  back  to  her  again. 
They  were  really  in  a very  tight  place,  for  such  was  the 
feeling  of  her  heart  about  it  at  first.  That  was  why  she 

was  on  the  point  of  clubbing  her  husband  to  death  at 
the  time. 
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Inigumegu  niAn'  watciklcike^kanetAg*  a‘pIltcimAnetowimi- 
gAtenig*  mlcamAn*.  Inigumegu  mAnahutcikAskipyanitc  ug- 
wisa‘*  nakAtc*.  KAho'n  unapamAn*  pakimeg**  altebanatc*, 
pa‘kimegu  mAnetug*  ahinanematc*. 


5 Ina‘kwatc*. 


12.  NeNEME‘KIWa  A'PYANUTAWATC1  WAWIWETINITCI11.1 


A‘tAgwagik  uwIwetlhAg  a^Agwageciwatc*.  Negutenw1 
aclcatc*  neniwa,2  kapotwe  i‘kwawa  ineniwAn1  pyatcipltiga- 
nitc*  me‘tcinawe  pe‘kwikl  asogenAminitc*  • aya'pwawinana- 
hapinitc*  pe‘k\vikl  anagwa‘kwisetonitc  Agametag*.  Tnana- 
10  nahApinitc  Agametag*. 


Alpwawinenawatc  awiyahineniwigwan*,  alpwawikAnonatc*. 
Pa‘kutanig  unapamAn  a‘pyanitc*.  Pyayatc*  neniwa  neniwAn 
anawatc*.  A‘pwawinenawatc*,  a‘pwawikAnonatc*.  WapA- 
niof  aclcatc1  naka  neniwa. 

o 


15  I‘kwawa,  unapamAn*  kiwaiyatclnitc*,  a'a  tapenAg*  pecege- 
s!wi-u-‘pe‘kwAn  on  anasa‘kuhAg*,  awIgetesAg*.  IneniwAn 
awapawapAmegutc*.  KrklcesAg*,  ahawatenAmawatc*.  “MAni 
mltcin**,”  ahinatc*. 

Amitcinitc*. 


1 This  story  narrates  how  a man  and  a woman  once  entertained  a thunder  manitou 
and  did  not  fully  realize  who  it  was  until  after  the  guest  had  departed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  rumble  and  roar  of  thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  manitou  beings 
of  the  air;  that  the  lightning  is  fire  issuing  from  their  mouths;  and  that  these 
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It  was  through  this  event  that  she  really  leai  ned  the  truth 
as  to  what  extent  holy  bundles  were  laden  with  manitou 
power.  It  was  through  (the  means  of)  this  power  that  her 
sons  were  able  to  come  back  to  hei . After  this  she  be- 
came ever  so  fond  of  her  husband,  so  very  much  so  that 
in  her  mind  she  looked  upon  him  like  unto  a manitou. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

12.  A Thunderer  comes  to  the  Home  of  a 
Man  and  Wife.1 

It  was  in  the  fall,  and  a man  and  wife  went  off  on  an 
autumn  hunt.  Once  while  the  husband  2 was  out  hunting 
for  game,  there  suddenly  appeared  to  the  woman  a man 
who  came  in  naked  and  with  a knob-headed  war-club  in 
his  hand ; before  seating  himself  he  leaned  the  war-club 
against  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge.  And  then  he 
seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

Not  knowing  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  she  did  not 
enter  into  conversation  with  him.  When  it  was  night, 
then  the  husband  came  home.  When  the  husband  was 
come,  then  the  man  he  saw.  Since  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  him,  he  did  not  talk  with  him.  In  the  morning 
went  the  husband  again  on  a hunt. 

The  woman,  after  her  husband  was  gone,  took  the  back- 
bone of  a deer  and  roasted  it  on  the  spit,  carefully  did 
she  roast  it.  By  the  man  was  she  watched  all  the  while. 
After  she  had  finished  cooking  it,  she  then  handed  it  over 
to  him.  “This  do  you  eat,”  said  she  to  him. 

Then  the  other  ate. 


beings  assume  various  forms,  often  those  of  birds.  In  the  story,  the  thunder  being 
is  represented  in  the  form  of  a warrior,  which  is  another  characteristic  notion. 

2 Neniw“,  “husband;”  literally,  “man.” 
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Pa'kutanig  unapamAn  a‘pyanitc*.  Ineniwa  a‘pwawime- 
gukAnonatc*  neniwAn*.  WapAnig  aclcatc*. 

• 

I‘kwawa,  unapamAn1  klciwaiyatcinitc*,  awapinasa‘kuhAg 
uwlyas*.  IneniwAn  awapawapAmegutc*.  AskAtc  a'kAnone- 
gutc* : “KeniAnetowipwa,”  ahigutc*. 

“Agwitcahi  mAnetowiyagin*,”  ahitc  i‘kwawa. 

“Agwi,  kemAnetowipwaku1*,”  ahigutc*;  “auwit  uwiya‘a 
kaska'a-sa  a‘k*  wIpo'kahAg*.  Klnwaw**  wlna  mecana  kepo- 
‘kahapwa  a‘k'.” 

On  a-a'tapenAg*  pecegesiwa  u‘pe‘kwAn*,  manwigenig 
anAgwImigAtenig*,  ahawatenAmawatc*  neniwAn*.  “MAni 
nasalkuhAnu,  acimenwanetAmowAnan*  klhinesa.” 

AhAnemipAsegwInitc  anuwlnitc*,  amawiklckahAminitc*  na- 
sa‘kuhigAn*.  AskAtc  a'pyatcipltiganitc1,  a'pyatonitc1  nasa- 
‘kuhigAn  asen  Ina‘‘.  Tclgaste  aha‘tonitc  asen*.  Awapipa- 
ta‘kahAminitc*  pecegesiwa  upe‘kwAn*.  Klcipata'kahAminitc* 
nasigAn*  nanaha‘katonitc  asinig*. 

“ KeniAnetow*,”  ahinatc  i‘kwawa  IneniwAn*. 

“Agw*,  kinwawAgu1*,  kemAnetowipw**,”  ahigutc*. 

Pyayanitcin  unapamAn*,  Ineniwa  a‘pwawikAnonatcape 
neniwAn*.  Wlna  wlni‘kwawa,  a^kakAnonetltc*  neniwAn*. 
Kageyahimeg  ilkwawa  ahAne‘kawatc  ineniwAn*. 


Katawi  meno‘kAmInig*  negutenw*  i‘kwawa  a‘kAnonegutc> 
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When  it  was  night,  then  her  husband  came  home.  The 
husband  had  no  word  at  all  with  the  man.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  went  off  on  a hunt. 

The  woman,  after  her  husband  was  gone,  went  to  work 
roasting  meat  on  the  spit.  By  the  man  was  she  watched 
all  the  while.  After  a time  was  she  then  addressed  by 
him:  “You  are  of  the  nature  of  manitous,”  was  she  told. 

“Not  at  all  are  we  of  the  nature  of  manitous,”  said 
the  woman. 

“Nay,  but  you  are  really  of  the  nature  of  manitous,” 
was  she  told;  “for  otherwise  one  would  not  be  able  to 
break  open  the  earth.  Now  you  yourselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  break  open  the  earth.” 

And  then  she  took  the  backbone  of  a deer,  a portion 
that  was  nice  and  that  yet  had  the  fat  on,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  man.  “This  roast  you  on  the  spit,  according 
as  it  may  suit  your  pleasure  would  I have  you  cook  it.” 

Straightway  up  then  he  rose  and  went  out,  he  went 
and  cut  a spit.  After  awhile  then  back  he  came  and 
entered  within,  fetching  a spit  and  likewise  a stone.  Beside 
the  fire  he  placed  the  stone.  Then  he  set  to  work  pier- 
cing the  backbone  of  the  deer.  When  he  had  finished 
with  the  piercing,  he  then  fixed  the  spit  into  the  stone  so 
that  it  stuck. 

“You  are  of  the  nature  of  a manitou,”  said  the  woman 
to  the  man. 

“Nay,  but  rather  yourselves,  you  are  of  the  nature  of 
manitous,”  was  she  told. 

As  often  as  her  husband  came  home,  never  would  he 
converse  with  the  man.  But  as  for  the  woman  herself, 
she  and  the  man  talked  together  a great  deal.  And 
then  after  awhile  the  woman  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  man. 

Nigh  at  hand  was  the  season  of  spring  when  once  the 
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neniwAn1 : “Nahi',  klwItAmawaw3  kenapam3  maliAn*  ke- 

taiyiwawAn  AnemOhAn1  wlnesaw3 ; wlwlgatcrkahwaw3,”  Ina- 
higutc  neniwAn*.  “Wana*3  wata'i’t3?” 

“Wlnatca  utaiyan*.” 

“ Klcitcahiwlgatcl‘kahwate  wIpo‘ketcacwawa ; wlwlgatciko- 
genaw3;  pa/kutagitca1*,  a‘kwitapalkwe  niAni  wigiyapeg*  wl- 
has&wa ; na‘k  AnagAn*  klwa‘kAmahapwa  • wapesklgwat3 
maskutclsa  1 kltAgwicimapw3  AnemOhAn* ; pe‘kutageku  Ini 
wPpyawatc*  maliAg*  papame‘katc^* ; Ini  wlnAtawinAgAne- 
nAguwe,”  ahigutc*  neniwAn*.  “ WatcipyanutunAgOwe  nenie- 
‘tcimlwetage  neniwa.  Mahiyatca1*  kenapam®,  nlcenw*  wl- 
‘kAnawiwa ; wlhiketogwanitca1*,  Inimegu  wPixikeg*.” 


Anagwinig*  neniw®  a'pyatc*,  ilkwaw3:  “Ini  mAna  ke- 

taiya  klnesawap* ; kiwlgatcl'kawawap* ; casklpi  klpo'ketca- 
cwaw3 ; klwlgatcikogenaw3 ; a‘kwitapa‘kwe,  ipi,  kra'saw3 
pe'kutag*;  a'kicitcaTni  i-cawiyAn*,  nlcenwlpi  krkAnaw*;  \vl- 
hiketowAnanitca  Inipi  wrrcigek*.  Iniicitc*  mAna  neniwa. 
Pe‘kutagep*  kinAgAnegunan3.” 


Inipi,  Ineniwa  anesatc  AnemOhAn* ; awawlswatc* ; awl- 
gat.cikaskaskahwatc* ; a‘po‘ketcacwatc* ; awlgatcikogenatc*. 
1‘kwawAga  a‘kaskaskahAg  AnagAn*;  na'kakogenAg*.  Pa- 

i Wapesklgwat1*  maskutcls*,  “white-eyed  beans;”  more  literally,  “white-faced 
bean,”  the  singular  being  used  in  a plural  sense. 
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woman  was  addressed  by  the  man:  “Now,  I would  have 

you  tell  your  husband  that  this  your  pet  dog  he  should 
slay;  that  he  should  take  pains  to  dress  it  well,”  so  was 
she  told  by  the  man.  “To  whom  does  it  belong?” 

“Why,  the  pet  is  his.” 

“After  that  he  has  carefully  prepared  it,  then  should  he 
cut  it  open  and  disembowel  it ; he  should  be  careful  to 
wash  it  clean ; and  then  at  night,  on  the  roof-top  of  this 
lodge  should  he  place  it ; likewise  a bowl  should  you 
cleanse  with  care;  whitereyed  beans1  should  you  also  put 
together  with  the  dog;  for  when  night  comes  on,  then 
shall  come  they  who  travel  across  the  sky ; it  is  then  that 
I must  take  leave  of  you,”  was  she  told  by  the  man. 
“The  occasion  of  my  visit  to  you  is  that  we  lost  a man 
in  war.  Now  as  for  this  your  husband,  twice  would  I 
have  him  speak ; and  whatsoever  he  shall  say,  that  truly 
shall  come  to  pass.” 

So  in  the  evening  when  the  husband  came  home,  then 
the  woman:  “Now  this  your  pet  should  you  slay  ac- 

cording to  a command  (that  has  been  given  me) ; you 
should  take  pains  to  dress  it  well  according  to  the  com- 
mand ; it  is  said  that  you  are  only  to  cut  it  open  and 
disembowel  it ; you  are  to  cleanse  it  well  with  water ; then 
on  the  roof-top,  so  it  is  said,  are  you  to  place  it  at  night; 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  with  that,  then  twice, 
so  it  is  said,  are  you  to  speak ; and  truly  whatsoever  you 
shall  say,  the  same,  so  it  is  said,  shall  come  to  pass.  Such 
is  what  this  man  has  told  me.  In  the  night,  so  it  is  said, 
will  he  take  leave  of  us.” 

Whereupon,  so  they  say,  the  man  killed  the  dog ; he 
singed  its  hair ; he  was  careful  to  scrape  its  skin  clean  ; 
he  cut  it  open  and  disembowelled  it ; he  was  careful  to 
wash  it  clean.  And  the  woman  cleaned  the  bowl  by 
scraping  it ; she  also  washed  it.  When  it  was  night,  then 
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‘kutanig  a'kwitapa'kw'  ahasatc  Anemohan' ; na‘ka  mAsko- 
tcIsAn'  wapisklgwanitcin  AnagAneg  ahasatc',  a'tAgwicima- 
tciga  AnemohAn'. 

I‘kwawa  Ini,  “Nahi',  kAnawin",”  ahinatc  unapamAn'. 
“ WlhiketowAnanipi  Ini  wrrcigek'.” 

Tneniwa  ahanawi'totc'  wI'kAnawitc*.  Kageya  Ina  i'kwa- 
wa,  “Kina  kAnawin",”  ahigutc  ineniwAn*. 

Tkwawa  a‘pwawikaskike‘kanetAg  wlhinuwagwan'. 
“NatawanetAmowAnane,  nAtutAn",”  ahigutc'  neniwAn'. 

AskAtc  ame'kwitahatc'  wlhinuwatc' : “Nenegutihawa  ne- 

tawamaw". . . ,”  ahitc  ilkwawa;  inalkwikaski‘totc  a'kAnawitc'. 

“Nahi',  Inimegutca1'  wInAgAnenAkuwe.  Ketapihipwatca 
a'i'cimenwitotawiyagw®,  a'hcimenwacAmiyagw".  MahAg'1  pa- 
pame'katcig'  pame'kawatcin  asamawAn'  klsa‘kahAmawapwa. 
Na‘ka  mAni  a-ixihuwlwetlyagwe  kenwac'  khpematesipw" 
amenwitutawiyagw" ; InacinAgAtAmonenAgowe.” 


MAnika  a'pyatciwawasetunuwatc'  neneme'kiwAg'.  Aiyohi 
tepina'1  niAnacinotagusiwatc'  neneme'kiwAg'  a'pAnapAma- 
watc  IneniwAn*. 

Wapanig  a’a'cenunitc  AnemOhAn1  na‘ka  maskutcIsAn*. 
Cask  AnagAn  alkwitapa‘kwe  aha‘tanig‘. 


i MahAg1,  “these,”  meaning  the  thunderers  who  are  in  the  storm-clouds  now 
approaching  in  sight. 
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on  the  roof-top  did  he  put  the  dog;  and  beans  that  were 
white  at  the  eye  he  also  put  into  the  bowl,  and  he  placed 
them  together  with  the  dog. 

The  woman  then,  “Now,  speak,”  said  she  to  her  hus- 
band. “Whatsoever  you  shall  say,  so  it  is  said,  the  same 
shall  come  to  pass.” 

The  husband  was  not  able  to  speak.  At  last  then  the 
woman,  “You  yourself  speak,”  was  she  told  by  the  man. 

The  woman  was  not  able  to  think  of  what  to  say. 

“Whatsoever  be  the  wish  in  your  mind,  ask  for  that,” 
was  she  told  by  the  man. 

After  awhile  then  was  she  mindful  in  her  heart  of  what 
to  say:  “I  have  an  only  brother  (older  than  myself).  . . ,” 

said  the  woman  ; and  that  was  as  far  as  she  could  speak. 

“Well,  the  time  is  now  come  for  me  to  leave  you. 
Truly  have  you  gladdened  my  heart  by  the  kindness  that 
you  have  done  me,  by  the  way  that  you  have  fed  me 
well.  Now  whenever  these  1 who  travel  across  the  sky  go 
journeying  past,  to  them  would  I have  you  burn  tobacco 
as  an  offering.  And  in  this  union  of  yourselves  as  man 
and  wife,  long  shall  you  live  in  return  for  the  good  that 
you  have  shown  me ; such  is  the  gift  that  I leave  with  you.” 

At  that  very  moment  came  the  flashing  of  light  from 
the  mouths  of  the  thunderers.  And  when  straight  over- 
head was  heard  the  roar  of  the  thunderers,  then  they  lost 
sight  of  the  man. 

In  the  morning  were  gone  the  dog  and  beans.  Only 
the  bowl  was  left  on  top  of  the  roof. 


IV.  — STORIES  OF  FASTING,  VISIONS, 
AND  DREAMS. 


i.  Asamegwamasut  anamasitc1.1 

Negutenw'  uckinawa  ahawitc  ama‘kAdawItc'.  MAneto- 
\va‘  a/klketeminagutc'.  A'pyanutagutc  osAn',  “Nahe',  Ano'- 
se,  nlwlseni  ?”  ahinatc  osAn'.  Klcinya'O’gunipwawIsenitc'. 


“Negwl'‘‘,  klma‘k.\taw'  mametcina1'  nlcogun'  kawAg'.” 
5 PAcito  a‘penutc‘.  Awlcamegutc  ugwisAn*  wlwlsenitc  a‘pwa- 
wikAskimegutc'. 

Oni  w&pAnig'  nalk  amawiwapAmatc  ugwisAn',  ahAcenu- 
nitcitcl  ahuwlginitc' ! Ke‘tcine  slpuhaheg'  ta'kep  aha'tag1. 
Itepahatc'  pAcito‘a.  Amawiketcltc',  Ina'tcl ! apApAgaskA- 
10  taclnitc'  nepamenunitc  ugwisAn*.  AwapAmatc1,  pu'kwitcl 
a'klcinAmasiwinitc* ! AmawinAnatc'  \vlmecenate,  acoskonatc 
awAnihatc*. 


Ta‘kep  amatcigAmlnig',  ahutcinepislwinig  a'kehegwitc1. 
ManwipeponAga'k'  me'tusaneniwAg',  klwahowatcin',  anawa- 
15  watcape  myanAma'kwa'*  namepyag1.  Negut1  myan.vma- 
‘kwan  aw&peskesinitc* ; a'A'sawagecanitc1 ; Inayowe  uski- 
nawa  asamegwAmasuta.  Negut'  myanAmalkwAn  ama'kA- 

1 This  represents  a type  of  narrative  which  is  meant  to  teach  the  lesson  that 
a person  should  fast  only  up  to  the  time  of  the  receiving  of  blessing  and  power; 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  fast  longer,  for  fear  that  the  power  received  is  liable  to  be 


IV.  — STORIES  OF  FASTING,  VISIONS, 

AND  DREAMS. 

i.  One  that  had  fasted  overlong  became  a Fish.1 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a youth  who  blackened 
(his  face)  and  fasted.  He  had  been  blessed  by  the  mani- 
tous.  And  when  he  was  visited  by  his  father,  “Come, 
O father,  do  let  me  eat!”  he  said  to  his  father.  Four 
days  had  passed  since  he  had  eaten. 

“My  dear  son,  I want  you  to  fast  two  days  more,  but 
no  longer.”  Then  the  old  man  went  back  home.  He 

o 

was  implored  by  his  son  to  let  him  eat,  (but)  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  by  him. 

So  in  the  morning  when  the  old  man  went  to  take 
another  look  at  his  son,  lo,  the  youth  had  disappeared 
from  the  place  where  he  was  staying ! There  was  a spring 
at  the  brook  near  by.  There  the  old  man  went.  He  went 
there  to  look  over  the  bank,  and  behold ! lying  there  on 
the  flat  of  his  belly,  and  drinking  water,  was  his  son.  As 
he  looked  at  him,  lo,  (his  son)  changed  partly  into  a fish  ! 
He  ran  to  his  son  to  catch  him,  but  he  slipped  hold  of 
him  and  he  lost  his  son. 

Thereupon  was  the  spring  swollen  with  water,  and  the 
place  where  (the  youth)  escaped  became  a lake.  For  many 
a year  it  was  common  for  the  people,  as  they  went 
canoeing  about,  to  see  catfishes  down  in  the  water. 
One  catfish  was  white  •,  it  wore  yellow  ear-rings ; that  one 
was  the  youth  who  had  fasted  overmuch.  One  catfish 


of  no  future  service  to  the  recipient,  and  that  more  power  received  may  become 
so  overwhelming  as  to  cause  metamorphosis  of  the  individual.  This  story  is  cited 
as  an  instance  of  what  happened  to  a youth  who  had  fasted  too  long. 


tawesinitc1,  inin  uwiwAn*.  Na‘ka  nyaw1  pApIwimyanAma- 
goha‘‘;  awawapeskesinitc1,  a-A/sawagecanitc’.  Mahali  a‘pe- 
mitepiklckahugunitc*,  maha1'  unltcanesa1'  asamegwAmasuta. 


2.  Asamegwamasuta.1 

Negutenw*  uckinawa>  ama'kAdawItc'.  MAnetowa1'  klci- 
5 tcagiketeminagutc’,  Ina'pyanutagutc  osAn*  wIw&pAmegutc 
acawigwan*.  “Nahl/,  nlwlsen1,  Ano'se!”  ahinatc  osAn' •, 
“Inigu  a‘klcitcagiketeminawiwatc‘  mAnetowAg'.” 

“Kuwi,  negwl'A  Klma'kAdaw1  mametcina1*  nlcugun* 
kawAg1.”  Nalk  AskAtcIma*'  pAcidoa  maw&pAmatc  ugwisAn*. 

10  Na‘kAmegu : “AnoV,  nlwlsen1!”  amAmatumegutc  ucki- 
nawahAn  osAn'. 

“Kuwi,  negwl'1,  kawAgi'.” 

Tni  mAnahigutc  ugwisAn* : “ WlhAnemimeckwa'klwime- 

‘tusanenlwitcig*  wkpynutagog'  pedunimeltusaneniwali,  wlwcl- 
15  peckinameskanitci1*  wlmlcIgwaniwAn*,  ahuwlcinitc1  kiigo11 
wlhadoniwAn'.  Mltcinitc'  wlwawanetiniw*  aw&patAmeg1. 
Meckwa‘klhAg'  wlhACAmegog*  wlmltciwatc*  ; a‘klcitagAtA- 
mowatc*  mltcinitc1  w&peskinAmeskanitci*1  Ini  wIwapimAtcai- 
yawicimegowatc1.  Na‘ka  wlmeckwapogAteniw1,  onln1  wlme- 

1 The  request  for  food  by  one  coming  out  of  a fast  is  the  formal  method  of 
confessing  that  one  has  passed  through  the  bliss  of  a communion  with  the  mystery. 
The  experience  of  the  transport  is  a matter  of  personal  secrecy,  and  its  nature 
can  seldom  be  guessed  by  any  one  else,  except  perhaps  in  the  event  of  a great 
crisis,  when  the  person  cries  out  or  sings  for  his  power.  The  story  that  follows 
means  to  bear  testimony  of  a youth  whose  measure  for  receiving  blessing  was  full 
to  the  point  of  overflowing,  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  gift  he  received,  which 
was  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Furthermore,  it  means  to  show  how,  when  he  was  made 
to  fast  for  more  blessing,  he  lost  control  of  himself  by  reason  of  the  increased  flow 
of  blessing  upon  him,  and  that  his  sudden  burst  into  prophetic  speech  was  the 


was  black,  and  that  was  his  wife.  And  there  were  also 
four  other  tiny  little  catfishes  • they  were  (all)  white,  (and) 
they  wore  yellow  ear-rings.  These  went  swimming  past 
side  by  side,  abreast  and  in  line,  these  the  offspring  ot 
him  that  had  fasted  overlong. 

2.  One  that  had  fasted  overlong.1 

Once  upon  a time  a youth  blackened  his  face  and  fasted. 
After  he  had  been  blessed  by  all  the  manitous,  then  came 
to  him  his  father  with  desire  to  see  how  (his  son)  was 
faring.  “Oh,  do  let  me  eat,  O father!”  he  said  to  his 
father;  “all  the  manitous  have  now  given  me  their  blessing.” 
“Wait  yet  awhile,  my  dear  son.  I want  you  to  fast 
two  days  more,  but  no  longer.”  Later  the  old  man  went 
and  took  another  look  at  his  son. 

Yet  again:  “O  father,  do  let  me  eat!”  Thus  pleaded 
the  youth  with  his  father. 

“No,  my  dear  son,  wait  yet  awhile.” 

Thereupon  the  son  then  said  these  things  to  him:  “The 
Red-Earths  to  come  in  after-time  shall  be  visited  by  a 
strange  race  of  men,  who  shall  be  white  of  skin,  with  hair 
upon  the  face,  and  something  upon  their  heads  shall  they 
wear.  What  (these  strangers)  eat  shall  be  pleasing  to  look 
upon.  The  Red-Earths  shall  have  the  food  offered  them 
that  they  may  eat;  after  they  have  touched  and  tasted 
of  the  food  which  the  White-Skins  eat,  then  shall  they 
enter  upon  a career  of  having  to  put  up  with  their  con- 
temptible insolence.  And  there  shall  also  be  a red  kind 
of  liquid,  and  this  shall  be  given  them  to  drink ; and 

sign  that  already  was  his  metamorphosis  taking  place.  The  story  is  constantly 
referred  to  these  days,  and  it  is  a regret  that  it  appears  here  in  a very  much 
shortened  form,  which  indicates  only  in  a general  way  the  peculiar  qualities  that 
are  of  such  moment  to  the  Foxes. 
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nahegog1 ; klcimenowatciniga  wlwawanatesiwag',  rne‘totcape 
wlnepog1.  Agwlponl'kaguwatcin1,  wlhAnemikrkrkiwenegog1. 
Acinawa'kwanig1  Ina'tca1'  slpow1  wlpemapyaw* ; wlkenwlte- 
pyaw* ; wlhAnlwktAnw' ; wlhAskapogAtw1.  A'klcacowlwatc1 
5 ini  slpow1  a'klcipyawatc  Agamaheg1,  Ina'pwawike'kiinemAg1 
wlhicawigwahig1.” 


Ina'penopahatc  osAn1  klcatcimohatc1  wlhAnemicigeg1 *. 
Klke^tcimanwepeponaga'k1  me‘tusaneniwAg  anotawawatcape 
anAgamunitc1.  A'kwitc  aseny6 * * * *  anemAsunitcape,  amAgine- 
10  pAtenig1.  Nalk  Agamaheg'  Wlskos1  a-ixkaxowaskanitc. 
AhAnemaskanitc  anotawawatcape  anAgamunitc1 ; kegiciya- 
pape  anotawawatc  anAgamunitc1.  Anotawawatcape  ah.\ne- 
mine‘kwa‘tAminitc  agamahegic1.  Kageya  a'poninotawawatc 
uckinawaliAn’.  A‘pwawike‘kanemawatc  ahawinigwan  uski- 
15  nawahan1,  asamegwamasonitcin1. 


3.  UskinawAa  mA‘kadaw!t  Anesegutc  Acaha11.1 

Uskinawa  ama'kadawltc1  negutenw1.  KlcimanAgunltc1 

negutenw1  awapAnig1,  “Ano^se,  nlwlsen1 !”  ahinatc  osAn1 ; 

“Inig"  a‘klciketeminawiwatc'  mAnetowAg1.” 

1 There  is  always  a note  of  pathos  in  the  stories  of  those  who  fasted  overlong. 
The  importance  of  this  story  is  not  so  much  in  what  it  tells  as  in  what  it  connotes 

to  the  Fox  mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a sacred  story,  which  forms  the  basis 

of  the  homage  paid  by  a sister  to  her  brother,  who  had  given  her  the  hope  of 

future  assistance  from  divine  source  before  he  met  with  the  fate  which  he  foresaw 

with  clear  vision.  And  her  homage  is  such  that  it  approaches  and  even  reaches 
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whenever  they  have  drunk,  then  shall  they  become  insen- 
sible, as  if  dead  they  shall  seem.  Never  shall  they  be 
left  alone,  in  times  to  come  and  against  their  will  shall 
they  be  moved  about  from  place  to  place.  Towards  the 
mid-day  sky  is  a river  that  shall  flow  across  the  land;  it 
shall  be  deep ; its  current  shall  he  swift ; and  its  water 
shall  he  muddy.  When  they  have  crossed  over  that 
stream  and  have  come  to  the  farther  shore,  I cease  to 
know  what  is  to  become  of  them.” 

Then  away  went  the  youth  from  his  father  after  he 
had  told  him  of  the  things  that  would  come  to  pass  in 
the  future.  For  full  many  a winter  were  the  people  ac- 
customed to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  sang.  On 
top  of  a high  rock  he  used  to  stand,  high  up  where  it 
had  frozen.  And  towards  the  farther  shore  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  lay  the  course  of  his  flight  in  the  air.  And 
as  he  went  along  through  the  air  they  used  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice  a-singing;  it  was  in  the  morning  when 
they  used  to  hear  him  sing.  They  used  to  hear  his  voice 
die  away  in  the  distance  over  beyond  the  farther  shore 
of  the  River.  Then  came  a time  when  they  no  longer 
heard  the  voice  of  the  youth.  So  now  they  know  not 
where  the  youth  is,  the  one  that  had  fasted  overlong. 

3.  A Youth  that  was  fasting  was  killed  by  the  Sioux.1 

A youth  once  blackened  his  face  and  fasted.  One 
morning  after  he  had  been  fasting  for  many  days,  “O 
father,  do  let  me  eat!”  he  said  to  his  father;  “for  now 
have  the  manitous  bestowed  upon  me  their  pity.” 


the  devotion  or  adoration  she  has  for  the  most  sacred  objects  of  her  religious  be- 
lief, as  partly  shown  by  her  request  for  delivery  from  capture.  The  story  is  pecul- 
iarly her  own,  and  one  which  she  would  never  relate  until  she  had  first  gone 
alone  in  solitude  and  spent  moments  in  anguish  and  prayer. 
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“Kuwi,  negwl‘‘,  kawAg*  nIcogune.”  Inahinetc  osAn'. 

Klhanomatc  osAn'  amawinAnaheskAg  upIcagAm*'.  Upas- 
kesigAn  ah.-vda'penAg'  anAtumatc  iskwasahAn-'  ute‘kwamAn‘. 
Anacitepanatc1  mAnacikAnonatc* : ttNesI/li,  ketepanene. 

5 Kiigo  klw!tAmone,  Ini  klhAneminAgAtawaneta.  Inugitca 
kawAg*  a'tcAgeclhiskwasahiyAn*.  AskAtcima  wlgicigiyAn', 
kenwac'  wIpematesiyAn'.  Nahi',  nesl'1',  Anemime^tosanenl- 
wiyAne  anemesiyAne,  me‘kwanemi‘kAn'.”  NomAga"  ma- 
‘kwatc'  anacitepanatc'.  ApAsegwitc  anuwltc  aclcatc5.  Ke- 
10  ‘tcinana  mecinepis  ahaltanig!.  Ata'k Amite'  nepis';  nepisiga 
kepAtenw'  a‘peme‘katc'  me'kwAmlg*. 


Agamaheg'  katawipyatc  ineniwa  negut  apiclcat  a‘pyatci- 
penutc*.  InAga  neniwa  anawatc  uskinawahAn  ahaneme‘ka- 
nitc*.  Na‘k  anawatc  Acaha‘‘  a'pyayanitc  uskinawahAn1. 
15  A'pe'kwaskisenig  atrftApisahutc*,  a‘ka‘kisutc'.  Inutc  ana- 
watc Acaha*'1  amawinAnemitc  uskinawahAn';  anawatc  uski- 
nawahAn a'khvanitc  alpemamunitc‘.  NuniAgaw'  a/ke'tcAnl- 
wisanitc'.  I<Apotwe  anAgisanitc  a'pemuwanitc'.  Kicipe- 
muwanitc'  na‘ka  pemamunitc'.  Penutclma1'  klcipya'pahonitc 
20  anAgisanitc'.  AnAgisanitc'  wlhAnAskena'tonitc'  paskesigAn'; 
tan,  a‘po‘konAminitc‘  ketcitahigAn'.  Nalka‘pemamunitc‘. 
Onawapiplpemumetc*.  Kageya  amecumetc'.  A'klmAca- 
‘kwanemetc  aiyapAm  ahanitc  Acaha“. 


“Not  yet,  my  dear  son.  Wait  two  days  more.”  Thus 
he  was  told  by  his  father. 

After  failing  to  get  his  father’s  permission,  he  then  went 
to  his  buckskin  coat  and  put  it  on.  Taking  up  his  gun, 
he  called  to  a little  girl,  his  sister.  And  with  a caressing 
hand  upon  her  head  he  spoke  to  her  thus  in  these  words  : 
“My  dear  little  sister,  I am  fond  of  you.  Let  me  say 
something  to  you,  something  which  I wish  you  ever  to 
keep  in  mind.  At  present  are  you  yet  but  a little  girl. 
After  awhile  you  shall  grow  up  and  long  shall  you  live. 
Now,  my  little  sister,  if  ever  in  the  course  of  your  life 
you  meet  with  adversity,  think  of  me  then.”  For  a little 
while  and  in  silence  his  hands  played  fondly  over  her  head. 
Then  rising  to  his  feet  he  went  out  of  the  lodge  and 
away  on  a hunt  for  game.  Now  near  by  was  a big  lake. 
He  started  on  a short  cut  across  the  lake ; for  the  lake 
was  frozen  and  he  passed  over  on  the  ice. 

As  he  drew  nigh  to  the  farther  shore,  there  came  a 
man  who  had  been  off  on  a hunt  for  game  and  was  now 
returning  home.  Now,  that  man  beheld  the  youth  travel- 
ling along  his  way.  Likewise  saw  he  Sioux  at  the  place 
whither  the  youth  was  approaching.  Where  the  reeds 
grew  thick,  there  he  sprang  and  crouched,  hiding  himself. 
From  that  place  he  saw  the  Sioux  take  after  the  youth; 
he  beheld  the  youth  turn  and  flee.  For  a little  while  he 
ran  with  great  speed.  Presently  he  stopped  running  and 
did  some  shooting  back.  After  firing,  he  then  took  to 
flight  again.  He  came  on  the  run  to  a place  a little 
farther  on,  where  he  let  up  with  his  flight  and  stopped. 
He  had  halted  to  load  his  gun;  but  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it  he  broke  the  ramrod.  And  then  he  took  to  flight 
again.  Thereupon  (the  Sioux)  began  to  shoot  at  him  in 
lively  fashion.  At  last  they  got  him.  As  soon  as  they 
had  taken  his  scalp,  the  Sioux  turned  and  went  back. 


Klcine'klnitc  awapamutc  ineniwa  ka‘kisutayowe,  wlgiya- 
pi'klg1  pya‘pahutc  a'kwagwahotAg1 : “Uskinawa  Acaha“ 

nesegwa ! Uskinawa  Acaha'1  nesegwa  !” 

Me‘tosaneniwAg  Itepahawatc1,  aiyo'tcl ! ka‘tena  a'klwa- 
5 gwasutc  uskinawa1®;  amAca'kwanasutciga.  Ketana  pAcito 
amaiyotc  ugwisAn  anepenitc1 ! “Nina  mAn'  netotawaw® 
necrwis®  ahanumitc1  wlwlsenitc1.”  Inahitc1  pAcito‘a. 

o 


Tna  ipi  AskAtc1,  uskinawa  Acaha‘‘  nasegut®,  ute‘kwamAn‘ 
krklciginitc1.  Klcunapaminitc1,  klcunitcanesinitc1.  Negu- 
10  tenw1  amawAnawiwatc  unapamAn1.  Penutc1  kl'pyawatc 
Acaha1  anawawatc ; Inina11  katawipe'kutanig1. 

Wapamuwatc1  tepe'k  asltanig*.  AhAnemamuwatc1  kllka 
wAnenaw'  altAnwaltaminitc'  tcaganahomonitcin1.  AskAtc 
a'kwaskwisahowatc1  tclga'kw1  me‘teguk  a/tcItApiwatc1.  Ka- 
15  botwe  ineniw®  ahinatc  uwIwAn1 : “NetApanemu  klyaw1. 

Nlnaga,  agwigAna41.” 

Oni‘kwawa  anutawatc  usesahAn1 : “lAne,  nesl‘\  Iniyowe 
ketene,  ‘Ketepaneneku,  neslli.  AnemimeltusaneniwiyAne 
anemesiyAne  me^wanemi'kAn1.’  Ini  ketenegutciyow0.  Na- 
20  hi',  nesl/li,  a‘kwitcisAhuku  na‘ka.  Acigwagapatc1  nume‘ka 
iciwapusaku.  Kata  kuse‘kya‘kaku,  Ina  wina  nume‘ka  wl- 
pecegwinagAtAmw®  wl*i*cikehegwiyagwe.”  Inahigutc  usesa- 
hAn1, a‘pemeg  a‘tAne‘tawatc». 


After  the  Sioux  had  vanished  out  of  sight,  then  fled 
the  man  who  had  been  in  hiding,  into  the  village  he  came 
on  the  run,  crying  out : “ A youth  has  been  killed  by 

the  Sioux ! A youth  has  been  killed  by  the  Sioux !” 

The  people  went  over  to  the  place,  and  lo ! sure  enough, 
here  lay  the  youth  stretched  out  on  the  ground  5 and  he 
was  scalped.  Why  in  the  world  should  the  old  man 
weep,  now  that  his  son  was  dead!  “It  was  I who  brought 
this  fate  upon  my  son,  in  that  he  had  failed  to  gain  my 
consent  to  let  him  eat.”  So  said  the  old  man. 

Later,  as  time  went  on,  so  they  say,  the  sister  came 
to  maturity,  the  sister  of  him  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
Sioux.  She  had  taken  a husband,  (and)  she  had  borne  a 
child.  Once  went  she  with  her  husband  on  a distant  hunt. 
After  they  were  come  afar  off,  they  saw  Sioux;  it  was  at 
the  coming-on  of  dusk. 

They  took  to  flight  in  the  night  while  a drizzling  rain 
was  falling.  Along  the  course  of  their  flight,  all  around 
everywhere,  sounded  the  calls  of  all  the  creatures  that 
cry.  After  a time  they  dismounted,  and  at  the  base  of 
a tree  there  sat  they  down.  In  a little  while  then  said 
the  man  to  his  wife:  “I  put  all  my  trust  upon  you.  As 

for  me,  I am  without  any  power  whatever.” 

It  was  then  that  the  woman  heard  the  voice  of  her  elder 
brother:  “Yes,  oh,  my  dear  little  sister!  once  did  I say 

to  you  in  the  past,  lI  love  you,  my  little  sister.  And  if 
ever  in  your  life  you  meet  with  adversity,  think  of  me 
then.’  Such  was  what  I told  you  at  the  time.  Now,  my 
dear  sister,  mount  upon  (your  horses)  again.  As  (the  horse) 
which  bears  you  now  stands  facing  with  its  neck,  so  in 
that  same  direction  do  you  start  a-going.  Be  not  afraid,  for 
(the  horse)  that  bears  you  shall  follow  straight  the  way  by 
which  you  shall  escape.”  Thus  was  she  told  by  her  elder 
brother,  from  on  high  she  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
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“Kra^kwitcisahopenAp',”  ahinatc  unapamAn1.  Casklna- 
hitc1,  agwi  na‘ka  kutAg*.  Awapumeguwatc1.  Ke‘tcinemegu, 
krka  a'tAnwa^Aminitc'.  A‘penamunitc',  aneta  ama'hwamu- 
nitc1  na‘k  awitegumunitc1.  A'kiwAnemumeguwatc1  wawl- 
5 witcig1,  pacanAgAnawatc'  kageya  ayaniwe  a'tAnwa'tAminitc*. 
Kageya  a'ponikaskehawawatc1. 


AhAnemumeguwatc'  ne‘kAnitepe‘k',  kageya11  paca.wS.pA- 
nig  alpenuwatc' ; kiitawi  nawa'kwanig  anAgisawatc1.  AmA- 
gipegwAskotawinig  alkwAskutawinig  a'ponlwatc* ; cewana 
10  noniAga*1,  anawAtciwutcahowatc1.  Ayacipeteginapiwatc1 ; 
anAtawapAmawatc  Acaha‘l ; nawawate,  wlpemamuwatc1. 


KAbotwe  paiya‘kitcic  anawawatc1  me‘tusaneniwa“.  Ana- 
wuguwatc  a-e-g1.  Kwlyen  anawuguwatc  a‘pyatcimawinA- 
neguwatc*.  AcahAg  a'ixitahawatc1.  Ke‘tcin  a'pyayanitc1 
15  anenawawatc1.  UwIlkanwawAnitcI ! “InanasayAgwe ! ahi- 
tl  watch  Uskinawaha11  klwIticanitciA  Ahatcimuhawatc1 : 
“Tepe‘kuk  AcahAg1  nekAtawinesegunanAgh” 
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“You  and  I are  to  mount  upon  (our  horses),  is  the  mes- 
sage given,”  said  she  to  her  husband.  That  was  all  she 
said,  and  nothing  more.  Then  off  they  went  a-riding. 
Very  nigh  at  hand,  on  all  sides  sounded  the  cries.  They 
were  the  calls  of  the  turkey,  some  were  the  howls  of  the 
wolf  and  the  hoots  of  the  owl.  Through  the  midst  of  it 
all  the  pair  rode,  keeping  straight  on  till  at  last  they 
left  the  Sioux  so  far  behind  that  their  cries  sounded  as 
if  from  one  place.  Finally  they  could  no  longer  heal- 
th eir  calls. 

They  kept  riding  on  throughout  the  whole  night,  and 
even  until  morning  they  kept  a-going;  when  nearly  noon, 
then  they  halted  (in  their  flight).  By  the  edge  of  a great 
open  plain  they  stopped  to  camp ; but  it  was  only  for  a 
little  while,  long  enough  to  cook  something  to  eat.  They 
kept  watch  over  the  country  at  their  back  ; it  was  their 
object  to  watch  for  the  Sioux;  and  should  they  see  them, 
then  it  was  their  purpose  to  flee. 

Presently  they  saw  people  from  an  opposite  way.  And 
they  were  also  seen  by  them.  The  moment  they  were 
seen,  then  did  the  people  come  rushing  on  to  attack.  In 
their  hearts  they  took  them  for  Sioux.  But  as  they  drew 
nigh  they  recognized  who  they  were.  Behold ! they  were 
their  own  friends.  “Now  we  are  saved!”  said  they  to 
each  other.  These  others  were  young  men  who  had  been 
off  on  a hunt.  To  them  they  said:  “Last  night  by  the 

Sioux  were  we  nearly  slain.” 
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4-  NlCW1  UCKINAWAH  AG1  WAWlWIWATC1  MeSOSWa 
UNITCANESA11.1 

Nlcw1  uckinawahAg  ama‘kadawiwatc‘  nelkAnipepon', 
pacameno‘kAmInigitcali  kkponima'kadawiwatc1.  “NAtune- 
‘kwawak1*,”  ahiguwatc  umesotanwawAn'.  Tnitca  uskinawa- 
liAg  awapusawatc  anAtuna‘wawatc*  me'tusaneniwa1'.  Tna‘‘ 
5 neguta  a‘pyanutawawatc  ahuwlginitc1  me^usaneniwa’1,  ame- 
‘kawawatc  uckinawa/a-11  a‘ponInitc‘  ke‘tcinc.  “MahAgi  wl- 
nameg11  caskeslhAg'  wawlgitcig1,” 2 ahiguwatc  uckinawa-a’*1. 


Tnaponlnutawawatc'.  WapAnig1  tcag  uckinawahAg  a‘kA- 
nonetlwatc  Ina  mene‘ta  wlnagwagwan*.  “Nahh,  nlna  ma- 
lO  ne‘ta !”  ahitlwatc  ayaco‘ka.  Kageya1'  neguti  uckinawa 
amAmagitenyatc1,  atcaga'kusrrtc1,  mAmagyawatc1,  a‘pemi- 
nawAtenAg'  meltegw‘ ; amawinase'kawatc  ahutatasAninitc1 
caskesT'a'1.  Ina‘pyayatc  a‘taga‘kwahAg‘  neguti  nasawa11; 
a‘pemiku‘kisatc',  anatcrrwatc  uwltcuckinawa‘a‘l. 


15  Alkwitc  atasan  aw&wutcisahuwatc1  caskeslhAg1;  ke'tcine 
meg  a'taciponlwatc1,  a'tAcipyatcimAtanetc  a'pyatcitAnAta 
hutc1  pe'kwiklhAn1.  KlcAtahutc  aiyapAm  ahina‘onegutc‘ 
caskeslha11  ahuwlginitc1. 

Na‘ka  kutaga  uckinawa  a/pemiwapusatc1  wlmawitaga- 

* The  essential  feature  of  the  narrative  is  the  wonderful  power  obtained  by  two 
youths  from  transcendent  sources  while  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  fasting,  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  endowed  is  made  known  by  the  peculiar  task  they 
accomplished.  They  were  commanded  to  go  seek  for  themselves  each  a wife,  and 
the  women  they  sought  were  none  other  than  the  dreaded  daughters  of  the  dreaded 
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4.  The  Two  Youths  that  married  the  Daughters 

of  MesoswW 

Two  youths  blackened  (their  faces)  and  fasted  during 
the  course  of  one  whole  winter,  and  not  till  it  was  spring 
did  they  cease  from  fasting  in  black.  “Go  seek  for  women 
to  woo  them,”  they  were  told  by  their  parents.  Where- 
upon the  youths  set  out  to  find  (where  there  were)  people. 
Over  there  in  a certain  place  they  came  to  where  there 
were  some  people  living,  they  found  some  youths  who 
had  stopped  to  camp  near  by..  “In  this  place  is  indeed  a 
habitation  of  some  maidens,”2  they  were  told  by  the  youths. 

And  so  they  made  their  camp  with  them.  In  the  morn- 
ing all  the  youths  held  debate  as  to  which  of  them  would 
be  the  first  (to  go  visit  the  maidens).  “I  say,  let  me  be 
the  first !”  they  said  one  to  another,  speaking  back  and 
forth.  At  last  one  youth  who  was  broad  at  the  shoulder, 
slim  about  the  waist,  big  with  muscle,  went  with  a pole 
in  his  hand ; he  started  forth  to  go  to  the  maidens  who 
were  then  upon  the  booth  outside.  When  at  the  place 
he  was  come,  he  touched  (with  the  pole)  the  forked  sup- 
port of  the  booth ; then  beating  a hasty  retreat,  he  sped 
back  to  the  place  where  his  fellow  youths  were. 

From  the  top  of  the  booth  then  quickly  leaped  the 
maidens ; close  indeed  to  the  place  where  the  youths  were 
in  camp  they  came,  and  there  (the  youth)  was  overtaken 
and  pounded  to  death  with  a club  knobbed  at  the  end. 
After  being  pounded  till  he  was  dead,  then  he  was  dragged 
by  the  maidens  back  to  the  place  where  they  abode. 

And  then  another  youth  set  out  to  go  touch  (with  the 

Mesosw”.  It  is  partly  stated  in  the  story  how  baneful  were  the  daughters,  but  it 
is  not  told  how  cruel  was  the  father;  that  is  a matter  of  familiar  knowledge. 
Hence  the  fact  that  the  youths  could  prevail  over  such  supernatural  beings  as  the 
daughters  is  an  impressive  example  of  the  power  that  may  come  from  fast  and  vigil. 

2 The  translation  of  the  quotation  is  not  literal,  but  it  gives  the  sense. 


‘kwahAg*  nasawa  ahutatasAninitc'.  Na'ka  win  a‘pemiku- 
kisatc’. 

Na‘kAmegu  caskeslhAg  aw^wutcisahuwatc  atasAneg';  ke- 
‘tcinemegu  na‘k  a'pyatcimAtAnetc' ; wlna  na‘k  a'tanata- 
5 hutc'.  Klcatahutc',  na‘ka  win  aiyapAm  ahinahunAgutc 
ahuwlginitc*. 

Initca4'  nanegut  ayaco'k  anagwawatc  anemiklcatahutc*  •, 
kageya  Inigi  nlcw*  wawl‘kanetltcig‘  me‘teno  ahawiwatc*. 
“Nahl',  nlna !”  ahitlwatc  ayacolka.  Kageya1’  negut  a’kas- 
10  kimatc  uwI'kanAn  amawitaga‘kwahAg‘  nasawa  utasAneg'. 


Inimegu  na‘ka  caskeslhAg  awawutcisahuwatc’ ; katawi- 
megumAtAnetc’,  “‘Au!  ‘Au !”  ahitc’,  atcltapisahutc'.  Kahon 
Iniyag1  pamine'kakatcig  a’tAcitcInona-irsuwatc' ! 

Kahon  Inig'  caskeslhAg  ugiwawAn  a'pyatapuwananitc 
15  Ini*’  uckinawa'a1'  Ini1'  nasawatci1’,  unAgeciwawAn’,  usklce- 
guw&wAn',  na‘k  uwInAgawawAn1  kegru*neciwe.  “Wiseniku, 
uskinawatige !”  ahiguwatc'  metemohAn1. 

Negut  uskinawa  ana‘kunAg  unagan’ ; aslgisa'totc1,  Ini- 
tca1’ pa‘k  a’pyatenawAnetc’  wlckupimina”  kanekanasunitci11 
20  maskutclsa*’.  Kiciwlseniwatc  awapiwenawatc  uwiw£wa“ ; 
nanegutiy”  ahuwlwiwatc’  caskesl‘a“. 


Tnawapiwenawatc  uwlw&wa’’,  a'penuwatc  ahuwlgewatc1. 
Ina‘‘  neguta  a‘ku‘kikihonowatc’ ; uwlwawa1’  ire-g  ahutane- 
se'kasuwatc’,  wlnwawaka  apAcitohigi‘towatc  uwly&waw1. 
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pole)  the  forked  support  of  the  booth  upon  which  were 
the  (girls).  And  he  too  started  to  retreat  back  in  haste. 

And  once  more  the  maidens  quickly  leaped  down  from 
the  booth;  close  indeed  again  they  came,  (and  the  youth) 
was  overtaken ; and  he  too  was  pounded  to  death.  After 
he  was  pounded  to  death,  he  was  also  dragged  back  to 
where  (the  maidens)  dwelt. 

And  so  one  by  one  in  turn  the  youths  went  forth,  and  as 
fast  as  they  went  each  met  his  death  with  a club ; till  at 
last  there  were  left  only  the  two  that  were  friends  together. 
“I  say,  let  me!”  they  said  each  to  the  other  back  and 
forth.  In  the  end  one  prevailed  over  his  friend  to  let  him 
go  touch  (with  the  pole)  the  forked  support  of  the  booth. 

And  so  truly  again  the  maidens  leaped  down  from 
where  they  were;  and  just  as  soon  as  he  was  about  to 
be  overtaken,  “‘Au!  ‘Au !”  he  said,  squatting  quickly  in 
his  flight.  And  then  they  who  were  in  pursuit,  strange  to 
say,  were  seated  there  on  the  spot  suckling  (their  babes) ! 

Whereupon  the  mother  of  these  maidens  fetched  for 
food  for  the  youths  to  eat  the  youths  whom  the  maidens 
had  slain,  their  entrails,  their  eyes,  and  their  penises  to- 
gether with  their  testicles.  “Eat,  O youths!”  they  were 
told  by  the  old  woman. 

One  youth  received  the  vessel  in  his  hand ; and  when  he 
spilled  out  (the  contents),  thereupon  with  all  earnestness 
was  there  fetched  for  them  some  sweet  corn  that  had  been 
cooked  with  a mixing  of  beans.  After  they  had  finished 
eating,  they  then  started  away  with  their  wives ; one  a 
piece  each  took  to  wife  the  maidens. 

So  they  started  away  with  their  wives,  they  started  forth 
on  their  homeward  way.  Over  there  in  a certain  place 
they  changed  the  form  of  themselves  in  a different  way ; 
and  their  wives  passed  themselves  off  as  their  daughters, 
while  they  on  their  part  made  themselves  out  as  aged 
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Onitca"  ke‘tigan  a-a-‘tag  Iniga  uta‘kiwaw*.  Ka‘tenatcl 
Inimeg  anaw&watc  uwi'taw&wAn*,  a'pemecihuguwatci  wlna. 
A‘pwawinawawatc  ahinwasuwatc* ; me'totci  ka‘tena  kegya- 
plgwawatc*  apAcito’hwatc'.  “PAcitohetige,  agwi  nawagwin 
ayo"  pemihawatc*  nlcw*  uckinawaliAg'  ? AwAnawAg'  nete- 
‘kwama".  NenawAnuna'wawAg',”  ahinatc*  pAcitoha". 

“Agwitca"  nawAgetcin'  mAna  n!tcipacito‘a.”  A'tAciyu- 
palkinesamawawatc‘.  “Agwi  mo‘tci  menwinenwapiyagin'.” 

“Newlcapenc,”  ahinatc'  pacitoha". 

“Ina  ahuwlkiyag  ihanu,”  ahigutc'  pacitoha".  “Netane- 
senanAg'  kPacAmegog',”  ahigutc'  pacitoha1*. 

Wlgiyapeg'  pyayatc*,  “KoswawAg1,  ‘NetanesenanAg*  kl- 
hacAmegog*,’  netegog'  koswawAg*.”  TAmeg",  amenwane- 
matc'  caskeslha1' ! Klciwlsenitc  aiyapAmahatc*  pacitoha1' 
a'awinitc'.  “ ?Acitohetige,  nemenwanemawAg'  ketaneswa- 
wAg'  wlhuwlwiyan*,”  ahinatc'  pacitoha". 

“lO,  klhuwiw',”  ahigutc*  tcawlcw'  pAcitoha". 

Pa'kutanig*  negutlna  pacitoa  klmotc  aha‘kasAg*  wlgupi- 
mic* ; klca'kadanig*,  anegwipegwahAg*.  Klca'tasenig*,  ki- 
motc  anuwltc*.  UcIgwIwenAn  anAganatc* ; me‘totc  ma" 
kawAg  acegicige16.1  PenotcIma‘e  khpyatc  aku‘kinagwihutc 
amalkAclawa‘kunutc*.  Sanawa  uga'kigaplheg  asogi'totc'. 
KApotwe  sanawa*  pyatwawaseg',  uckinawa*  pAgAmipahutc'. 

1 The  peculiarity  of  this  sentence  is  that  it  is  given  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Kickapoo. 
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men.  Now  there  was  a field  and  the  land  was  theirs. 
So  it  verily  came  to  pass  that  they  beheld  their  brother- 
in-law,  for  by  him  had  they  been  followed.  That  they 
did  not  see  him  was  what  they  made  believe-,  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  truly  blind  by  reason  of  being  aged  men. 
“Old  men,  did  you  not  see  passing  this  way  two  youths? 
They  were  carrying  aWay  my  sisters.  I am  following  after 

them,”  he  said  to  the  old  men. 

“We  have  not  seen  them,  (I  and)  this  old  comrade  of 
mine.”  They  then  were  at  work  plucking  tobacco-leaves 
to  dry.  “Not  at  all  well  can  we  see.” 

“I  am  faint  with  hunger,”  (the  brother-in-law)  said  to 

the  old  men. 

“To  the  place  where  we  live  do  you  go,”  he  was  told 
by  the  old  men.  “By  our  daughters  will  you  be  given 
food,”  he  was  told  by  the  old  men. 

When  at  the  dwelling  he  was  come,  “By  your  fathers 
(was  I told),  ‘By  our  daughters  will  you  be  fed,’  I was 
told  by  your  fathers.”  Oh,  and  what  a fancy  he  took  to 
the  maidens!  After  he  had  finished  eating,  back  he  went 
to  where  the  old  men  were.  “Old  men,  I am  so  taken 
with  your  daughters  that  I should  like  to  marry  (them), 
he  said  to  the  old  men. 

“Surely,  you  may  marry  them,”  he  was  told  by  both 
of  the  old  men. 

When  night  came  on,  one  of  the  old  men  secretly  burned 
(the  stick  of)  a linden;  after  it  had  burned  all  over,  he 
covered  it  beneath  the  ashes.  After  the  fire  had  died 
down,  secretly  out  of  the  lodge  he  went.  The  outside 
shell  of  his  bodily  frame  he  left  behind ; it  seemed  as  if 
there  (in  his  couch)  he  were  yet  lying.1  When  some  dis- 
tance away  he  had  come,  he  underwent  (another)  change 
and  painted  himself  black.  Bells  upon  his  garters  he  tied. 
Presently  there  came  the  sound  of  jingling  bells,  (and)  a 
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“Pacitohetige,  nepyatcinAtumawa  kenegwAnwawa ! Sesasi- 
megu ! TepuwawAg1  Mesoswa  1 ahuwigitc1.  TcatcatApu- 
wawAg1  tapuwatcig1.”  AyapAmra/hAnemwawapahutc  uc- 
kinawaa. 


“Kago4i  ke‘tcitepuw&tapetuge,”  ahitiwatc1  pAcitohAg*. 


Klsatc  a ixitahatc  Ina  neniwa  pyatcinAtumeta.  Agwiyu- 
gali  mawkpamatcin  uwlwa11.  Cewana  krkfk  a‘peminag- 
watc1 ; alpenotcanigiyu  ahuwigitc  Ina  Mesoswa.  Ina11  pya- 
yatc1  MesoswAn  ahuwlginitc1,  alpltigatc‘. 


“‘0,  keklyuklyuse !”  ahigutc1  MesoswAn1. 

“KenAtumigutc  a‘tepuwagiyu !”  ahinatc1  MesoswAn1. 

“Agwiwa  ke'kanetAmAnin1 ! Ki'tawAgigu  Inigi  pAcitohl- 
‘kasowatc1 ! Kete'kwamAgika  hlnig1  wawIwiyAnig1.  Na- 
‘kAtca11,  In  uckinawa1  natume‘ka  kl‘tawa  Ina  negut1.  ‘Ne- 
niAnetowiw1’,  a-rcitahayAn1.  KAgApa  me‘tusaneniwAg  a‘ke- 
temagihagwe.3  Agwlna‘‘  ke‘kanetAmAnin'  kktawAg  a‘pe- 
migihkwakikihonuwatc1  wrhciwAnlpahe^1  ? Kete'kwamA- 
gikuli  wawIwiyAnig1,”  ahigutc1  MesoswAn1. 


Ina'pemiklwatc*.  Kl‘kl‘kimeg  ayapAmahatc1.  Tna  a‘pya- 
tc1  watcipenutc1,  a'pwawikagonatAg1,  mo‘tca‘pwawikelkise- 
nig1  wlgiyap1  ke'tiganiga  a-a,ltanige‘e.  Ayanigwan  a'pwa- 
wike‘kanematci. 

1 Mesosw*  is  the  Ojibwa  Macos  (Mashos),  the  giant  lord  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
particularly  of  Lake  Superior. 
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youth  came  speeding  up.  “O  ye  old  men,  I have  come 
to  summon  your  son-in-law!  It  is  urgent  business!  They 
are  in  council  at  the  home  of  Mesosw3.1  Immediately 
must  the  councillors  declare  their  judgment.”  Then  back 
again  (with  bells)  a-jingling  ran  the  youth. 

“Over  something  very  important  must  they  be  debating 
in  council,”  each  to  the  other  said  the  old  men. 

Disturbed  in  his  heart  felt  the  man  who  had  been  visited 
and  given  summons.  Not  yet  indeed  had  he  even  lain 
beside  his  wives.  But  nevertheless  it  was  imperative  that 
he  should  go;  and  long  was  the  way  to  the  place  where 
dwelt  that  (person)  Mesosw3.  When  over  there  he  was 
come  at  the  place  where  Mesoswa  lived,  inside  he  went. 

“Well,  so  you  are  out  on  a roving  tour!”  he  was  told 
by  Mesoswa. 

“Why,  you  summoned  me  to  a council  that  was  in 
session !”  he  said  to  Mesoswa. 

“And  do  you  not  understand!  Why,  they  are  your 
brothers-in-law  who  made  themselves  look  like  aged  men ! 
And  they  are  your  sisters  whom  you  have  married.  Further- 
more, the  youth  who  summoned  you  is  one  of  your  brothers- 
in-law.  ‘I  am  endowed  with  mystic  power,’  was  the  feeling 
in  your  heart.  Many  were  the  people  whom  you  (and  your 
sisters)  have  slain.2  Did  you  not  know  that  your  brothers- 
in-law  fashioned  themselves  in  a different  form  on  the  road 
as  they  went,  that  by  so  doing  they  might  keep  out  of 
your  way  and  escape  you?  They  truly  are  your  sisters 
whom  you  have  married,”  he  was  told  by  Mesoswa. 

So  he  turned  and  went  back.  It  was  befitting  that  back 
to  the  place  he  should  go.  When  over  there  he  was  come 
at  the  place  whence  he  started,  nothing  did  he  see,  not  even 
a sign  of  the  dwelling  or  of  the  place  where  there  had  been 
a garden.  Whithersoever  they  had  gone  he  did  not  know. 

2 Alke temagihiig  w',  “whom  you . . . have  slain;”  literally,  “whom  you  have  ill-used.” 
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5-  Watci  Wamigohag1  1 me'tcimiwatc  a'penAtc1.2 

Negutenw1  Meckwa'kl  ama'kadawitc1.3  A‘tAcima‘kAda- 
wltc1  nepis  ahA'tanig1.  Tclgi  nepis  aslgalkwatenig‘,  InatA- 
cimalkAdawItc‘ ; wlketeminagutc  Ina  wawlginetcin1  maneto- 
wan'.  Ina/rcidahatc1. 


5 Negutenw1  aw&sayanig  amenwiglcega‘k  anawatc  Inin1 
mAnetowAn  ahAgwayotanitc  Asenlg  ahapasesunitc1.  Ini  win 
a'pyatc1  mAna  neneme‘kiwa  na‘tawatota.  Anawatc  a’e’g1 
mAnetowAn1  a‘kwitc  Asenlg  acegicinitc  ahApasesunitc1.  Pe- 
nutciyuga  ahutcltc1.  “Taniyatuge  wlhicawiyan1  wlhina'pe- 
10  nan.-vg1?”  a/rcitahatc1.  “Nahe'1,  nAtAwatc  nImawinAnawa.” 


MAna  wlna  neniwa  ma‘kadawlt  anatAg1  nagwanalkwa‘k 
a‘pyatcipe‘kwasenig  atcAgaheniihinig1  ke'tci  penutc1.  Ka- 
gigAbotwe  anAiiAma'kwanig1  neneme‘klwAn  awIsAguwanitc1. 
Inici  amawina'kyatc  ina  neneme‘kiwa.  Amecenanitc  Inin1 
15  mAnetowAn1;  anlmawenanitc  a^emeg1,  tAgawimegu  akas- 
ki'ixiwenanitc1 ; ona‘k  aha'kuwikiwawanegunitc1.  InacitA- 
nenetlwatc1  ke'tcikenwac1. 


MAnetowAn  awapimAmatumegutc : “PemutAmawinu, 

1 WamlgohAg’,  “they  of  feathers;”  the  reference  is  to  the  Thunder  Clan. 

2 The  essential  element  upon  which  the  story  rests  is  not  expressed,  but  it  is 
clear  to  the  mind  of  every  Fox  who  hears  the  tale.  The  element  is  the  belief 
that  it  is  not  propitious  to  dream  of  or  to  be  visited  by  a water-serpent  during 
a fast,  and  that  to  seek  for  supernatural  guidance  without  the  counteracting  effect 
of  a more  propitious  visitation  will  lead  only  to  an  unhappy  issue.  In  this  ac- 
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5.  The  Reason  why  Men  of  the  Feathered  Name1 

ALWAYS  COME  OFF  UNSUCCESSFUL  IN  WAR." 

Once  on  a time  a Red-Karth  blackened  his  face  and 
fasted.3  At  the  place  where  he  was  fasting  was  a lake. 
From  the  edge  of  the  lake  rose  a steep  cliff,  and  there 
on  the  cliff  was  where  he  fasted ; he  fasted  in  the  hope 
of  being  blessed  by  the  manitou  that  had  an  abode  there. 
Such  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart. 

Once  when  the  light  of  day  shone  bright  and  the  sky 
was  fair,  he  beheld  the  manitou  crawl  forth  fiom  the  watei 
and  sun  itself  on  a rock.  Along  about  this  time  came 
a thunderer,  one  that  was  then  on  a reconnaissance.  He 
too  saw  the  manitou  lying  there  on  the  rock  and  basking 
in  the  sun.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  come  from  afar. 
“I  wonder  how  I had  best  do  to  get  him  under  my  power?” 
he  thus  thought  in  his  heart.  “ I think  I shall  rush  him 
with  an  attack.” 

Now  this  man  who  was  then  fasting  had  seen  a cloud 
gathering  dense  and  coming  with  the  wind  while  it  was 
yet  small  and  a great  way  off.  Then  all  at  once  came  the 
Thunderer  with  a roar  and  heavy  rumble.  In  such  fashion 
went  the  thunderer  to  the  attack.  He  took  hold  of  the 
manitou ; he  started  to  lift  him  into  the  air,  but  he  had 
barely  enough  strength  to  lift  him  only  a little  way ; and 
then  (the  manitou)  pulled  him  back  down  again.  In  such 
wise  they  struggled  for  ever  so  long. 

Then  by  the  manitou  was  (the  man)  besought:  “Shoot 

count  a man  commits  several  serious  infractions:  he  lends  ear  to  the  object  of  an 
ill  omen;  he  takes  sides  with  that  object  against  the  highest  idealized  object  of  his 
clan;  and  he  even  refuses  the  blessing  offered  him  by  the  ideal  of  his  clan.  The 
story  points  out  the  lasting  harm  that  comes  from  a disregard  of  things  sacred. 

3 Ama‘kadawltc‘,  literally,  “he  became  black;”  but  the  sense  is,  “he  blackened 
his  face  (with  charcoal)  and  fasted.” 
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nucl'1 ! Pemw1  napenAnkkitce !”  InacimAmatumegutc'  mA- 
netowAn*.  * 

Neneme'kiwAn1  win  a'pwawikAnonegutc,  cask  ahinane- 
megutc  utaheg*.  Manahigutc  ananemegutc 1 udaheg1 : “ Ma- 
5 nigu  anapataniyan  amawina'kyayan1,  Ini  wlhinahinapAta- 
niyan  a'pAgAmiskawAtc1  kewItcIskwahemAg1  ahAnemime‘tu- 
sanenlwiyAn'.” 

A‘kekanematc  ananemegutc  utahegutc  a'keteminagutc1. 
MAnetowAn1  win  ahanemimegutc1,  “PemutAmawinu,  nucl'1!” 
10  Inahigutc*. 


TAgawimeg  InakAskikemiyanwktonitc1  neneme^klwAn1. 
Kiigeya  a‘pemwatcl  neneme‘k!wAn‘  me'tegwAn1.  Neplg 
ahAnemikutawiwenemetc.  Klcikutawiwenemetc  a‘pyawatc‘ 
kutAgAg".  KlcinatAmuwatc  atota‘utc  natawatot*  a‘pAgama- 
15  ‘kiwig1  neneme'klwAg1,  a‘pyatciwIsAguwamigalk  awickwa- 
waga‘k.  AtAcihanohanohAmuwatc  Asen  acinegutuwl‘kan- 
wawAnimecenemetc*. 


Klcikutawiwenemetc*  mAnacikAnonegutc1 : “Keketema- 

giltu  klyanan  acisuyAgwe.  Tne‘ki  wlme‘tusanenlwa‘kyawi- 
20  gwiin*  agwinanac  acisogwe  wlklwawItagusiyAgwin1. 


I'nici  mAna  malkAdawIta  aciwAnimegutc1  neplg1  tAcimA- 
netowAn1,  acinAnawapena'totc  uwlyaw1.  Inutciwap1  waml- 

I In  the  original  the  first  three  sentences  of  the  paragraph  are  passive,  the  man 
being  the  subject,  and  the  Ihundcrer  the  agent. 
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him  for  me,  oh,  my  dear  grandson  ! Shoot  him  lest  he  pre- 
vail over  me!”  Thus  was  he  besought  by  the  manitou. 

But  the  Thunderer  did  not  speak  to  (the  man)  by  word 
of  mouth,  he  communed  with  him  with  thoughts  by  way  of 
the  heart.  In  this  wise  he  spoke  with  him  from  the  heart:  1 
“As  I now  look  when  I go  to  the  attack,  so  shall  you  look 
in  days  to  come  when  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of 
your  life  you  go  to  an  attack  against  your  enemies.” 

(The  man)  knew  that  (the  Thunderer)  was  thinking  of 
him  from  the  heart  and  offering  blessing  to  him.  But  all 
the  while  by  the  manitou  was  he  being  implored,  “Shoot 
him  for  me,  oh,  my  dear  grandchild!”  Thus  was  he  told 
(by  the  manitou). 

The  Thunderer  by  this  time  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
cause  a gentle  sprinkle  of  rain.  Finally  (the  man)  shot  the 
Thunderer  with  an  arrow.  Then  down  into  the  water  dived 
(the  manitou)  and  took  (the  Thunderer)  along  with  him.  And 
after  (the  Thunderer)  was  taken  down  under  the  water,  then 
came  the  other  (Thunderers).  When  they  saw  what  had 
befallen  the  scout,  then  came  the  Thunderers  a-striking, 
they  came  with  a mighty  roar  and  a heavy  rumble.  But 
over  and  again  did  they  fail  to  crack  the  rock  where  one 
of  their  comrades  was  held  a prisoner  of  war. 

After  (the  Thunderer)  was  taken  down  under  the  water, 
he  spoke  in  this  wise  to  (the  man):  “You  have  brought 

an  ill  fate  upon  both  yourself  and  us  who  bear  the  same 
name.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts  and  people  live  thereon 
never  shall  this  name  of  yours  and  mine  pass  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  be  spoken  of  with  fame.” 

Such  was  the  way  this  man,  who  in  his  fast  was  de- 
ceived by  the  manitou  that  dwelt  in  the  water,  [and  so] 
obtained  no  good  for  himself  by  the  fast.  And  ever  after 
when  men  of  the  feathered  name  assumed  command  in 
war  they  always  met  with  loss  of  warriors.  It  was  on 
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gu-rsutcig1  nlganiwatcin1  a'penatc1  watcime'tcimlwatc1.  Ma- 
‘kAdawIt  a‘pemwatc  uwItcineneme^IwAn1. 

WatapAg  atAciklkanawitc1.  Aw&w&se't  Agape  watapAg1. 

“ Wapanugaa,”  me'tusaneniwAg  inwawAgabe  anatAmuwatc 
5 awawasacanig1. 


6.  Wacihon  ana'pawatc1.1 

Nemecomesa  Waclhona  aya/A-skigitc1.  Negutenw1  a‘tA- 
gwagig1  aclcatc1.  A'pyanutAg1  me‘tegwl  ahuwlgenitc  ase- 
pAna*1,  on  ahAgusrtahwatc  asepAna11.  Tnama‘l  penutc 
anemasltc  a'peckwasltc1.  A^agicig1  meltclg  alpa‘kitacig'. 


10  A1  penutc 2 amcitahatc1.  Myaw1  amataskAg1,  anagAtAg 

ahAnemapyanig1  •,  myaw1  amecanig1,  a‘peguweskatanig‘. 
AnagAtAg  Ini  myaw1  ahAneminAginAgiskawatc1  me‘tusane- 
niwali.  Anetaga  a‘pemelkanegutcl.  Ina  amikkisatc1  sl- 
puw1,  pa‘kimeg  awawanetenig1  slpuw1.  Ku‘kahigAn  Ina 
15  anatAg1.  Alku‘kun  atapeltawatc  Agamaheg1.  Agamaheg1 
na‘ka  mAskutaw1  awawanetenig1.  AtapapAtAg  utawen1. 


Ahacuwasitc  Ini  ku'kahigAn1.  Agamaheg  a‘pyatc  ana- 
tAg utawen1.  AnapAtAg1  wlgiyapyan1  aneta  a'papagaski- 
pe‘kwanayanig\  aneta  awasiklnipe'kwanayanig1,  anetAga 


1 A man  falls  from  a tree  and  is  knocked  unconscious.  In  his  delirium  he 
dreams  of  a visit  to  the  spirit  world.  The  dream  takes  into  brief  account _ only .a 
part  of  the  many  elements  that  make  up  the  mass  of  belref  about  the  life  after 
death.  But  enough  is  given  to  indicate  what  at  least  the  conception  of  the  spirit 

world  is  like. 
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account  of  the  man  who,  when  fasting,  shot  one  of  his 
fellow-thunderers. 

At  the  place  whence  the  dawn  of  day  comes  is  (the 
Thunderer)  now  held  a prisoner  of  war.  He  often  gets 
to  flashing  light  in  the  land  of  the  morning.  “It-is-he- 
who-is-busy-with-the-morning,”  the  people  are  wont  to  say 
when  they  behold  the  play  of  shooting  light. 

6.  Painter’s  Dream.1 

My  grandfather  Painter  was  yet  in  his  youth.  One 
autumn  he  went  off  on  a hunt  for  game.  He  came  to 
a tree  where  raccoons  made  an  abode,  so  up  the  tree  he 
climbed  to  get  them.  When  far  up  he  was  climbing,  he 
chanced  with  an  accident  and  down  from  the  tree  he  fell. 
He  hit  the  ground  and  was  knocked  out  of  his  wits. 

Then  he  went  home,2  as  it  seemed  in  his  heart.  He 
came  by  a path  into  a road,  and  he  followed  the  way  it 
led ; the  road  was  big,  it  was  dusty  by  reason  of  much 
travel.  As  he  followed  that  road  he  kept  meeting 
with  people  all  along  the  way.  And  by  some  was  he 
overtaken  and  passed.  Farther  on  he  came  out  upon  a 
river  in  full  view,  very  beautiful  in  truth  was  the  river. 
He  beheld  a bridge  there.  He  caught  the  faint  sound 
of  a drum  on  the  farther  shore.  And  across  the  river 
was  an  open  country  that  was  pleasing.  He  had  a feeble 
view  of  a town  in  the  distance. 

Then  he  crossed  over  by  way  of  the  bridge.  On  com- 
ing to  the  farther  bank  he  saw  the  town.  As  he  looked 
at  the  dwellings  he  perceived  that  some  were  flat  on  top, 
some  sharp  at  the  top,  some  even  made  of  earth,  and 

* A’penutc1,  “then  he  went  home;”  literally,  “then  he  departed,  then  he  set  out, 
then  he  went  away;”  idiomatically  it  also  means  “then  he  went  home.”  “Home” 
here  means  the  home  in  the  spirit  world. 
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‘aki  wlgiyapyan1,  anetAga  Asenyan  ape^wagwAtanig1.  Ahu- 
wlginitc  acimegupltahutc1  tcIpaiyAg1  wlgiyapyan  a'i'cina- 
gwAtenig*. 

Me‘tusaneniwa‘  amananitc1,  tcagahinAnulkyanitc‘.  Aneta 
ameckwa'plhinitc1 ; ananuwasutlhanitc1  nagAtogacaha'1 ; ane- 
ta ananuwasutlnitc1 ; aneta  ahayawitclhinitc1 ; anetagii  a‘pa- 
gahatuwanitc1 ; aplglhinitc  aneta,  anetAga  amamalkesahi- 
nitc1 ; anetAga  akakagiweganitc1.1 

1‘kwawahiga  tcagahinAniPkyanitc ; ^‘kunAnuhinitc1 ; ane- 
tAga a/kusiganitc1. 

WAninawe  a‘ku‘kul  a/tAnwawakesinitc1  nimihetlnitci1*. 
Acinawatc  a^Aginemetc1  tclpaiya1  2 acawiwetc  Inacinawatc 
aiyo  ahicawinitc1. 

A‘kwisenig  utawen1  nahinahi  pyayatc  anAgiskagutc 
os  An1,  ugyanlna11,  nalk  ututama11.  “Kacina,  klwanu!” 
ahigutc1.  “ KeketemagikAnawAg1  kenltcanesAg1.  Papegwa 
ahutcipyayAn1  aiyapAmihanu !”  Tnahigutc1. 


A‘  pwawipem  e ‘ tawatc1.  A‘peme‘katcimegu.  An.vgiska- 

watc  i'kwawAn  lnali  neguta11;  Inin1  ml‘kematcin  aya-irski- 
nawahitc1.  Acawiga  wlna  nepeniwAn  Inin  i'kwawAn1. 
“Yaa,  pa‘kickweyowe  mAna  Waclhona  ka‘kanemaga!  Ma- 
mlcatesiwape  ahuskinawahitc1.  Yaa,  ketemagicekI‘tawAtcI 
Inug1!”  Tnahinitc  Inin  Pkwawan1. 

MAnaciwapAtisutc1,  ka‘tena  amyacice‘kltAgitcI£1.  “Ninat0 

1 The  dance  of  the  warriors  wearing  belts  with  crow-feathers  hanging  down  at 
ttic  bide* 

2 A‘paginemetc‘  tclpaiya11,  literally,  “when  they  set  free  the  dead;”  that  is,  when 
all  the  funeral  rites  have  been  duly  performed,  and  the  souls  are  then  free  to  go 
to  the  spirit  world. 
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some  were  nothing  but  stones  lying  piled  in  a heap.  As 
was  the  appearance  of  the  graves  in  which  (the  people) 
were  buried,  so  now  was  the  look  of  the  dwellings  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  people  were  many,  they  passed  the  time  engaged 
in  every  kind  of  amusement.  Some  were  at  play  with 
the  limber  throwing-stick ; they  raced  horses  one  with 
another ; and  some  raced  one  with  another  afoot ; some 
practised  at  archery ; some  played  at  la-crosse ; some  gam- 
bled at  cards,  and  some  gambled  at  the  moccasin  game  ; 
and  some  danced  the  crow-dance.1 

And  the  women  also  amused  themselves  in  all  kinds 
of  games : some  played  at  the  double-ball  game ; some 
were  at  play  with  the  game  of  bowl  and  dice. 

On  every  hand  the  drums  kept  up  a boom  for  them 
that  danced.  As  he  had  seen  (people)  do  when  they  set 
free  the  souls,2  so  he  saw  them  do  at  this  place. 

When  he  was  come  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  there  was 
he  met  by  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  by  those  who 
were  his  brothers  and  sisters.  “Oh,  go  you  back!”  he  was 
told  by  them.  “You  inflicted  sorrow  upon  your  children 
when  you  left  them.  Speedily  by  the  path  that  you  came 
put  you  about  and  go  home!”  Thus  was  he  told  by  them. 

Yet  he  heeded  them  not.  He  continued  his  way  (regard- 
less of  what  they  said).  He  met  up  with  a woman  there 
at  a certain  place ; she  was  one  whom  he  used  to  woo 
while  he  was  yet  a youth.  The  woman  had  long  since 
been  dead.  “Oh,  dear  me,  if  here  isn’t  Painter  whom 
I used  to  know  in  times  gone  by  ! He  was  then  in  the 
habit  of  going  in  gladsome  apparel,  that  was  when  he  was 
yet  a youth.  But  alas,  how  hapless  is  the  plight  of  his 
dress  now !”  Such  was  the  way  the  woman  spoke  of  him. 

As  he  thus  looked  at  himself,  lo  ! it  was  true  that  he 
was  in  shabby  dress.  “I  will  go  and  get  my  garments,” 
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netuce4kltagAnAn',”  a/icitahatc*.  Alpemikiwatc  aiyapAm* 
wlhatc*.  ManahAneminAgiskawatc*  me‘tusaneniwa4*,  a4pwa- 
winegutanawatc*  Pu'kitepahuwahAn*  na‘k  ahawinigwan1. 

Kabotwe  a‘to4kltc* ; mAnacitolkltc',  ugutagAneg*  uwInA- 
5 niw*  aha‘kwika‘ketanig*.  A‘pwawikAskimatcItc‘,  a‘tclpate- 

slhitc*.  Nepiga  ahagawatAg*,  ahanawi'totc*  wbpemutatc*. 
WlgwakuhotAgiga,  ahanawi'totc*.  Kwlyenameg  acawitc 
ame'kawutc*.  Nahina  apeskwasltc*  tAgaw*  a pacisanitc*. 
Neci'ka  acegicig*  ne‘kAniAnagwe,  na‘ka  ne‘kAnitepe‘kwe, 
10  na‘ka  ne‘kAniklce‘kwe.  Katawiga  pAgicimug*  nahina4* 

ma'kawutc*.  Apeskwasltc*  pi'tawi  tcAgi  me'tego4'  pyatA- 
na'kikapagwan*  Ini  tatwineclwatcig*.  AhAskime'kawutc* 
anawitow*1  wl'kanawitc*.  UwInAniw*  a'ka'ketanig',  utunl- 

naga  ire-g*.  Nepi  klmenahetc*  Ina'kAski'totc*  wl'kanawitc*. 
15  “ Nenepapetuge,”  aAcitahatc*. 


Keyahapayowe  napege'e.  Klcitapinasatc  aiyapAm*  ma- 
hatcimutc  ana'pawatc*,  tclpaya4  ayehayanitc  ahapihatc*. 


7.  Myana‘pawata.1 

Negutenw*  a'pepog*  Kanisis*  kl'pyawatc  AsaglwAg*  Mec- 
kwa'klhAg*.  Tcigi  Plgi'tAnw1 2 ahuwlgiwatc1.  Ini  negu- 

• The  story  tells  of  a man  who  was  warned  in  a dream  of  an  impending  fate 
by  drowning;  how  that  he  was  mocked  by  his  friends,  and  how  the  dream  was 
unheeded  and  so  came  true. 
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thus  he  thought  in  his  heart.  So  he  turned  and  started 
back  to  go  to  his  home.  Many  were  the  people  he  met 
along  the  way,  but  nowhere  did  he  see  the  One-who- 
cracks-open-the-Skulls  or  where  she  lived. 

On  a sudden  then  he  awoke ; and  as  he  thus  awoke, 
at  the  throat  and  tongue  was  he  dry  and  parched.  He 
was  not  able  to  move,  he  was  so  stiff.  And  though  he 
wished  for  a drink  of  water,  yet  was  he  without  the 
strength  to  crawl.  He  tried  to  raise  a cry,  but  he  had 
not  the  power.  Such  was  the  exact  state  of  his  condition 
when  he  was  found.  The  time  when  he  fell  from  the 
tree  was  when  (the  sun)  had  flown  a short  way  past  the 
point  of  noon.  Alone  did  he  lie  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  during  all  the  night,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  day.  And  at  the  time  of  the  falling  of  the 
sun  then  was  he  found.  There  was  a small  tree  standing 
beside  the  one  from  which  he  fell,  and  it  must  have  been 
on  that  tree  that  he  fell  and  tore  his  testicles.  When  first 
he  was  found  he  had  not  the  power  to  use  his  voice.  His 
tongue  was  parched  dry,  so  was  also  his  mouth.  When  they 
had  given  him  water  to  drink  then  was  he  able  to  speak. 
“I  must  have  been  asleep,”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart. 

But  instead  he  really  had  been  dead  at  the  time.  As 
soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  restored  to  health  again,  then 
he  told  of  the  dream  he  had,  of  how  he  had  gone  to 
visit  the  place  where  the  dead  go. 

7.  He  that  dreamed  of  an  III  Omen.1 

It  was  once  in  the  winter-time  after  the  Sauks  and  the 
Red-Earths  had  come  into  Kansas.  By  the  shore  of  the 
Missouri  River 2 were  they  then  dwelling.  Once  in  that 
period  three  men  set  out  for  the  farther  shore  to  hunt 

2 PlghtAnw1,  “Muddy  River,”  the  name  for  the  Missouri. 
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tenw1  neswi  neniwAg  Agamaheg  amawiclcawatc*  pecege- 
siwa1*  atAcimananitc*.  Natasogun  atAcicIcawatc1.  Klcima- 
nenesawatc*  pecegesiwa*1,  negut  Ina/a^pawatc'.  Oni  ke- 
kiceyap**,  “ Nemyana‘pawc  tepe'kug1.  Mesi‘kwa  kemAtaku- 
hugunana  netAna‘pawc.” 

“OnC,  iceguyatuge  ketcIskagAn1 ! AmAtakwicinAn  ame- 
natAinAn',  Initca‘‘  watcina‘pawaiyAn‘.” 

“Kowi'l  Nemyana‘pawemali.’’ 

“KetcIskagAn’  watcimyana'pawaiyAn' !” 

A'pwawimeguponowatc1.  “ Nemyana‘pawekuli,”  ahitcape‘e. 

AhanemiwAtcahuwatc* ; kicesa/kwawatc*,  awlseniwatc'. 
Klciwlseniwatc1,  negut'  tcigepyag  ahatc*.  “Se‘,  pyago/u! 
KlwapAmapwa  mesi'kwa !” 

Tnigi  nlcw*  itepahawatc1.  Ka'tenatcl,  mesi'kwAn  apina 
aliAnemwawaskatlnitc1. 

Oni  negutlna,  “Nahi',  kl'penopena !”  ahitc1. 

“ Nemyana'paweyap1,”  ahitc  Ina  myana‘pawata.  “Poni- 
tcahipemipugute  mesi‘kwa  klhApwrtopena,”  ahitc1. 

Tnigitca1’  nlcw1,  “ Kuwi/,  kl‘penopenamegu,”  ahrcrwatc1. 


Ina  myana‘pawata  ahanemwatc’,  kicitcahiponipemipugute 
mesi‘kwa.  Tnigitca11  nlcw1  kl‘kl‘ki  aw api ‘ a • w Ato watc  owi- 
yas1  tcigepyag*,  aposi'towawatc  AnAgaweneg1.  Klcitcagi- 
posi‘towatc*,  kenwlicimegu  nalk  akaskAtesitc  Ina  myana- 
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for  game  where  the  deer  were  plentiful.  Several  days 
they  spent  there  hunting  for  game.  After  they  had  killed 
many  deer,  one  then  had  a dream.  So  in  the  morning, 
“ I had  an  unlucky  dream  last  night.  I hat  beneath  the 
ice  were  we  held  covered  over,  is  what  I dreamed. 

“ Fie,  it  must  have  been  your  wind ! While  you  lay 
wrapped  in  your  blanket  you  smelled  the  odor,  and  that 
was  the  cause  of  your  dream.” 

“No,  it  was  not!  I really  had  a bad  dream.” 

“Your  wind  was  the  cause  of  your  bad  dream!” 

But  he  would  not  cease  talking.  “I  really  had  a bad 
dream,”  he  kept  saying. 

They  then  went  on  with  the  cooking  of  the  food ; when 
they  had  it  cooked  ready  to  eat,  they  then  ate.  When 
they  were  done  eating,  one  went  to  the  shore  of  the  river. 
“Oh,  say,  come  here!  You  should  look  at  the  ice!” 

The  other  two  then  went  over  there.  Behold,  it  was 
true,  there  was  the  ice  creaking  with  a loud  roar  as  it 
moved  scraping  together. 

Thereupon  one  of  them,  “Come,  let  us  go  home!” 
he  said. 

“I  had  an  unlucky  dream  you  should  keep  in  mind,” 
said  he  who  had  had  the  bad  dream.  “Till  after  the  ice 
has  ceased  floating  past  do  let  us  wait,”  he  said. 

But  the  other  two,  “No,  we  had  better  now  be  going 
home,”  they  said. 

The  one  who  had  had  the  bad  dream  was  ill  at  ease, 
(for  he  did  not  wish  to  venture  across)  until  the  ice  had 
ceased  floating  by.  But  the  other  two,  in  spite  of  him,  set 
to  work  carrying  the  meat  to  the  shore  of  the  river,  and 
there  they  loaded  it  into  the  bark  canoe.  After  they  had 
loaded  on  all  the  meat,  and  for  a long  while  after,  was  he 
who  had  had  the  dream  unwilling  (to  embark).  He  was 
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‘pawata.  Ahanemwatc',  a‘ku‘tag*  wihacohowatc*.  Kaga- 
tcitcimeg"  Inig'  nlcw‘  awapacimawatc'.  Ivageya  apositc'. 

Awapahowatc'.  Agamahegutc*  watcuwlgewatc  awftpA- 
meguwatc  uwl‘kanwawali.  Keki'kwawAg*  na'kApenohAg1 
tclgepyag  ahusapAmawatc  apyatahonitc' ; ape'tawipyaya- 
nitc*  apyatcimamlhwawanitc*  mesi'kwAn* ; Ina‘‘  ape'tawipya- 
yanitc'  negut*  mecimeskkwAn1  a‘pyatcitclgikapanitc‘.  “Ke- 
kenahogou!”  ahinawatc*  tclgepyagutc'.  A'pwawikaskipe- 
me'kananitc  inini  mecimesi'kwAn' ; a'ko'kahAnig  AnAgawen*. 


Ina  myana‘pawata  caski  negutenw'  asagine'kaskatc1. 
Neguti  na‘ka  apasi'totatc  AnAgawen*  upaskesigAn  akegya- 
nenAg'.  “PAgitAnu  kepaskesigAne !”  ahinawatc1  tclgepya- 
gutc'. KApotwana  aponinawawatc'. 

Tnaga‘‘  negut',  anlmasahutc'  a'kwitc'  mesi‘kwa  ii'pAgicigi. 
Tcigepyagawitcig  ineniwAg  apotcisahowatc1  macanig  AnA- 
gawen1, masatcimegu  a'pyanutawawatc' ; sAnAgAtav1  mesi- 
kwAn  a-A'samimananitc*  pamipAgunitcin' ; na'ka  mAsatc 
aiyapAm  a'pyawatc'. 

Tnitca  Ina  pwawaskepyat4  ahatcimutc  acawiwatc'.  “Ina 
mame'tAm  askepyata  myana‘pawawa  tepe'kug1.  Ku‘tAmwa 
kenwac*  wlpositc*.  Cawana  newapacimapen".  ‘Apwl‘tu- 
ltawc  ponipemipugute  mesi'kwa,’  ahiciyAmetc'.  lMesi‘kwa 
kemAtakuhokupena  netena‘pawe,’  netegunana.  Cewana  kl- 
‘krki  newapacimapena,”  ahitc  Ina  kaskraryapAmipyata. 
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restless,  for  he  feared  to  cross  over  in  the  canoe.  All  the 
while  were  the  other  two  making  sport  of  him.  Then  at 
last  he  got  into  (the  canoe). 

Then  they  set  to  work  paddling.  From  on  the  other 
shore  where  they  were  living  they  were  watched  by  their 
friends.  In  throngs  gathered  the  women  and  children  on 
the  shore  as  they  watched  them  come  paddling  home ; 
midway  across  they  came  pushing  aside  the  ice ; there 
halfway  across  a great  block  of  ice  came  standing  out  of 
the  water.  “Paddle  fast!”  they  cried  to  them  from  the 
other  shore.  But  they  were  not  able  to  pass  that  big 
block  of  ice ; then  over  tipped  the  bark  canoe. 

The  one  who  had  had  the  bad  dream  showed  his  arm 
only  once  after  he  went  down.  Another  scrambled  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  holding  his  gun  in  his  hand. 
“Fling  away  your  gun!”  the  people  cried  to  him  from 
the  shore.  And  in  a little  while  they  saw  him  no  more. 

And  as  for  that  other  one,  he  leaped  and  upon  a cake 
of  ice  he  lit.  Some  men  who  were  then  on  the  shore 
speedily  embarked  in  a big  canoe,  and  with  much  labor 
they  got  to  him ; it  was  hard  by  reason  of  so  much  ice 
that  continued  floating  by;  and  they  had  a hard  time 
getting  back  again. 

So  then  he  who  did  not  drown  related  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them.  “The  one  who  was  the  first  to  drown 
had  an  unlucky  dream  last  night.  He  was  afraid  for  a 
long  while  to  embark.  But  we  made  fun  of  him.  ‘Let 
us  wait  till  after  the  ice  has  ceased  floating  by,’  was  what 
he  said  to  us.  ‘That  the  ice  held  us  covered  underneath 
is  what  I dreamed,’  we  were  told  by  him.  But  neverthe- 
less we  kept  on  making  fun  of  him,”  said  he  who  was 
able  to  come  back  home. 
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8.  WatcinA^awAtc1.1 

Kanisis  ahuwlgiyag  Inina1'.  Negya  a/a^pawatc'  negu- 
tenw'  ape‘kutag‘;  oni  kegiciyapa,  “Netawamawa  PagwA- 
n!wa  pemAtunahwaw3  uwIwAn',  acimitc' : lNete‘kwame, 

nepenopahegwa  nlwa.  AgwinawAtcin' ?’  T.Agawima1'  klwA- 
skwapyawa.  ‘Agw‘,’  netenawa.  Alkwawamegu  pa‘k',” 
hlwa  negya. 

Katawinawa'kwag'  oni  WlckopAnoheg'  neta.  Ina‘‘  pya- 
yayan'  WlckopAnoheg' 2 mo'komanikan  aha‘tag‘.  Myaw1 
pamiciseg'  mo'komanikaneg'.  Askwatameg'  nemasowa  Pa- 
to‘kata,  tacaniglgwagapawa.  “Neni'we,  nepyanawa  aniya 
tepelkug'.  Keke‘kaneta  aciklciwayagu‘a.” 


“ Klyawami'kAni  nl‘ka !” 

“Kacina‘‘:  mene‘ta  wawlwigwana  uwl'kanAn'  neguti  tepe- 
lkwe  '*wIwI‘paniwAni.” 


“KatanPka ! KlyawAmkkAn*.” 


“Kacinah*,  klnayo  mene-ta  uwIwiyAnehe,  negut'  tepe‘kwe 
mene‘ta  wlpa‘kaha.” 


“Aniga  nl'ka ! Klyawami'kan*,”  netenawa  Pato‘ka‘a. 

AskAtc*  klmanegunAga'k*,  negya  anotagatc'  Pato‘ka 
ahuwlwitc'  PagwAnlwAn  uwIwAn'.  “ Hlnlniya  watcina'pa- 

1 The  essential  point  of  the  story  is  that  a woman  dreamed  of  a man  who  was 
looking  for  his  faithless  wife,  and  the  rest  of  the  incidents  are  told  to  confirm  the 

truth  of  the  dream.  Incidentally  there  is  a glimpse  of  one  form  of  the  behavior 
of  friends  toward  each  other.  The  term  “friends”  as  used  in  this  connection  is  an 

intimate,  unselfish,  devoted  relation  existing  between  two  men  or  two  women.  It 
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8.  The  Cause  of  her  Dream.1 

In  Kansas  were  we  living  at  the  time.  My  mother 
had  a dream  one  night;  and  so  in  the  morning,  “My 
brother  Runner  passed  by  this  way  looking  for  his  wife, 
(and)  he  said  to  me  : ‘My  sister,  my  wife  has  deserted  me. 

You  have  not  seen  her?’  He  was  then  in  a feeble  state 
of  intoxication.  ‘No,’  I said  to  him.  So  then  he  grew 
very  angry,”  said  my  mother. 

When  it  was  getting  nearly  noon,  then  to  Salt  Creek 
I went.  There  I arrived  at  Salt  Creek  2 at  a place  where 
there  was  a white  man’s  house.  A road  passed  by  the 
white  man’s  house.  In  the  doorway  (as  I passed)  stood 
Comanche,  there  he  stood  with  a smile  upon  his  face. 
“O  man!  home  I fetched  that  person  last  night.  You 
remember  what  our  agreement  was.” 

“Oh  pshaw,  you  might  become  jealous  of  me!” 

“You  remember:  he  who  happens  first  to  marry,  his 
friend  for  the  first  night  shall  be  the  one  to  lie  in  the 
couch  (with  her).” 

“Oh,  let  us  not  speak  of  it!  You  might  become  jea- 
lous of  me.” 

“Why,  were  it  you  who  had  been  the  first  to  marry, 
for  a night  would  I first  have  lain  in  the  couch  (with 
her).” 

“Oh,  away  with  you!  You  might  become  jealous  of 
me,”  I said  to  Comanche. 

Later  on  after  many  days  had  passed,  my  mother  heard 
of  the  news  that  Comanche  had  married  Runner’s  wife. 
“He  was  the  one  who  was  the  cause  of  my  dream  when 

often  begins  in  early  childhood,  and  it  remains  through  joy  and  sorrow  for  life. 
It  was  counted  as  nothing  for  such  a friend  to  risk  his  or  her  life  for  the  other. 

2 WlckupAnoheg1,  “at  Salt  Creek;”  literally,  “at  the  place  of  definite  or  emphatic 
taste;”  it  might  refer  to  sweet  or  salty  taste,  but  here  it  happens  to  be  of  salt. 


waiyan1  a'peminAtunahwatc  uwIwAn*.  Keyahapa  Ininamegu 
tepe‘kwe  uwIwAn  ahunapaminitehe,”  hiwa  negya. 


9.  WXpegugimawa  Anesetc1.1 

Acawaiye  negutenw1  Wlpegugimawa  a‘klwitAgwahototc* 
Pigi‘tAnog*.  Negutenw*  kegiceyap  a'toklwatc*,  “Kagoi-p1 
5 klnatapen*1,”  ahinatc  owIwAn*  Ke'tcikumrkwahAn*.  Oni  me- 
senahigAn  animate*.  “Mani  pemenAn**,  wlgatcipemenAn1*. 
AskAtcIma1*  mesanetAmAnegah'.”  Klciwlseniwatc',  awapo- 
meguwatc  atepa'klwig*  Plgi‘tAnw*.  Ina  neguta4*  wlnepisl- 
wig  amcigeg*  asasapi‘kahimeci‘kiwig'  kapotwe  anawawatc 
10  Acaha4*.  “Tnigima  kina!  PAgoci'a’gwitcisahonu  mana  iinl- 
wisat*1  ketayinan**!”  ahinatc  owIwAn*. 


A‘pyatcinAgiskakuwatc  Acaha4*;  asaginetcanegutc*;  a4ka- 
gAnonetltc*  kagigabotwe  negut  Acahan  a4pemogutc*. 


Wlwapaniute4e  Ke4tcigaml4kwa  a'panenAg*  plcagan*  sa- 
15  gapyanatc*  nagatogacahan*.  Papegwa  Aca‘a  amecenAg* 
plcagan*,  amecenetc*  Ke4tcikami4kwa4a.  Aw&pAgatc  ama- 
ca4kwanemetc  upAcitohemahan'.2 

Awapiwenetc',  wateikesiyanig  a'ixiwenetc*.  Ina  a4pya- 
netc*,  Acaha4*  aniawaganitc*.  Awapiniminitc* ; anlmikamo- 


1 This  is  an  account  of  a woman  whose  husband  was  slain  by  the  Sioux,  and 
of  her  experiences  as  a captive  among  that  people  and  as  a fugitive  when  on  her 
way  home  again.  Therein  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the  story.  But  its  most  important 
features  are  the  premonition  of  the  husband  that  something  baneful  would  befall 
him,  and  the  gift  he  made  which  proved  of  so  much  service  to  her  afterwards. 

2 UpAcitohemahAn",  “her  poor  old  man;”  literally,  “her  little  old  man,”  the 


I dreamed  that  the  other  passed  this  way  looking  for  his 
wife.  It  must  have  been  on  the  very  same  night  that  the 
other’s  wife  took  to  herself  a husband,”  so  said  my  mother. 

9.  The  Killing  of  Blue-Chief.1 

Once  on  a time  long  ago  Blue-Chief  was  trapping  about 
over  the  country  along  the  Missouri  River.  One  morning 
when  (he  and  his  wife)  awoke,  “I  have  had  a foreboding 
that  something  we  shall  see,”  he  said  to  his  wife  W oman- 
of-the-Sea.  Thereupon  a paper  he  gave  to  her.  “This 
shall  you  preserve,  take  good  care  of  it.  It  might  some 
time  in  the  future  be  a source  of  help  to  you.”  After 
they  had  eaten,  they  then  went  riding  away  on  horse-back 
along  the  low  bottom-land  of  the  Muddy  River.  Over 
there  in  a certain  place  where  there  was  a kind  of  swamp 
and  the  growth  of  willows  was  dense,  all  of  a sudden  they 
beheld  some  Sioux.  “There  they  are  for  you  ! Make  ready 
to  mount  this  swift  horse  of  ours!”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

Then  to  where  they  were  came  the  Sioux  who  came 
to  meet  them ; (Blue-Chief)  was  given  a greeting  with  the 
shake  of  the  hand ; then  while  he  was  engaged  in  talk 
with  them,  suddenly  by  one  of  the  Sioux  was  he  shot. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Woman-of-the-Sea  to  flee  for  her 
life,  but  she  let  drop  the  rawhide  rope  which  she  had  tied 
to  the  horse.  Instantly  a Sioux  grabbed  hold  of  the  raw- 
hide  rope,  and  then  Woman-of-the-Sea  was  taken  captive. 
She  then  looked  on  at  the  scalping  of  her  poor  old  man.3 

Then  they  started  away  with  her,  in  the  direction  of 
the  source  of  the  cold  is  the  way  they  took  her.  To 
yonder  place  they  brought  her,  there  where  the  Sioux  were 
in  camp  for  the  winter.  Then  they  began  to  dance ; they 

diminutive  conveying  the  sense  of  pathos  for  the  fate  of  the  old  man;  pAcitou, 
“old  man,”  is  a polite  term  for  “husband,”  which  can  be  used  here. 
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wetc  opAcitohemahAn  uwlce‘kwaiye.  Negut  AcahAn  a‘pya- 
tahometc  uwlyaw1  wlhute‘kwamemekutc' ; Ina  Aca  ute- 
‘kwamAn1  Meckwa‘klhali  nesegunigwan*,  initca1'  watcipya- 
tahometc  owlyaw1  wru'te'kwamemegutc'. 

5 Inip'  negutenw'  a‘pelkutanig‘  wlmAnegutc  ahawinitc 
amayohegutc'.  Ini  macenegutcin  alpyatcinanegutc',  kutA- 
gAn1  na‘k  amlnemetc  uwlyaw'.  Pa'klnin  amenwitotagutc'. 
A‘klwra-penAtotasonitc*  wlwlsenitc'.  Pa'kiyOp'  Acaha‘‘  ca- 
wesiniwa*'.  Mano‘kAmInig‘  negutenw',  “Ki‘penu,”  ahigutc 
10  AcahAn'.  “TcInawamAtcig  ahawiwatc*  kra,”  ahigutc1. 


“Iniyatug®  mahAg'  wineciwatc',”  a/rcitahatc*.  Alpwawi- 
tabwa‘tawatc‘.  Cawana  alklwitclhinAtotasonitc  owlyas*  ki- 
calkAdanig'.  KlcutedenAminitc  owiyas'  na‘ka  ma'kasahAn', 
“Inugi  pelkutag‘  kl‘penu,”  ahigutc'. 


/ 


15  Acaha1'  win  anlminitc'.  Pyameskanig'  tepe'kw',  “Nahi', 
ki‘penu,”  ahigutc'.  A‘kwisenig‘  wlgiyapyan  a‘pAgiciwene- 
gutc* ; Inin  AcaliAn  a‘kow'  mlnemetcin1  owlyaw'.  “MAni 
tepina*'  wlhayAn',”  ahigutc'.  “AnagwAn*  pwawinahimatAgo- 
tcinitcin' 1 kl‘kelkinosu,”  ahigutc'.  “Aw&pAgin  klka‘kisu,” 
20  ahigutc*.  “Kata  peme‘ka‘kAn  awasayag'.  MAnitAsw*  tepe- 
lkw‘  peme'kaiyAn',  Ini  wPpyaiyAn'  mecawislpow'  anIwi‘tAg'. 
Mo'koman  adawaneniw"  wlgiwa  tcigislpow'  Ini  macagisi- 

1 PwawinahimatAgotcinitcin',  “that  never  moves  from  the  place  where  it  hangs 
aloft;”  the  reference  is  to  the  north  star. 
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celebrated  a dance  over  the  scalp  of  her  poor  old  man. 
To  a Sioux  was  she  then  taken  to  the  end  that  she 
might  be  a sister  to  him ; for  that  the  Sioux  probably 
had  had  a sister  slain  by  the  Red-Earths  was  why  she 
was  given  him,  that  she  might  be  a sister  to  him. 

And  then  it  is  related  that  one  night  the  one  with  whom 
she  was  abiding  desired  to  lie  with  her  and  so  made  her 
cry.  Thereupon  he  who  had  taken  her  captive  came  and 
got  her,  and  to  another  was  she  given.  Very  kindly  by 
that  other  was  she  cared  for.  He  used  to  go  forth  and 
beg  for  food  that  she  might  eat.  Sore  distressed  they 
say  were  the  Sioux  for  lack  of  something  to  eat.  Once 
in  the  spring,  “You  may  now  go  home,”  she  was  told 
by  (this)  Sioux.  “Where  your  kindred  are  you  may  go,” 
she  was  told. 

“It  seems  that  now  these  people  are  purposing  to  kill 
me,”  was  the  feeling  in  her  heart.  She  did  not  believe 
what  he  had  said.  But  it  did  seem  singular  how  he  went 
about  asking  for  meat,  the  kind  that  had  been  dried. 
After  he  had  secured  the  meat  and  also  some  moccasins, 
“This  night  shall  you  depart,”  was  she  told  by  him. 

The  Sioux  themselves  were  then  dancing.  After  the 
night  had  passed  half  away,  “Now  then,  you  may  depart,” 
she  was  told.  To  the  end  of  the  line  of  lodges  was  she 
led  and  there  set  free ; it  was  by  the  Sioux  to  whom  she 
had  last  been  given.  “Straight  in  this  direction  shall  you 
keep,  she  was  told.  “By  the  star  that  never  moves  from 
the  place  where  it  hangs  aloft  1 shall  you  guide  yourself 
on  the  way,  she  was  told.  “When  it  comes  morning, 
then  go  into  hiding,”  she  was  told.  “Travel  not  during 
the  light  of  day.  After  several  nights  thus  spent  in  travel, 
then  you  will  come  to  where  a great  river  flows  with 
swift  current.  A white  man  trader  lives  by  the  bank  of 
that  great  river,”  she  was  told  by  him ; a little  of  the 
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pow',”  ahigutc' ; tAgaw*  ameckwa'kla'towanitc'.  Amenwi- 
neno'tawatc',  tAgawIyu  a'kicineno'tawatc  Acaha‘‘;  Ini  watci- 
menwineno'tawatc  Inin  AcahAn1.  AnawAtcisAginetcanegutc'. 


Anagwatc  amamaskotawinig*  na'k  awltawa'kiwinig1. 

5 A'penatc'  wasapAnig  awapinAtawapAtAg1  wlka'kisutc*.  A- 
‘pyanutAg*  tatwa'kiw'  ame'kAg  Ane'kl''  maciskiwAn  aliA- 
gwAnAgotanig',  ina''  a'pltotatc',  tAgaw'  kekopyacig'.  Ma- 
nacimd'kahAnig  a'kaske'tawatc  Acaha'1  natonahukutci'1. 
Ne'kAniklce'kw'  a'ka'kisutc'.  TcAtcawImegape‘e  ke'tcin  a- 
10  ‘pemihanitc1  natonahukutci*'.  Pa'kutanig1  na'k  anagwatc'. 
Ne'kAnitepe'kw'  a'peme'katc'.  WasapAnig'  na'k  a'ka'ki- 
sutc'. Ne'kAniklce'kw'  a'ka'kisutc*.  Pa'kutanig'  na‘ka  ne- 
‘kAnitepe'kw*  a'peme'katc'.  Neguta'*  neswi  tepe'kw*  me- 
cega‘‘  nyawi  tepe'kw*  Ina'pyanutAg'  mo'komanAn  ahuwl- 
15  genitc*.  KwIyenAmeg  awabAnig  a'pyanutAg*  nak.vtokaca- 
higaneg1.1  Tna  a'ka'kisutc1. 


Mo'komanAn  a'pyatcrA’camanitc'  nagAtokacaha'1  mo'ko- 
manAn ana-u-gutc'.  Ame'kwanetAg  agutc  upAcitohema- 
hAn'.  MesenahigAn  a'ketenAg  amlnatc*  mo'komanAn1. 

20  Ogota  apeckikwatAg  u'ke'tclplheg  am-tciketenAg  amlnatc1 
mo'komanAn'. 


Mo'koman  awapAtAg1  mesenahigAn1.  Klciw&pAtAg1, 
“Wlgiyapeg  ihanu,”  ahigutc'.  Mo'komanAn  ahawAnegutc', 
mo'komani'kwawAn  ahawinitc*  amciwenegutch  Mo'koma- 
25  ni'kwawAn  amlnegutc  uguta",  a'kAtawiy"  me'tcinawatc'. 

i NakAtokacahiganeg',  “at  the  barn;”  literally,  “at  the  place  of  the  enclosure  of 
the  single-hoofed;”  nakAtokaca1*,  “single-hoofed,”  being  the  name  for  a horse. 
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Red-Earth  language  he  spoke.  She  understood  him  well, 
for  already  a little  had  she  learned  to  understand  the 
Sioux-,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  she  understood  that 
Sioux  so  well.  Before  she  left  she  was  taken  by  the  hand. 

Then  she  set  out  over  a country  of  plains  and  that  had 
been  burned  over  with  fire.  As  often  as  it  began  to  grow 
light,  then  would  she  go  to  look  for  a place  to  hide  her- 
self. When  she  came  to  a creek  where  she  found  some 
grass  hanging  over  (and)  covering  the  bank,  in  there  she 
crawled  and  in  a little  water  she  lay.  When  the  sun  was 
risen  about  so  high,  she  then  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Sioux  who  were  searching  for  her.  All  day  long  she  kept 
in  hiding.  Very  often  it  happened  that  near  by  passed 
they  who  were  seeking  her.  In  the  night  again  she  set 
forth  on  her  way.  All  night  long  she  journeyed.  When 
it  was  coming  light  again  she  hid  herself.  All  day  long 
she  then  hid  herself.  When  it  grew  dark  again  all 
night  long  she  travelled.  In  about  three  nights  or  four 
nights  she  arrived  there  at  the  place  where  the  white  man 
lived.  The  dawn  was  just  breaking  when  she  arrived  at 
the  barn.1  There  she  concealed  herself. 

When  the  white  man  came  to  feed  the  horses,  then  by 
him  was  she  observed.  Then  she  remembered  what  had 
been  told  her  by  her  poor  old  man.  A paper  then  she 
drew  forth  and  gave  it  to  the  white  man.  At  the  belt 
where  her  skirt  was  rolled  and  sewed  was  the  place 
from  which  she  drew  the  paper  that  she  gave  to  the 
white  man. 

The  white  man  then  looked  at  the  paper.  After  he 
had  looked  it  over,  “Go  to  the  house,”  she  was  told.  By 
the  white  man  was  she  then  taken,  to  the  place  where  the 
white  woman  was  she  then  was  taken.  By  the  white 
woman  was  she  given  a dress,  for  by  this  time  was  she 
nearly  naked.  All  her  own  clothes  she  took  off,  and  then 
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Utuce'kltagAn1  tcagiketenAg',  mo‘komani‘kwawAn  uguta 
apIse‘kAg‘.  A-e  g a'A'CAmegutc*  mo‘komani‘kwawAn‘. 

Klciwlsenitc',  AdawiineniwAn  a‘kalkinegutc‘.  “MAni 
tasoguneka‘k  ackotawl  Anemyag  wlhamigAtw1,”  ahineniga- 
kutc'.  Ahayawineniganitc  aneno‘tawatc\ 

A^I'tcipwawi-a-skotawlhipenomiga'k1,  a‘ka‘kinegutc  Ada- 
waneniwAn1  wl‘pwawi'acahahikelkanemegutc  altapipyatc 
AcahAdawaneniwAn  ahawinitc*.  Nahina  ackutawl11  wl‘pe- 
numiga'k  Anemyagici  Plgi‘tAnug‘,  mAtcahlnima‘ka‘kug 1 
aasegutc1 ; mo‘komanali  asaga‘kuhAmuwetc‘  mAtcahinima- 
‘kalkw‘.  KlcisAga‘kuhAmuwetc  ackotawlheg  aiciweto- 
watc*  mo‘komanAgl.  Klciposi‘tog  Ini  ma'ka'kw1  a'paskyag 
Ini  ma‘ka‘kw‘  airtciwapAmatc  Acaha‘l  a'pemigapanitc1 
tclgipyag*.  Amlcatesinitc  aw&pAtAminitc  ackotawl  a‘pe- 
nomiga‘k‘. 


Pligoneg' 2 pacapyanetc',  Ini  nalka  kutAgackutawI  a‘po- 
sitc‘ ; Asenimeneseg  ayamigalk‘.  Masislpog  Asenimeneseg 
atAcikwaskwisahutc*.  Tna  ahutcawAnetc',  wltcimeckwa‘kl- 
hali  awinitc  ad’ciwenetc1.  KAbotwe  wlnwawa  Meckwa'kl- 
liAg*  Ke‘tcikumIlkwahAn  a'pyanitc1.  1 cawlc1  nesapetug 
a-i-citahawatciyowe.  Alke‘kanetAmowatciyowe  Wlpegugi- 
mawAn  AcahAn  anesegutc  a‘k!witAgwahototcl. 


i MAtcahinima^kug1,  “Inside  of  a dry-goods  box;”  literally,  “inside  of  the 
good-for-nothing  or  useless  or  contemptible  box,”  the  name  for  the  cast-away  boxes 

used  in  bringing  goods  to  the  store. 
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the  white  woman’s  dress  she  put  on.  And  she  was  also 
fed  by  the  white  woman. 

After  she  had  eaten,  by  the  trader  was  she  then  con- 
cealed. “In  so  many  days  will  the  steamboat  start  on 
its  way  down  stream,”  she  was  told  by  signs.  By  the 
signs  that  he  made  with  the  hand  was  how  she  under- 
stood him. 

All  the  while  before  the  starting  of  the  boat,  she  was 
kept  concealed  by  the  trader,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
known  to  the  Sioux  that  she  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  place  where  the  Sioux  trader  continued.  At  the  time 
when  the  steamboat  was  ready  to  start  on  its  way  down 
the  Muddy  River,  then  inside  of  a dry-goods  box 1 was 
she  placed ; and  by  white  men  was  the  dry-goods  box 
nailed  up.  After  (the  box)  was  nailed  up,  then  to  the 
boat  the  white  men  carried  it.  After  the  box  was  put 
aboard,  then  through  a crack  in  the  box  she  peeped  and 
saw  the  Sioux  standing  in  line  along  the  shore  of  the 
stream.  They  were  dressed  in  gay  costume  and  were 
watching  the  departure  of  the  steamboat. 

When  at  Shallow- W ater  2 she  finally  was  brought,  then 
on  to  another  boat  she  went  aboard ; to  Rock  Island  it 
went.  At  Rock  Island  on  the  Big  River  was  where  she 
went  ashore.  From  thence  she  was  taken,  to  where  her 
native  Red-Earths  continued  was  she  taken.  In  a little 
while  the  Red-Earths  themselves  (learned)  that  Woman- 
of-the-Sea  had  arrived.  That  both  had  perhaps  been  slain 
was  the  feeling  in  their  hearts  all  the  while.  They  had 
already  learned  that  Blue-Chief  had  been  slain  by  the 
Sioux  while  he  was  wandering  about  over  the  country 
trapping. 


2 Piigoneg1,  “at  Shallow-Water,”  or,  more  literally  still,  “at  the  place  where  the 
sand  or  earth”  (is  visible  in  the  water),  the  name  given  to  the  trading-post  where 
St.  Louis  now  stands. 
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Ka‘tena  m.\nitca  anatcimutc*  Ke‘tcikuml‘kwa  a/a’piglga- 
nawitc  Acahinag'.  Wlhatcimutcin*  nawAtcike‘tcimayowa. 
Klcimaiyotcin  ahatcimutc  atota'o  metc  unapamAn1  Wlpe- 
gukimawAn*  wlna  na‘k  atotahutc  alklganawitc‘ ; na‘ka 
panuhekutcin  acimenwitotagutc'. 
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Verily  such  is  the  story  that  Woman-of-the-Sea  used  to 
tell  of  the  time  when  she  was  a captive  among  the  Sioux. 
She  was  wont  when  about  to  tell  the  story  first  to  stop 
and  have  a long  cry.  After  she  had  had  her  cry,  then 
she  would  tell  of  what  was  done  to  her  husband  Blue- 
Chief  ; also  how  she  herself  was  treated  while  she  was  a 
captive ; and  how  he  by  whom  she  was  started  homeward 
had  bestowed  kindness  upon  her. 


v.  — STORIES  OF  THE  CULTURE-HERO. 


I.  WlSAlKA  ANAWIHATC  AmE'KWAN1.1 

Wlsa‘ka  ahuwlgitc'.  “Nahe',  nlnawihawa  neslma  Ame- 
lkwa,”  ahitc1.  Anagwatc'.  Tclgislpow1  ahAnemihatc1.  Tna‘‘ 
neguta  ahugwltanig*  me'tegon1  klckAtatatanigin1.  “O,  mA- 
nahuwlgitc1  neslma  Ame‘kwa !”  aTcitahatc1.  Ona^Dltigatc'. 


“0,  mAna  nesesaa  k!yokIyosawa !”  ahitc  Ame‘kwa. 

“O,  icemegu  kepyatcinawihene,  nesl/l,”  ahitc1  Wisa‘kaa. 

“ Wagunayatuge  wiwAtcahAgw6?”  ahitc  Ame‘kwa.  “Nepi 
nemAtonu,”  ahinatc  owiwAn1.  “Wanata  wlhAmwuguta  kos- 
wawAn1  ?”  ahi  natc  unltcanesa11  Ame‘kwa. 

“Nina!”  ahitc1  negutlna  papegwa. 

Ona‘papAgAmatc  unltcanesAn1,  kahon  awInAnihatc1.  Ame- 
lki‘kwawa  pAgacimatc1.  Klcesunitc1,  AnagAneg  ahagwa- 
hwatc1.  A-A-camatc1  WisaTaliAn1. 

Wlsa‘ka  a'tcagAmatc1. 


1 The  stories  to  follow  are  typical  of  that  mass  of  narrative  in  which  the 
culture-hero  moves,  now  as  a buffoon  doing  tricks  to  others  and  having  them  done 
to  him,  and  now  as  a benefactor  and  as  an  altruistic  character.  Sometimes  he  is 
peevish  and  whimpering,  like  a spoiled  child,  and  stoops  to  acts  most  degrading 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end;  and  again  he  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a wise, 
all-powerful  deity.  He  is  almost  always  represented  as  dwelling  with  his  grand- 
mother, whom  the  Foxes  symbolize  as  the  Earth.  The  first  tale  and  the  seven 
following  should  consist  of  two  parts,  - the  first,  in  which  the  culture-hero  figures 


v.  _ STORIES  OF  THE  CULTURE-HERO. 


I.  WlSA'KA  VISITS  THE  BEAVER.1 

Wisa‘ka  was  then  living  at  home.  “I  say,  I am  going 
to  visit  my  little  brother  the  Beaver,”  he  said.  Then  off 
he  started.  Along  the  shore  of  a river  he  went.  Yonder 
in  a certain  place  floating  in  the  water  were  some  trees 
that  had  been  gnawed  and  felled.  “Why,  here  is  the 
place  where  dwells  my  little  brother  the  Beaver!”  thus  he 
thought  in  his  heart.  And  so  in  he  went. 

“Well,  here  is  my  elder  brother  out  for  a walk!”  said 
the  Beaver. 

“Oh,  for  no  particular  reason  have  I come  to  visit  you, 
my  dear  little  brother,”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“I  wonder  what  there  is  that  we  can  cook  for  him?” 
said  the  Beaver.  “Hang  up  the  water,”  (Beaver)  said  to 
his  wife.  “ Who  now  is  willing  to  be  eaten  by  his  father  ?” 
said  the  Beaver  to  his  children. 

“ I (am) !”  said  one  of  them  in  an  instant. 

Whereupon  he  clubbed  his  child  to  death,  and  then 
flayed  and  cut  it  up.  The  Beaver  woman  boiled  (the  meat). 
After  it  was  done,  into  a vessel  she  dipped  some  out 
(with  a spoon).  Then  she  gave  it  to  Wlsalka  to  eat. 

Wlsa‘ka  then  ate  it  up. 

There  was  a vessel  which  the  Beaver  put  before  Wl- 


as  the  guest ; and  the  second,  in  which  he  tries  to  play  the  host,  but  fails.  The 
introductory  dialogue  is  typical  of  the  story  of  the  host  and  guest.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  first  story  the  Beaver  entertains  the  culture-hero  with  what  he  con- 
siders the  choicest  food  in  his  power  to  give  5 viz.,  the  meat  of  one  of  his  children. 
In  the  second  part  the  culture-hero  is  the  host,  but  fails  in  trying  to  repeat  the 
Beaver’s  performance. 
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AnagAn  aaAanig  a/a'tawatc  Ame‘kwa  Wlsa‘kahAn*. 
“Aiyo  a‘kAnAn‘  kra,lto,”  ahinatc  Amelkwa.  “Kata 
kwaskwatak.vn  a'kAnAn*,”  ahinatc*  Wlsa‘kahAn*. 

Wlnatca1*  Wlsa'ka  alka‘kiltotc  otaskwanetc'.1  Ona‘kici- 
5 tcagAmatc*,  “NesI*,  InatcagAmAg*,  In^kPputcayan*.” 

On  Ame‘kwa,  “Nahi'  mawitcapogisa‘tonu  a'kanAn*,” 
ahinatc  owiwAn*. 

I‘kwawa  amawitcapogisa‘totc  a‘kAnAn*.  Tnitca1*  tcAga- 
me'ko  a‘pyatcitcatcagipahutc* : “Netaskwanetcl ! Netas- 

10  kwanetcl ! Netaskwanetcl!” 

“PAnAtAkAn*,”  ahinatc  Ame‘kwa  Wisa^ahAn*. 

“MAnitca**!  Wlhawatoyane,”  ahitc*  Wlsalkaa.  Wlsa‘ka 
ahawAtenAg*,  i‘kwawa  amawitcapogisa'totc*.  Initcameg** 
Ina‘tAgwikenig  one'keg* ; Ini  neguti  watcimaiyAgine'ka- 
15  watc  Ame'kwag*;  Wlsa‘ka  a‘ka‘krtotc*  watciciseg*. 

“Nahi',  nesl*,  Ini  wl‘penuyan*,”  ahinatc  Ame‘kwAn*. 
lna/penutc*  Wlsa‘kaa,  Ina'pyayatc  ahuwlgewatc1,  “Ina-a-- 
pinawihAtc*  kesima  Ame‘kwa?”  ahigutc  o^omesAn1. 

“‘Ana,”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa. 

20  “Tnitca  wlhicawiwAg*  kecisahAg*,  wlnawihetlwAg*,  ahi- 
gutc o'komesAn*. 

OnaskAtc  Ame‘kwa,  “NlmawiwapAmaw**  nesesala  Wisa- 
■kaa,”  ahitc*.  Awapusatc  Ame‘kwa.  Tna  a‘pyatcl  Wlsa- 
‘kahAn  ahuwlgenitc*,  iPpItigatc1. 

25  “0,  neslma‘a  klyuklyusaw** !”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa. 

' Otaskwanetc1,  “end  claw,”  is  also  the  little  finger. 
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sa‘ka.  “In  this  place  would  I have  you  put  the  bones,” 
said  the  Beaver  to  him.  “Do  not  let  the  bones  drop  astray 
from  your  mouth,”  he  said  to  Wisa‘ka. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Wlsa'ka  concealed  the  end  claw.1  So 
after  he  had  finished  eating,  “ My  dear  little  brother,  I have 
now  eaten  up  all  the  (little  beaver)  and  I am  filled  full  inside.” 

So  then  the  Beaver,  “Now  then,  go  throw  the  bones 
into  the  water,”  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  woman  then  went  and  threw  the  bones  into  the 
water.  And  then  the  little  beaver  that  had  just  been  eaten 
up  came  running  back  and  crying  aloud:  “Oh,  my  end 

claw!  Oh,  my  end  claw!  Oh,  my  end  claw!” 

“You  must  have  let  it  fall  astray  from  your  mouth,” 
said  the  Beaver  to  Wlsa‘ka. 

“Here  it  is ! I would  have  taken  it  with  me,”  said  Wl- 
sa‘ka.  So  Wlsalka  returned  it,  (and)  the  woman  went 
away  to  throw  it  into  the  water.  Now  as  a matter  of 
fact  such  is  the  number  (of  claws)  on  the  paw ; such  is 
the  reason  why  beavers  have  one  of  their  claws  of  pecul- 
iar form;  that  Wlsa‘ka  had  concealed  it  was  the  cause. 

“Well,  my  dear  little  brother,  I am  now  going  home,” 
he  said  to  the  Beaver.  Thereupon  Wlsa'ka  departed. 
When  over  there  he  was  come  at  the  place  of  his  home, 
“And  so  you  have  been  to  visit  your  younger  brother, 
the  Beaver !”  he  was  told  by  his  grandmother. 

“Yes,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

That  is  the  way  your  uncles  shall  do,  they  shall  visit 
one  with  another,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandmother. 

Then  after  a while  the  Beaver,  “I  am  going  to  visit 
my  elder  bi  other  Wlsa‘ka,”  he  said.  Then  off  walking 
went  the  Beaver.  When  over  there  he  was  come  where 
Wlsa‘ka  dwelt,  he  then  went  on  in. 

“Well,  here  is  my  little  brother  out  on  a roving  tour!” 
said  Wlsa'ka. 
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uO,  icemegu  kepyatcinawihen®,  nesese,”  ahitc  Ame‘kwa. 

“0,  menwikenw'  a‘pyanutawiyAn‘,  nesF.” 

“ Wagunayatuge  wlhwatcahAgwe?”  ahitc'  Wlsa'ka".  “Ne- 
pi  nemAton",”  ahinatc  uwIwAn*. 1 Onahinatc  unltcanesa1' : 2 

“Wana  wihAmwAgut"  koswawAn'?” 

A'pwawAmanitc'.  “Ici,  pwawimahAgi  pwawinahiwlge- 
cawatcape‘e !”  ahinatc  onitcanesa1'. 

AskAtc'  negutlna,  “Nina!”  ahitc'. 

Oni  Wlsa‘ka  a‘papAgAmatc'.  AwInAnihatc  ilkwawa  alpA- 
gacimatc'.  A'klcesunitc  ahacAmatc  Ame‘kwAn‘. 

Klcitcagamatc  Ame‘kwa,  oni  Wlsa'ka",  BAlkAnAn'  ma- 
witcapogisa'ton" !”  ahinatc  uwIwAn'.  I‘kwawa  amawitcapo- 
gisa'totc  a'kAnAn'.  A'pwawipyatcitcatcagipahonitc  apeno- 
h.An',  Wlsa'ka  ahinatc  Ame'kwAn' : “NesI",  agwi  nahra-- 

nawesiyanin  Iyowe.” 


On  Ame‘kwa,  “Mawragwapyan.\nu  a‘kAnAn‘,”  ahinatc 
i'kwawAn'. 

I‘kwawa  amawi'A’gwapyanAg  a'kAnAn'. 

“Nahi',  mawitcapogisa‘tonu  a‘kAnAn',”  ahinatc  i'kwawAn 
Ame‘kwa. 

I‘kwawa  amawitcapogisaltotc  a‘kAnAn',  apeno  a'pyatci- 
tcatcakipahutc*. 

“Nahi',  nesese,  Ini  wPpenuyan',”  ahitc  Ame‘kwa. 


1 Probably  the  only  instance  in  Fox  mythology  in  which  Wisa'ka  is  said  to 

have  had  a wife. 
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“For  nothing  at  all  special  have  I come  to  visit  you, 
my  elder  brother,”  said  the  Beaver. 

“Anyhow,  it  is  good  to  have  you  come  where  I am, 
my  dear  little  brother.” 

“I  wonder  what  there  is  that  we  can  cook  for  him  r 
said  Wlsa‘ka.  “Hang  up  the  water,”  he  said  to  his  wife.1 
Then  he  said  to  his  children  : 2 “ Who  is  willing  to  be  eaten 

by  his  father?” 

But  they  paid  no  heed  to  him.  “Why,  never  before 
have  you  been  accustomed  to  not  minding  what  I said !” 
he  said  to  his  children. 

Then  after  awhile  one  of  them,  “I  (am)!”  it  said. 

And  then  Wlsa'ka  clubbed  it  to  death.  The  woman 
flayed  and  cut  it  up  (and)  then  boiled  it.  When  it  was 
done  cooking,  she  then  fed  it  to  the  Beaver. 

After  the  Beaver  had  finished  eating  it  up,  then  Wl- 
sa'ka,  “Take  the  bones  and  throw  them  into  the  water,” 
he  said  to  his  wife.  The  woman  then  went  and  threw  the 
bones  into  the  water.  And  when  no  child  came  back 
running  and  crying  out,  Wisa‘ka  then  said  to  the  Beaver : 
“My  dear  little  brother,  never  before  in  the  past  has  it 
been  my  habit  to  fail  in  an  undertaking.” 

So  then  the  Beaver,  “Go  draw  the  bones  out  of  the 
water,”  he  said  to  the  woman. 

The  woman  went  and  took  the  bones  out  of  the  water. 

“Now  then,  go  throw  the  bones  into  the  water,”  said 
the  Beaver  to  the  woman. 

When  the  woman  went  and  flung  the  bones  into  the 
water,  the  child  then  came  running  back  screaming  aloud. 

“Now  then,  my  elder  brother,  I am  now  going  home,” 
said  the  Beaver. 


2 Probably  and  the  only  case  mentioned  in  which  Wisalka  is  referred  to  as 
being  the  father  of  children. 
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“Ha°,”  ahitc'  Wlsalkaa. 

Ina/kwitc*. 

2.  Wisa'kA1  Amawinawii-iatc  usimAhan  Ame'kwan1.1 

“Ano‘k°,  nawihAgetige.” 

“Wana‘tca  Inug'?”  ahinitc  o'komesAn*. 

“ Tatepiyatug  ahuwlgitc'  ?” 

“Wana‘a  ketatcimawa  ?”  ahinitc  o'komesAn'. 

“ Ame^watca**.” 

“Kacina1*,  niAnikutci  slpow'  klnagAt  asam*.  Klcinaga- 
tAmAne  ke‘kinawatc'  me'tegon'  neplg'  klnat  awgwltag*. 
AskAmimegu  wrA’skigenon  agwltagin'  meltegon*.  Tniku- 
megu  ke‘tcine  wihuwikitc  Ame‘kwa.” 


Onanagwatc'  Wlsalkala  anagAtAg'  slpow*  asAtn'  pac 
a‘pyanutAg  ' altACAgwItanig‘  me‘tegon‘.  Ina‘tcl ! ka'tena- 
megu  wlkiyap  a*a,ltanig‘.  AnawAtcinemasutc'  wapaw&pa- 
tAg*.  “MAniyatug  uwig  Ame‘kwa,”  aAcitahatc*.  Awapu- 
satc‘,  a‘pyanutAg*  wlgiyap  apltigatc1. 

“Ha° !”  ahigutc  AmelkwAn‘ ; “Kapotwe  kenakus*,  me- 
sawi‘ke.” 

u‘Ae,”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘ka<a;  “kNimawapAmawa  neslmata’, 
netecita‘e.” 

“Nahr,”  ahinatc  owIwAn  Ame‘kwa ; “nepi  nemAton*1. 
Wagunawa  wlna  wIwAtcahawAgwane?”  Anyawinitc  unltca- 
nesa‘‘.  OnanAnatucatc',  “Nahi',  wana‘tca  wlhAmwuguta 
koswawAn*  r” 

“Nina!”  ahitc  Ame‘kwa  onltcanesAn*. 

i This  is  another  version  of  the  Beaver  story;  but  it  tells  only  the  first  part 
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“Very  well,”  said  Wisa‘kaa. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

2.  WlSA'KA  GOES  TO  VISIT  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER 

the  Beaver.1 

“O  grandmother!  perhaps  I ought  to  go  a- visiting. 
“Who  will  it  be  this  time?”  said  his  grandmother. 

“I  wonder  where  he  lives?” 

“Of  whom  are  you  speaking?” 

“Why,  the  Beaver.” 

“Why,  you  should  follow  this  very  river  up  stream. 
After  you  have  followed  it  up  to  a certain  point,  then  will 
you  see  some  logs  lying  soaked  in  the  water.  In  passing 
by  the  water-soaked  logs  they  will  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  lately  felled.  Now  near  to  that  place  is  where  the 

Beaver  will  have  his  home.” 

Accordingly  Wlsa‘ka  departed  and  followed  the  rivei 
up  stream  till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  logs  lay 
in  the  water.  Lo ! there  sure  enough  was  the  dwelling. 
He  stopped  and  stood  a long  time  gazing  at  it.  “This 
is  probably  the  home  of  the  Beaver,”  he  thought  in  his 
heart.  So  he  started  on,  and  when  he  came  to  the  lodge 
he  passed  inside. 

“Welcome!”  he  was  told  by  the  Beaver.  “Of  a sudden 
have  you  turned  up,  brother.” 

“Yes,”  said  Wisa‘ka;  “‘I  am  going  to  see  my  little 
brother,’  was  the  feeling  in  my  heart.” 

“I  say,”  said  the  Beaver  to  his  wife;  “put  on  the  water. 
What  may  we  have  that  we  can  cook  for  him?”  Now 
he  had  four  children.  And  so  he  asked,  “Come,  what 
one  would  be  eaten  by  his  father?” 

“I!”  said  one  of  the  Beaver’s  children. 


with  the  culture-hero  as  guest,  and  leaves  untold  the  account  of  his  doings  as  host. 
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A-A-dalpenatc  ugwisAn  a'pAgAmatc  upe'kwAneg*.  Ane- 
penitc  awlnanihatc*.  Ame‘kwa  klciwInAnihatc*,  apota'kwa- 
tc1 ; Inakwaskwinasunitc*. 


Awapaw&pAmatc*  Wlsa'ka  apenohAn  awutcahitc*.  “Ke- 
temagihapi !”  a-i’citahatc*  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 

“Nahi',  Ininahwana  klcesotuge,”  ahinatc  uwiwAn  Ame- 
lkwa.  “Nahi',  AnagAninahi?  Nahi',  pa‘kunu.  Tnali  slga- 
hAmawIn  a‘kwatameg‘.  Tna  a‘taw*  ame‘kwali.”  On*  Wl- 
sa‘kahAn  ahinatc*,  “Hye,  mesawi‘ke,  kata  kago  icitaha‘kAni. 
Agwi  mo‘tci  kagohikin*  cegumegu  netecig*.  KlnawawA- 
giku‘‘  mAna  kegwisenana.  Ini,  wlseninu ; cewana  klwlkas 
awIseniyAn*  mahAnima  a‘kAnAn* ; aiyoka  mAniga  AnagAn* 
wlmahatcisetoyAn*.  Ini  me‘teno‘*  wIwlkasiyAn*,  Ini  watci- 
wltemonan*.” 


Inawlsenitc*  Wisa‘kata.  A‘kicitcagisenyatc*. 

“Nahi',”  ahinatc  Ame‘kwa  ugwisAn*;  “mahAn  a'kAnAn* 
klmawitcapogisa‘tu.  Nayap*  ki‘pya.  Nahi',  mesawi‘ke,” 
ahinetc*  Wlsalkata;  “ke‘kinawatc*  wlpyatcimaiyow**  kago 
wicawite.” 

Oni  kwlyasa  amawitcApogisa‘totc  a‘kAnAn*. 

“ Tanitcayatuge  ?”  aAcitahatc*  Wlsa‘ka‘a.  “NetcakAma- 
waiyowe  Iniya  Apenoha‘a.” 

Kapot\ve  slpokutc  ame^ohAn*  pyatwawakesinitc  amai- 
yonitc*,  “ Atwi' ! Atwi'!  Atwi/ ! Atwi' !”  A‘pyatcinitc‘, 
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So  he  took  hold  of  his  son  and  hit  him  a blow  on  the 
back.  When  the  creature  was  dead,  then  he  cut  up  its 
flesh.  When  the  Beaver  was  done  with  the  cutting-up 
of  its  flesh,  then  he  put  it  into  a kettle  to  boil ; there  it 
boiled  till  it  was  done  cooking. 

For  a long  time  did  Wlsa‘ka  gaze  upon  the  child 
undergoing  cooking.  “How  they  ill-use  it!”  felt  Wlsa'ka 
in  his  heart. 

“I  say,  it  seems  about  time  for  the  thing  to  be  done 
cooking,”  so  said  the  Beaver  to  his  wife.  “Come,  where 
is  the  bowl?  Now,  lift  off  the  kettle.  Pour  it  out  for  him 
there  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge.  Put  a little  spoon  there 
for  him.”  Then  to  Wlsa'ka  he  said,  “Now,  brother, 
don’t  entertain  anything  unpleasant  in  your  heart.  This 
means  nothing  more  than  following  the  way  I was  created. 
You  shall  surely  see  this  son  of  ours  again.  That  is 
all,  go  on  and  eat.  Only  I would  have  you  be  careful 
with  these  bones  while  you  eat ; here  is  this  bowl  where 
I want  you  to  keep  them  together.  That  is  the  only 
thing  in  which  you  are  to  be  careful,  and  that  is  why  I 
tell  you.” 

Thereupon  Wlsa‘ka  ate.  He  ate  till  the  food  was 
all  gone. 

“I  say,”  said  the  Beaver  to  his  son;  “take  these  bones 
and  throw  them  into  the  water.  And  then  I want  you  to 
come  back  again.  Now,  brother,”  he  said  to  Wlsalka; 
“if  at  the  expected  moment  he  comes  a-crying,  then  some- 
thing wrong  is  the  matter  with  him.” 

Accordingly  the  boy  went  and  threw  the  bones  into 
the  water. 

“I  wonder  what’s  up?”  felt  Wlsa‘ka  in  his  heart.  “I  ate 
that  little  child  a while  ago.” 

Suddenly  from  the  river  came  the  little  beaver  on  the 
run  and  crying  out,  “Ouch!  Ouch!  Ouch!  Ouch!”  As  he 
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a‘pltcisanitc  amaiyonitc',  “NeckacI,  tanitca!  NeckacI, 
tanitca !” 

Na‘k  anyawinitc*.  Anemasunitc  anya’O’kapanitc1,  Wisa- 
4ka4a  a4pwawike4kanematc  amagwahine,  apenemegu  tcaga- 
5 cinakusinitc*. 

“Nahi7,”  ahitc  Ame4kwa  ahinatc  ugwisa4' ; “icawlna  kl- 
meskinetcapw".  Kacina,  mesawi‘ke,  kenawaw*1  a'A'mwAt1 
kegwisenan*1 *  ?” 

u‘Ae,”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘ka‘a.  Anawatc  Iniya  kwIyasaliAn* 
10  negut  uskacyan  a'A-cenonitc*.  “Hehehe*!”  ahitc*  Wisa4ka 
a‘ka‘kinatc  uskacyan  uwlpiteg*.  “Aiyohimeg11  neguta4* 
negwaskwamapetuge.”  A‘pwawime4kawatc  ina  kwlyasa 
uskacyan',  “Manatca!”  ahitc*  Wlsa4ka‘a.  Ame'kawatc 
Inatcimutc*. 

15  “Nahi7,”  ahinetc*  kwlyasa4*1.  Amawitcapogisahatc',  Wl- 
sa‘ka<a  ka4kinatcin  Inin  uskacyan*. 

“Tcistca!”  a-i-citahatc5  Wlsa4ka‘a.  “MAnetuwahiwA- 
gi  n!‘ke !” 

Ina4kwitc*. 

3.  Wisa‘ka  anawihatc*  Cegagwan1.1 

20  Wlsa4ka  ahuwigewatc  o'kumesAn*.  Oni  negutenw*  Wl- 
sa‘kaa,  “ Ano4k°,  nlnawihaw*1  neslma4**  Cegagw**,’’  ahitc*. 

“Ka4tena,  nucl*.  Tnapehacawiwatc  kecisahAg',  nawihe- 
tlwAgape46.” 

Oni  Wisa'ka  awapusatc1.  Ina-a^pyatc*  CegagwAn  ahu- 
25  wlginitc',  anawatc  Apenoha4* ; ini(i  Cegagw**  on!tcanesa4i 
atAcrkanunitc*.  Ma4kwa  uwis  ahapa'kwanitc1 ; pecegesiw" 

1 In  this  tale  the  Skunk  as  host  entertains  his  guest  with  venison,  which  he 

obtains  by  a method  of  his  own.  And  later,  when  the  culture-hero  tries  to  obtain 

venison  for  the  Skunk  in  the  same  way,  he  meets  with  failure. 
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came,  he  entered  (the  lodge)  on  the  run  crying,  “Oh,  my 
claw,  where  is  it!  Oh,  my  claw,  where  is  it!” 

And  then  were  they  four  again.  As  they  stood  up  four 
in  a row,  Wlsa'ka  did  not  know  which  was  the  one  he 
had  eaten,  so  much  alike  did  they  all  really  look. 

“Now  then,”  said  the  Beaver  speaking  to  his  sons;  “just 
open  out  your  hands.  Now,  brother,  do  you  recognize 
which  one  of  our  sons  you  ate?” 

“Yes,”  said  Wlsa'ka.  He  saw  that  a claw  was  gone 
from  one  of  the  little  boys.  “Well,  I declare!”  said  Wl- 
sa'ka with  a claw  hid  in  his  teeth.  “I  think  I must  have 
dropped  one  somewhere  hereabout  while  I was  eating.” 
And  when  the  little  boy  could  not  find  his  claw,  “Here 
it  is !”  said  Wlsa'ka.  He  found  it,  so  he  said. 

“All  right  now,”  the  boy  was  told.  So  the  boy  went 
and  threw  the  claw  into  the  water,  the  claw  that  Wlsa'ka 
had  concealed. 

“How  very  strange!”  felt  Wlsa'ka  in  his  heart.  “They 
surely  must  have  the  nature  of  little  manitous !” 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  goes. 

3.  WlSA'KA  GOES  TO  VISIT  THE  SKUNK.1 

Wlsa'ka  and  his  grandmother  were  then  living  at  home. 
So  once  Wlsa'ka,  “O  grandmother!  I am  going  to  visit 
my  little  brother  the  Skunk,”  he  said. 

“That  is  good,  my  dear  grandchild.  That  is  the  way 
your  uncles  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  they  are  always 
visiting  one  with  another.” 

I hereupon  Wlsa'ka  started  off  walking.  When  over 
there  he  was  come  where  the  Skunk  had  his  home,  he 
saw  the  children ; the  Skunk’s  children  they  were,  and  they 
were  there  at  play.  The  caul  of  a bear  they  used  for  a 
1 oof  (over  their  play  lodge);  the  backbone  of  a deer  they 
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tAtAgakwAn  ahukibkahigAninitc1.  Wisa‘kaa  mahAn  anatAg1, 
“0,  pa‘ki  plneskasiwa  neslmaa!”  A‘pltigawatc‘  CegagwAn1. 

“0,  nesesaa  klyoklyosawa !”  ahitc1  Cegagwa. 

“O,  icemegu  kepyatciwapAmene,  nesl1,”  ahitc1  Wisa‘kaa. 

“Nep1  nemAtonu,” 1 Cegagwa  ahinatc  owIwAn1.  “MAgi- 
minAn1  pyac11,”  ahinatc  owIwAn1.  OwIwAn  amlnegutc1  niA- 
giminAn',  Cegagwa  anuwltc1  na‘k  anAtumatc1  mltcipaha". 
“MAgiminAn'  mauwItAmugo11 !” 

A'pyatcitlgwag1  mltcipahAg*.  Oni  Cegagwa  a'pemwatc1 

— bou ! Askatc1  Cegagwa  a'pyatcipltahonatc  anAgwi- 
nitcin1. 

Oni  metemo  awAtcahatc1  Wlsa'kahAn1.  Klcesalkwatc\ 
Wlsa‘ka  awlsenitc1.  “Nesl1,  pa‘ki  nekl‘putce.  Nahe1,  nesl1, 
nlcwi  peskwAte  kimlc*  ma'kAdaw1.” 

Nlcw‘  peskwAte  amlnegutc1  CegagwAn1.  “Wlyas  a/e'g 
auwAtaw1  kenltcanesenanAg1,”  Cegagwa  ahinatc1  Wisa- 
‘kaliAni. 

“0,  plnaskyaniw1  mamltciwatc1,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  Oni 
Wlsa‘ka  anagwatc1.  Tna  neguta11  nepisiw1  aa'tanig1. 

“Nahe1,  nrkut^kuhigV  adxitahatc1.  Ona'pemwutAg1  ne- 

pisi  bou ! AtcagAskatagitcI  nepis1.  Awapusatc1  Wisa- 

lkaa.  Tna  neguta11  mAgwa'klwinig1.  “Nahe1,  m‘kuta‘ku- 

hige,”  axcitahatc1.  A'pemwutAg1  mAgwa'klwinig1  bo11 ! 
Atcagetcatanigitcl ! 

1 Ncpi  neniAton”,  “hang  up  the  water,"  the  idiom  for  “put  in  the  water  and 

hang  up  the  kettle  over  the  fire.” 
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used  for  & bridge  (over  the  brook).  When  Wlsa'ka  saw 
these  things,  “Oh,  what  a great  plenty  has  my  little 
brother!”  He  then  went  inside  where  the  Skunk  was. 

“Well,  my  elder  brother  is  out  roaming  about!”  said 
the  Skunk. 

“Oh,  I have  come  only  to  visit  you,  my  little  brother,” 
said  Wlsa'ka. 

“Hang  up  the  water,”1  the  Skunk  said  to  his  wife. 
“Fetch  me  some  large  berries,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  When 
by  his  wife  he  was  given  the  large  berries,  the  Skunk 
then  went  outside  of  the  lodge  and  called  out  to  the 
food-animals:  “Come  eat  some  large  berries!” 

Then  clattering  came  the  food-animals.  Whereupon  the 
Skunk  shot  at  them  — bou ! After  awhile  the  Skunk 
came  into  the  lodge  dragging  one  that  was  fat. 

And  then  the  old  woman  cooked  a meal  for  Wlsa'ka. 
After  she  had  finished  with  the  cookingf,  Wlsa'ka  then 
ate.  “My  little  brother,  I am  ever  so  full  inside.  By 
the  way,  my  little  brother,  I wish  you  would  give  me  two 
charges  of  powder.” 

Two  charges  of  powder  was  he  then  given  by  the  Skunk. 
“Take  also  some  meat  to  our  children,”  the  Skunk  said 
to  Wlsa'ka. 

“Oh,  there  is  yet  enough  of  the  food  which  they  are 
always  eating,”  said  Wlsa'ka.  And  then  Wlsa'ka  started 
away.  Over  there  in  a certain  place  was  a lake.  “Now 
then,  I am  going  to  do  some  practice-shooting,”  he  thought 
in  his  heart.  So  then  he  shot  at  the  lake  — bou!  Behold, 
the  lake  was  made  completely  dry  by  the  shot.  Then 
off  walking  started  Wlsa'ka.  Over  there  in  a certain 
place  was  a mountain.  “Now  then,  I am  going  to  do 
some  practice-shooting,”  he  thought  in  his  heart.  He  shot 
at  the  mountain  — bou ! Behold,  it  was  blown  com- 
pletely away ! 
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“Iniya  wawaneska  Anemwawasigawa.  WapAci'totc'  ma- 
‘kAdaw1,”  inahitc'  Cegagwa. 

Tna  a‘pyatcl  Wlsa‘kaa,  Ina  ahuwlgewatc  0‘kumesAn'. 
“ A-a-pinawihAtc*  keslmaa  Cegagwa?  Noel1,  Initca1'  wri-- 
cauwiwatc'  kecisahAg',  winawihetlwAg',”  ahigutc  o‘ko- 
mesAn*. 

Ina"  AskAtc1  Cegagwa,  “Nlnawihawa  nesesaa  Wlsalka‘a,” 
ahinatc  owIwAn'.  Onanagwatc'.  KApotw6  Ina  a'pyatc' 
Wlsa'kahAn  ahuwlginitc'. 

“0,  nesl',  keklyoklyose !”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“Icemegu,  nesese,  kepyatci\vapAmene,”  ahitc'  Cegagwa. 

“Ano‘k°,  nepi  nemAtonu,”  ahinatc  o'komesAn*.  “MAgi- 
minAn‘  pyatenamawin1',”  ahinatc  o'komesAn'.  Onanuwltc' 
Wlsa‘kaa.  “MAgiminAni  mawItAmugou !”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa. 

Oni  pecegesiwAg',  “Kaciwa  Wlsa‘kaa?”  ahitlwatc*.  “* MA- 
giminAni mawItAmugo11,’  hiwatca1'.”  Ona'pyatcitlgwanig' 
pecegesiwa1*,  Inatca1'  Wlsa‘ka  atclgitiyacig* ; caskimegu 
Wlsa'ka  ameckwimeckwitiyaskatch  “Cl!  KAci  cawiwa 
Wlsa‘kaa?  W&pAme‘ku!  Meckwimeckwitiyaskaw4 !”  Ina- 
hitlnitc'  pecegesiwa1*.  KicitcagAtAmuwatc'  mAgiminAn', 
aiyapAm  InahAnemitlgwag'. 


KlcitcagAtAmowatc',  Wlsa'ka  ahinatc'  CegagwAn'  : 
“Nesr,  nema‘kAdam'  nepiwigwane.” 

Cegagvv"  a'kugwatawatc' : “ KawAg'  keta‘topwa  mAgi- 

minAn' ?” 
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“That  rogue  keeps  on  shooting  all  along  his  way.  He 
is  wasting  the  powder,”  thus  said  the  Skunk. 

Over  there  then  came  Wlsa‘ka,  there  where  he  and 
his  grandmother  lived.  “And  so  you  have  been  to  visit 
your  little  brother  the  Skunk?  My  dear  grandson,  that 
is  the  way  your  uncles  will  do,  they  will  go  visiting  one 
with  another,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandmother. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  Skunk,  “I  am  going  to  visit 
my  elder  brother  Wlsa‘ka,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  Where- 
upon he  set  out.  In  a little  while  over  there  was  he  come, 
where  Wlsa'ka  lived. 

“Well,  my  dear  little  brother,  you  are  out  for  a walk!” 
said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“For  no  special  reason  at  all,  my  elder  brother,  have 
I come  to  visit  you,”  said  the  Skunk. 

“O  grandmother,  hang  up  the  water!”  he  said  to  his 
grandmother.  “ Hand  me  over  the  large  berries,”  he  said 
to  his  grandmother.  And  then  out  went  Wlsa‘ka.  “Come 
eat  some  big  berries!”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

And  then  the  deer,  “What  is  Wlsa‘ka  saying?”  they 
said  to  one  another.  “‘Come  eat  some  big  berries!’  is 
surely  what  he  says.”  So  when  clattering  came  the  deer, 
there  was  Wlsa‘ka  down  on  his  hands  and  knees ; all  he 
could  do  was  to  wink  his  anus  till  it  was  reddened. 
“ Halloo ! What  is  the  matter  with  Wlsa‘ka  ? Look  at 
him!  He  keeps  winking  his  anus  till  he  has  made  it  red!” 
Thus  said  the  deer  one  to  another.  After  they  had  eaten 
up  all  the  big  berries,  then  back  home  went  the  sound 
of  their  clattering. 

After  they  had  eaten  up  all  (the  big  berries),  Wlsa‘ka 
then  said  to  the  Skunk : “ My  little  brother,  my  powder 

must  have  been  wet.” 

The  Skunk  then  asked : “ Have  you  any  more  of  the 

big  berries?” 
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“‘A0,”  ahitc1  metemoa. 

Cegagwa  anuwltc1.  “MAgiminAni  mawItAmugou?”  ahitc1. 

A'pyatcitlgwag1  pecegesiwAg1. 

Cegagwa  a^emwatc1  pecegesiwa11  — bou ! Atcagetca- 
5 nawatcimegu. 

Wlsa‘kaa  amawinAtcigatc1.  KlciwInAnihatc1  metemoa, 
awAtcahatc1  CegagwAn1.  Klcesa'kwatc1  metemoa,  a- a-ca- 
matc1  CegagwAn1. 

“Wl‘pominu,  nesese,”  ahitc1  Cegagwa.  Klciwisenitc1 
10  Cegagwa  a'penutc1. 

Ina'kwitc1. 

4.  WlSA‘kA  ANAWIHATC  USlMAHAN1  CEGAGWAN1.1 

“NahP,  nlnawihawa  nesima‘a  Cegagwa,”  ahitc1  Wlsa- 
‘kata;  onanagwatc1.  Tya  a'pyatc  a'tACuwIgenitc1  slpohaheg1. 
Pa‘kimeg  Apenoha11  ahAniweskAminitc1  slpohaheg  otataga- 
15  kwAnAn  ako^o'kahikaninitc*.  “Tcehelhwe‘ ! Palkinl‘ka 
mAnatesItuge.”  Inacitahatc  anawugutc1  kwlyasaha41.  “Py- 
awa  Wlsa‘kaha!”  ahigutc1. 


“Koswawaku11  nesesahakohe ! Ma‘kwatci  klhApipwa,” 
ahitc1  Cegagwa.  Pitigatc1  Wlsa‘kata,  “Cl  nesesa‘a  mamA- 
20  tagwa  pyawa!”  ahitc1  Cegagwa. 

“Tcegumeg  a'klwatesiyan1  watcipyayan1.  AskAtcIma11 
kra/tcimohene  pa'k1  watcipyayan1.”  Inahitc1  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 


1 This  is  another  version  of  the  same  story,  but  it  includes  the  incident  of  a 
second  failure  which  would  have  been  complete  had  not  the  culture-hero  s grand- 

mother come  to  his  help. 
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“Yes,”  said  the  old  woman. 

The  Skunk  then  went  out  of  the  lodge.  “Come  eat 
some  big  berries!”  he  said. 

Then  clattering  came  the  sound  of  the  deer. 

The  Skunk  then  shot  at  the  deer  — bou ! And  all  of 
them  he  killed. 

Wlsa'ka  then  ran  and  gathered  in  the  game.  After 
the  old  woman  was  done  with  the  flaying  and  with  the 
cutting  up,  she  cooked  for  the  Skunk.  After  she  had 
finished  with  the  cooking,  she  fed  the  Skunk. 

“Eat  with  me,  my  elder  brother,”  said  the  Skunk.  When 
the  Skunk  was  done  eating,  he  then  went  home. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

4.  WlSA'KA  VISITS  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER  THE  SKUNK.1 

“Well,  I am  going  to  visit  my  younger  brother  the 
Skunk,”  said  Wlsa‘ka;  and  off  he  started.  Over  there 
he  came  at  the  place  where  lived  (the  Skunk)  by  a brook. 
Very  solid  had  the  children  tramped  the  ground  along  by 
the  brook  over  which  they  had  made  a bridge  with  the 
backbones  of  animals.  “What  a sight!  He  surely  must 
be  very  well  off.”  Such  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart  when 
he  was  seen  by  the  little  boys.  “Wisa‘ka  is  coming!” 
they  said  of  him. 

“Why,  he  is  your  father  and  my  elder  brother!  Now 
be  quiet  and  sit  down,”  said  the  Skunk.  As  Wlsa‘ka 
came  inside,  “Ho  there,  how  delightful  to  have  my  elder 
brother  come !”  said  the  Skunk. 

“It  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  I got  so  very  lone- 
some, (that)  is  why  I have  come.  Later  on  will  I tell 
you  for  what  particular  reason  I have  come.”  Thus  said 
Wlsalka. 
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On,  ka‘tena  menwikenw'  anawutiyAgwe  na‘ka.  Onahi- 
natc  uwIwAn' : “Nahi',  waguna‘tca  yatug  a‘toyAgwe  wl- 

mamAtawimitcitc*  ?” 

“Kacina,  askapow'.” 

5 “Nahi',  pyac"  iniyan'  mAgiminAn',”  ahinatc  uwIwAn' 
Cegagwa.  Aminekutc',  anuwltc*.  “ Hwahanhou ! MAgimi- 
nani  mawItamugou !”  a‘kwakuhdtAg*. 

A‘tlgwag'  pecegesiwAg'.  AskAtc  ahAnwawaga'k'  paske- 
sikAn'.  OnalpItahonatc‘  pecegesiwAn'. 

10  “Tclctca!”  ahitc'  Wlsalka‘a.  “Iniku  watcipyayan',”  ahi- 
natc' CegagwAn'.  “ A‘tcagahwayan'  ma'kataw'  a‘toyan', 

wlmlciyAnitca  nyawi  peckwate.” 

“ KlciwIsenlyAn'  klmlnene.” 

“ KekasotcanawawAgitca1'  ?” 

15  “Kacina,  nuwlnu  klw&pAmawAg'.” 

Wisa‘ka  anuwltc',  Ina‘  a'kwapagwasunitc'. 

PkwawAn  a‘klcesa‘kwanitc‘,  a'A'cemetc1  Wlsa‘ka‘a.  Awl- 
senitc' ; ona‘klciwIsenitc',  asesasitahatc'  wlhupaskisikatc'. 

“ Nahi',  tclkitiyacinen11,”  ahinatc'  Cegagwa  win  a'tclgi- 
20  tiyacig'.  0 nawawatcitiyacenowatc'.  “Nahi',  Ini,”  ahitc' 

Cegagwa.  “ TcawitAsw'  klhawipen1.  Nlnana  inimeg"  tAsw' 
askunAman'.” 


“Initca  winagwayan'.” 

“Kacina,  awAtaw'  kenltcanesAg'  wlmltciwatcin'.” 
“Kawi-a-gw*  5 mananiwaniku1'  ahAmwahAmwawatcin'  pe- 
cegesiwaA” 

“Oho',”  ahitc'  Cegagwa. 
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“Well,  of  a truth  it  is  good  to  see  each  other  again.” 
Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “I  say,  what  can  we  possibly 

have  that  would  likely  be  a delicious  surprise  for  him?” 
“Why,  some  fresh  soup.” 

“I  say,  hand  me  over  some  of  those  big  berries,”  said 
the  Skunk  to  his  wife.  When  he  was  given  them,  then 
out  he  went  from  the  lodge.  “ Hey-yo ! Come  and  eat 
some  big  berries!”  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Thereupon  came  the  deer  pit-a-pat  over  the  ground. 
Afterwards  sounded  the  blast  of  the  explosive.  And  then 
he  came  home  dragging  a deer  inside  the  lodge. 

“How  very  strange!”  said  W4sa‘ka.  “Now  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I have  come,”  he  said  to  the  Skunk. 
*1  have  used  up  all  the  powder  I had,  and  I would  like 
you  to  give  me  enough  for  four  charges.” 

“After  you  have  eaten,  then  I will  give  it  to  you.” 
“How  many  did  you  actually  hit?” 

“Why,  only  go  out  and  you  will  see  them.” 

So  Wisa‘ka  went  outside,  and  there  they  lay  scattered 
about  over  the  ground. 

When  the  woman  was  done  cooking  the  food,  then  she 
gave  it  to  Wlsa‘ka  to  eat.  So  he  ate:  and  when  he  had 
finished  eating,  then  was  he  impatient  to  be  off  a-shooting. 

“Now  then,  get  you  down  on  your  hands  and  knees,” 
the  Skunk  said  to  him  as  he  himself  went  down  on  his 
own  hands  and  knees.  Thereupon  they  touched  buttocks 
together  and  rubbed.  “All  right,  that’s  enough,”  said  the 
Skunk.  “An  equal  measure  shall  you  and  I have.  Any- 
way, that  is  about  the  amount  I have  saved  for  myself.” 
“It  is  now  time  that  I was  going.” 

“By  the  way,  take  some  food  for  your  children  to  eat.” 
“Oh,  it  is  not  necessary,  they  have  plenty  of  venison 
which  they  are  always  eating.” 

“Oh,  indeed!”  said  the  Skunk. 
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Ina'penutc'  Wlsa‘ka‘a.  “Nahi7,  nl‘kuta‘kuhikc,”  ah-cita- 
hatc*.  Me‘tegw‘  a'pemwutAg*.  “T3o11!”  ahAnwawaga'k1 
paskesikAn*.  Aw&pAtAg*  pamwutAg  a'tcagetcatag*.  “Tcls- 
tcae !”  amcitahatc'.  “Nahi7,  nalka  nllkuta‘kuhike.  Asen* 
5 m‘pemwuta.”  On  Asen  a‘pemwutAg'.  “ M !” 1 ahAnwawa- 
ga‘k!.  Aw&pAtAg  Asen  a-A’cenunigitcI ! Itepahatc*,  Ina‘ 
asen  a‘pegi‘katanig*.  “Tclstca!  Pa‘k*  mamatatcahiw* ! 
Nahi’,  nalka  nl‘pemwuta  nepis*.”  PemwutAg  aa’cenunig 
Ini.  “On  mamatatcahiw* ! Nahi7,  mametcina  wlpaskesi- 
10  kayan*,  Inugitca  Inima  nl‘pemwuta  magwa‘kig‘.”  A‘pemwu- 
tAg*  magwalkig‘,  a’e'g  In  Acenunig*.  “Nahi7,  Ini7  Inug1. 
Na‘kAtca  AskAtcIma1*  nlpaskesike.  Asami  w^pAci‘to‘ka 
ma‘kataw*.  Clcayanetca1*,  palkitca  niAni  wlwawenetw*.  Ki- 
nagwimeg  uwlya‘a  nl‘pemwawa.”  Inamcitahatc*. 


15  MAna  wlna  Cegagwa.  MAna-i-citahatc* : “Tcle!  Pa‘ki 

nl‘ka  magwa‘e  wawAneskahiw*1  nesesa‘a  Wlsa‘ka  a‘tcaga- 
hwatc*  mlnAgi  ma‘kAtaw*.  Asami  nyawen  alpaskesikatc*. 
Nahi7,  Itepitca  nlmaw&pAmaw**  amcawigwan*.”  Onanagwatc 
ahuwlkenitc*  WlsalkahAnl.  A‘pyatc  a‘pltigatc*. 


20  “ Tcle ! MamAtagwa  neslma‘  a'pyatc1!”  AnAnatu‘tawatc 

o'kumesAn*,  “Waguna‘tca  yatug  a‘toyAgwe  wIwAtcahAgwer” 
“KAcina,  Askapiiwitca1*.’’ 

“Pyacu,  Ano‘ku,  pyacu  mAgiminAn*.”  Amlnetc  anu- 

1 “Ml”  a sudden  prolonged  nasal  sound  uttered  with  the  lips  closed. 
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Thereupon  Wlsa‘ka  took  his  departure.  “I  say,  I am 
going  to  do  some  practice-shooting,”  thought  he  in  his 
heart.  So  at  a tree  he  shot.  “Bou!”  went  the  sound  of 
the  explosive.  Looking  at  what  he  shot,  he  beheld  it 
blown  to  pieces.  “How  very  marvellous!”  he  thought  in 
his  heart.  “I  say,  I am  going  to  shoot  at  another  mark. 
I am  going  to  shoot  at  a rock.”  And  so  at  a rock  he 
shot.  “M!”1  was  the  sound  of  its  blast.  He  looked  at 
the  rock,  and  behold ! it  was  gone.  Thither  he  went,  and 
there  was  the  rock  blown  to  pieces.  “How  marvellous! 
It  is  very  great  fun ! Now,  the  next  time  I am  going  to 
shoot  at  a lake.”  So  he  shot  at  the  lake,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  of  that.  “Oh,  what  fun!  Now,  I am  going 
to  have  one  more  shot,  this  time  I am  going  to  shoot  at 
yonder  mountain.”  So  he  shot  at  the  mountain,  and  it 
also  vanished.  “Well,  that  is  enough  for  now.  Some 
other  time  later  on  I shall  want  to  shoot  again.  I might 
waste  the  powder.  In  case  I should  like  to  go  hunting 
for  game,  then  this  would  truly  come  in  very  handily. 

I should  have  need  of  it  to  shoot  at  something  alive.” 
Thus  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart. 

Now  about  the  Skunk.  This  was  the  feeling  in  his 
heart:  “Halloo,  there!  It  is  very  likely  that  my  elder 

brother  Wlsa‘ka  is  playing  the  part  of  a rascal  and  using 
up  all  the  powder  that  I gave  him.  More  than  four  times 
has  he  shot.  Now  then,  thither  am  I going  to  see  what 
he  is  up  to.”  So  accordingly  he  set  out  for  the  place 
where  Wlsa‘ka  lived.  When  he  arrived,  he  went  inside 
(of  the  lodge). 

“Halloo!  What  a pleasure  to  have  my  younger  brother 
come!  And  then  he  inquired  of  his  grandmother,  “I 
wonder  what  we  have  that  we  can  cook  for  him  ?” 

“Why,  some  fresh  soup,  of  course.” 

“Hand  them  to  me,  O grandmother!  hand  me  the  big 
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wltc1.  “Anhan!”  a'kwakuhotAg1.  “MAgiminAn  mawitA- 
muko11 !” 


“Kacinagwa!  Kacitca  hiwa  Wlsa‘ka‘a?  KenAtumegu- 
nanatca!”  ahi-o-watc1  pecegesiwAg1.  A^yatcitlgwag1  •,  ama- 
nanitc1  wPpemwatc1,  cewan  alpwawiliAnwawagatenig  upas- 
kesikAn*. 

“Cl“!  Kacitca11  cawiwa  kesesahenana  ? MAganAgiti- 
yaskawa.  Pena  w&pame‘ku!”  AwapAmegutc1,  “Cl,  ka‘tena!” 
ahi-o-watc1.  “Kacitca11  cawiwa?”  Ona'kicitcagAtAmowatc1 
mAgiminAn  alpenowatc*. 


“KAnagwa,  nesl‘e!  Neplwigwane  malkataw';  agwAnwa- 
waga‘kin‘.  Tcagi  klcipenowAg1  pecegesiwAg1.” 

“Agwiyapi  na‘k  a'toyAnin1  mAgiminAn1?”  ahitc1  Cegagwa. 

“ AhawAn1  kawAg1,”  ahitc1  metemnha‘a. 

“Pyacu,”  ahitc1  Cegagwa;  onanuwltc1.  “Anhan!  MAgi- 
minAnl  mawItAmogou !” 

“KAcinagwa!  Na/kayape1  kenAtomekopena !”  ahro-- 
watc1  pecegesiwAg  a/pyawatc1. 

KAbotwe  aiyapAm  a/pyatc1  Cegagwa,  a‘tcaketcanawatc 
a‘pyanutagunitcin‘.  “NahP,  p!tigAne‘ku,”  ahinatc1  mete- 
mohaliAn1. 


Anuwitc1  metemu‘%  amananitcitcl ! pecegesiwa11  kiwa- 
gwasunitc*.  “K.Acina,  nuci‘e,  pltigatatisonu.  Ketapiheku- 
nana  keslma‘a,”  ahitc1  metemu‘a.  A‘tapesitc  awAtcahawatc1 
CegagwAn1.  “Klnamegu  nAnahPkAmaw1  keslma‘a.  Pa‘ki- 
meg11  nra'tAmes1  wlnAnihAg1  mahAg1  pecegesiwAg1.  IvAcina, 
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berries.”  When  she  handed  them  to  him,  then  out  he 
went.  “Hey-yo!”  he  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  “Come 
and  eat  some  big  berries!” 

“Hark!  Pray,  what  says  Wlsa‘ka?  Why,  we  are  called 
by  him  to  come !”  said  the  deer  among  themselves.  Then 
came  the  clatter  of  feet  over  the  ground ; there  were  many 
for  him  to  shoot  at,  but  not  would  his  explosive  go  off. 

“Why,  look  ! What  is  the  matter  with  our  elder  brother? 
He  is  working  to  widen  the  opening  of  his  anus.  Just 
look  at  him!”  When  he  was  looked  at,  “Why,  that  is  so!” 
they  said  among  themselves.  “Pray,  what  is  the  matter 
with  him?”  And  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  up  all  the 
big  berries,  they  then  went  away. 

“Hard  luck,  my  little  brother!  Damp  must  have  been  the 
powder  5 it  would  not  go  off.  All  the  deer  have  gone  away.” 

“ And  have  you  no  more  of  the  big  berries  ?”  said  the 
Skunk. 

“There  are  some  left  yet,”  said  the  little  old  woman. 

“Hand  me  some,”  said  the  Skunk;  and  then  he  went 
out.  “Hey-yo!  Come  and  eat  some  big  berries!” 

“Hark!  Again  are  we  called  to  come!”  so  said  the 
deer  as  they  came. 

In  a little  while  back  came  the  Skunk,  it  was  after  he 
had  killed  all  that  happened  to  come  his  way.  “Well, 
fetch  in  the  game,”  he  said  to  the  little  old  woman. 

The  old  woman  went  out,  and  lo  ! many  were  the  deer 
that  lay  scattered  about  over  the  ground.  “Why,  my 
dear  grandson,  do  carry  the  game  in  yourself.  You  and 
I have  been  gladdened  by  your  little  brother.”  So  said 
the  old  woman.  She  was  joyful  as  she  cooked  for  the 
Skunk.  “You  must  yourself  lay  the  mat  and  set  the 
food  for  your  little  brother.  For  truly  very  busy  shall  I 
be  in  the  work  of  skinning  these  deer  and  cutting  up  the 
meat.  Indeed,  it  is  now  time  for  the  food  to  he  done 
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Initcameg  a‘klcesutc*.  Ini  acaiti*  keslma‘a."  Ahitc*  mete- 
mu‘a.  Ona/Axamatc*  Wlsa‘ka‘a  CegagwAn*. 

“IvAcina,  nesese,  kiwl‘pum*.” 

“Cl,  ka‘tena,  klwi‘pumenc.”  Awrpumatc*.  Klciwlseni- 
watc*,  “Nahe',  pena  wl‘penuyan*,”  ahitc*  Cegagwa. 

“KAcina,  nesl‘e,  nalka  ma^Adaw*  wlmlciyAn*,  caskimegu 
negutenw*  wlpaskesikayan'.” 

“Hau,  klmlnene.  Caskiwlnameg  Anelkl  a‘taw‘,  nlcenw* 
tatAg’  wlpaskesiktig',  Initasw*  a‘tag'.” 

“Karina,  nesl‘e,  tcagAmaketc,  Ini  me‘tenoli  wihayoyan*. 
Nltepat  Inug'.  Ini',  neslle.” 


A‘penutc*  Cegagwa.  lya  a‘pyatc  uwlgek  ahitc*:  “Pa‘ki 

nllka  Iniya  wawaneskahiw**  nesesata.  Tcagahwagwan0  ma- 
‘kataw*  mlnAg*.  Na‘katcamegu  nAtotAmwa.  Nemlnawatca 
negutenw*  wlhayotc*.  Caskitcameg**  negut*  netaskuna  wl- 
paskesikayan*.” Inahitc*  Cegagwa. 

AskAtci  na‘k  a‘klyusatc*  Wlsalka‘a.  lya  na‘k  anatAg1 
ke‘tcasen*.  “Nahi',  na‘ka  nlpaskesike,  nl‘pemwuta  wrixi- 
kenogwari.”  A'pemwutAg  Aseri,  altcaketca‘tanig*.  “Napi- 
wana‘ka  nlmawinAtutAmawaw**  ma‘kAtaw*.  KawAgikutc 
a‘tutuge.”  Ina-ixitahatc*.  Alpenutc*.  A‘pyatc  uwlkewag*, 
ahinatc  olkumesAn* : “Ini',  Ano‘k°,  nemlnawAg*  necisahag* 

macumAgin*.  Tapesiwagiga1*  neklhAg*.” 
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cooking.  Now  give  the  food  to  your  little  brother.”  So 
said  the  old  woman.  Accordingly  then  did  Wlsa‘ka  give 
food  to  the  Skunk. 

“Why,  my  elder  brother,  but  I want  you  to  eat  with  me.” 

“Why,  of  course,  I will  eat  with  you.”  So  he  ate  with 
him.  As  soon  as  they  were  done  eating,  “I  say,  I ought 
to  be  leaving,”  said  the  Skunk. 

“By  the  way,  my  little  brother,  I should  like  you  to 
give  me  some  more  powder,  enough  that  I may  have  one 
more  shot.” 

“Certainly,  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  Only  a very  little  is  left, 
enough  for  about  two  more  shots  is  all  that  remains.” 

“Why,  my  little  brother,  when  we  have  nothing  more 
to  eat,  then  will  be  the  time  when  I shall  want  to  use  it. 
I shall  be  careful  with  it  this  time.  That  is  enough,  my 
little  brother.” 

Then  the  Skunk  went  away.  When  he  was  come  over 
there  at  his  home,  he  said : “ I tell  you  what,  but  that 

elder  brother  of  mine  is  a rogfue.  He  must  have  used 
up  all  the  powder  that  I gave  him.  And  now  he  has 
asked  for  some  more.  I gave  him  only  enough  for  a 
single  trial.  Indeed,  all  that  I kept  back  for  myself  was 
but  for  a single  shot.”  Thus  said  the  Skunk. 

In  course  of  time  Wisa'ka  went  for  another  walk.  At 
yonder  place  he  saw  a great  rock.  “I  say,  I am  going  to 
take  another  shot,  I am  going  to  shoot  at  the  thing  and 
see  what  will  happen  to  it.”  So  he  shot  at  the  rock,  (and) 
it  was  blown  to  pieces.  “I  think  I had  better  go  and  ask 
him  for  some  more  powder.  There  surely  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  still  having  it.”  Thus  he  felt  in  his  heart.  Then 
he  went  home.  When  he  was  come  where  he  and  others 
dwelt,  he  said  to  his  grandmother:  “There  now,  dear 
grandmother,  I gave  my  uncles  the  game  that  I killed. 
And  my  aunts  were  delighted.” 
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“Iniku,  nucl‘e,  Inacawiwatc*  kecisahAgi,”  ahitc1  metemu‘a. 
“ MAmInetIwAgape‘e  macumuwatcin*  manemegu  mamlnetl- 
wAgape‘e.” 

“Nahi',  na‘ka  pyacu  niAgiminAiV.”  Amlnetc  anuwltc1. 
“Anhan!”  ahinwatc*.  “MAgiminAni  maw!tAinugou  !” 

“Kacinagwa,  kenAtumegopena !” 

A^oltagwatotc1  uwlgewag*.  A‘pyanitc  a‘pltiganitc*  pece- 
gesiwa1'.  WinAga  Wlsa‘ka‘a,  lya  altclgitiyacig  a‘kwata- 
meg1.  Wfpemwatc  ahanawi'totc1. 

“Kacinaewou!  Kacitca  wJcawiwa  Wlsalka‘a?"  ahicrwatc1 

o 

pecegesiwAg1. 

Kageyamegu  metemo‘a  negut  amecenatc1  pecegesiwAn1. 
“Kacina,  nucl‘e,  kacitcA  ketecaw1?  NewIsAgeskagwa  niAna! 
PapagAmi !” 

“KawAgeM  Wlcigeni'!  Nlmawacihaw1  nemeltata!”  Anu- 
wisatc1. 

Inaga  wina  metemo‘a  pa‘kimeg  ame'tcimlhegutc1.  Ka- 
geyameg  ame‘kotc&nAg  omegus1,  4‘pAgAmatc1  pecegesi- 
wAn1. Kageyameg  a'kicinesatc1,  jppyiPpahutc1  Wlsa‘kala. 

“Kacina,  nesawAtane ! Wl‘pemwAgele  nlna  !” 

“Kacina,  nuc!‘e,  palkiku  netanemihegwa.  MAsatcimeg11 
necakuwihawa.” 

Ina‘kwitcl. 


i A^Itagwatotc,  literally,  * laying  them  on  the  ground,  lie  brought  (the  ber- 
ries) inside.” 
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“That  is  the  way,  my  little  grandchild,  that  is  the  way 
of  your  uncles,”  said  the  old  woman.  “It  is  their  custom 
always  to  give  one  to  another  of  the  game  that  they  kill, 
and  bountifully  do  they  always  give  one  to  another.” 

“I  say,  give  me  some  more  of  the  big  berries.”  She 
gave  them  to  him,  and  out  he  went.  “Hey-yo!”  he  cried. 
“Come  and  eat  some  big  berries!” 

“Hark!  we  are  called  to  come!” 

He  made  a trail  (with  the  berries),  sprinkling  them  up 
to  the  lodge  and  then  on  inside.1  The  deer  came  and 
entered  the  lodge.  And  as  for  Wlsa'ka  himself,  yonder 
he  was  on  his  hands  and  knees  at  the  rear  of  the  lodge. 
He  would  shoot  at  them,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  it  work. 

“ Ho,  there ! What  is  Wlsa‘ka  up  to  ?”  said  the  deer 
among  themselves. 

But  after  awhile  the  old  woman  caught  hold  of  a deer. 
“Why,  my  dear  grandchild,  what  are  you  doing?  Kicking 
and  hurting  me  is  this  one ! Do  club  it  to  death.” 

“Wait!  Hold  it  tight!  I want  to  go  and  make  myself 
a bow!”  So  out  he  went  on  the  run. 

As  for  the  old  woman,  she  really  got  pretty  badly  used 
up.  But  after  feeling  for  her  awl,  she  finally  found  it,  and 
she  hit  the  deer  with  it.  At  last,  after  she  had  slain  the 
creature,  here  came  Wlsa‘ka  a-running. 

“Pshaw,  you  have  gone  and  killed  it!  I would  have 
killed  it  myself.” 

“But,  my  dear  grandchild,  it  almost  overcame  me.  It 
was  all  I could  do  to  overpower  it.” 

That  is  as  (far  as  the  story)  goes. 
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5.  WlSA‘kA  Anawihatc1  ClClPAN1.1 

Negutenw1  Wlsa‘kaa,  “Ninawihawa  neslma‘a  ClcIpV 
ahinatc  0‘komesAn1. 

“Ka‘tena,  nocl1,  nawi‘‘  keslma‘a  Clclpa.” 

Awapusatc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  Tna  a/pyatc1  ClcIpAn  ahuwlgi- 
5 nitc1,  a‘pltigatc'. 

“0,  maniAtagw1  nesesa‘a  klyuklyusawa !”  ahitc1  Clclpa. 

“‘Ana,  icemegu  kepy&tcinawihene,  nesr,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“ Wagunayatuge  wIwAtcahAgwe  ?”  Clcip  ahinatc  owIwAn1. 
“Nepi  nemAtonu,”  ahinatc1  Clcip  awapitetepusatc1.  “Kwan“, 
10  Kwanl‘  !*  ona‘pemisIges!getItcl.  Clclpi‘kwawa  ahAnahAna- 
hAg1  pacahanwiskiwahAg1  mAnomin1.  A'klcesa'kwatc1, 
a‘kwapahAg  onagAneg1.  A'axAmatc1  Wlsa‘kahAn‘. 


WTsa‘ka  awlsenitc*.  KlcitcagAtAg1,  “Palk‘,  nesl1,  nekl- 
lputce,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘ka.  “Nahi',  nesl1,  Ini  whpenuyan1.” 

15  “Ha°!”  ahitc1  Clclpa. 

Ona'penutc1  Wisa‘kaa.  Tna  a‘pyatc  ahuwlgewatc  olko- 
mesAn1,  “InahapinawihAtc1  kesnnaa  Clap11?”  ahigutc1. 

“tAna,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“Tnitca  apete  wrixawiwatc*  kecisahAg1,  wlnawihetlwA- 
20  gape16,”  ahigutc  5‘komesAn1. 


1 In  this  account  the  Duck  entertains  the  culture-hero  with  rice  which  is  pro- 

duced miraculously  from  mute.  Later  the  culture-hero  as  host  meets  with  d.sap- 
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5.  WlSAlKA  GOES  TO  VISIT  THE  DUCK.1 

Once  Wlsalka,  “I  am  going  to  visit  my  little  brother 
the  Duck,”  he  said  to  his  grandmother. 

“Certainly,  my  dear  grandchild,  go  visit  your  little 
brother  the  Duck.” 

So  off  walking  started  Wisa‘ka.  When  over  there  he 
was  come  where  the  Duck  lived,  he  went  inside. 

“Oh,  how  delightful  to  see  my  elder  brother  strolling 
about  for  a walk!”  said  the  Duck. 

“Yes,  but  it  is  for  no  special  object  that  I have  come 
to  visit  you,  my  dear  little  brother,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“I  wonder  what  we  can  cook  for  him?”  the  Duck  said 
to  his  wife.  “Hang  up  the  water,”  said  the  Duck  to  her 
as  he  began  walking  round  in  a circle.  “Kwan,  Kwan !” 
and  then  he  began  streaming  mute.  All  the  while  the 
Duck  woman  kept  stirring  with  the  ladle  till  at  last  she 
was  hardly  able  to  keep  on  with  the  stirring  of  the  rice. 
When  she  had  finished  with  the  cooking,  she  then  dipped 
some  out  (with  a spoon)  into  a vessel.  Then  she  fed  it 
to  Wlsalka. 

So  Wisa‘ka  ate.  After  he  had  finished  eating  it  up, 
“Quite  full,  my  dear  little  brother,  am  I inside.  Well,  my 
dear  little  brother,  I am  now  going  home.” 

“All  right!”  said  the  Duck. 

Arid  so  Wlsa‘ka  departed.  When  over  there  he  was 
come  where  he  and  his  grandmother  lived,  “So  you  have 
been  to  visit  your  little  brother  the  Duck?”  he  was  told. 

“Yes,”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“That  verily  shall  always  be  the  way  of  your  uncles, 
they  shall  always  visit  one  with  another,”  he  was  told  by 
his  grandmother. 

pointment  in  an  attempt  to  do  for  the  Duck  the  same  thing  that  the  Duck  has 
done  for  him. 
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Ask.vtc1  Ciclpa,  “Nahi',  nmawihawa  nesesa‘a  Wisa‘kaa,” 
ahitc'  Clcip®.  Ina  alpyatc*  Wlsa'kahAn  ahuwlgenitc*,  a‘pT- 
tigatc*. 

“0,  mamAtagw1,  nesl*,  keklyuklyuse,”  ahitc'  Wlsa'ka**. 

5 “ 1 A"a,”  icegumeg"  kepyatcina\vihene,  nesese,  ahitc' 

Clclpa. 

“ Wagunayatuge  wlhwatcahAgwe  ?”  ahitc*  Wlsa'ka". 

“Nepi  nematon",”  ahinatc  o'komesAn*.  A'pemitetepusatc 
a'pemisigeslgetltc*.  Caskumuwitc  a'tcapdtcapogisanig*. 

10  “Nesl*,  agwiyowe  nahanawesiyanin*,”  ahitc*  Wlsalkaa. 


“ Mawisigisa'ton  Ini  nep*,”  ahinatc*  metemuhAn*.  “Klgo- 
kenaw"  keta‘ku‘kwa.  KutAg  Ina"  nep*  klnate,”  ahinatc* 
metemuhAn*  Clclpa. 

Metemu  a'pyatotc*  nep*. 

15  “NAnahAgaton**,”  ahinatc*  metemuhAn*  Clclpa.  Oni 
Clcip  a‘pemitetepusatc*.  “Kwan,  Kwa" !”  ahitc*  pemipe- 
misigeslgetltc*. 

Metemu  ahanwiskwiwahAg*  mAnomin*.  Klcesa‘kwatc', 
“AnagAneg*  slgaliAn1*  acam*  neslma1®,”  ahinatc  o‘komesan* 
20  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“Whpumin",  nesese,  Wlsa‘ke,”  ahitc*  Clcip**. 

“Ha**!”  ahitc*  Wl.sa‘kaa. 

Oni  Clcip  a‘klciwisenitc‘,  “Nahh,  nesese,  Ini  wi‘penu- 
yan',”  ahitc*  Clcip**. 

“Ha"!”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa.  , 

Tna‘kwitc*. 
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Then  after  awhile  the  Duck,  “Well,  I will  go  visit  my 
elder  brother  Wlsa‘ka,  said  the  Duck.  When  over  there 
he  was  come  at  the  place  where  Wlsa‘ka  dwelt,  he 
went  on  in. 

“Oh,  how  pleasant,  my  elder  brother,  (to  see  you)  roaming 
about  for  a walk !”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

Yes,  but  for  no  special  purpose  have  I come  to  visit 
you,  my  elder  brother,”  said  the  Duck. 

“I  wonder  what  we  should  cook  for  him?”  said  Wlsa- 
‘ka.  “Hang  up  the  water,”  he  said  to  his  grandmother. 
As  he  began  walking  round  in  a circle,  he  began  a stream 
of  dung.  It  simply  was  nothing  but  his  own  dung  that 
kept  dropping  into  the  water.  “My  dear  little  brother, 
never  before  has  it  been  my  custom  to  fail  in  an  under- 
taking,” said  Wisa‘ka. 

“Go  pour  out  that  water,”  (the  Duck)  said  to  the  old 
woman.  You  should  wash  your  kettle  clean.  Another 
water  you  should  fetch  for  it,”  said  the  Duck  to  the  old 
woman. 

The  old  woman  then  fetched  the  water. 

“Hang  up  (the  kettle)  and  fix  it  in  place,”  said  the 
Duck  to  the  old  woman.  Then  the  Duck  began  walking 
round  in  a circle.  “Kwan,  Kwan!”  he  said  as  he  began 
streaming  mute. 

The  old  woman  had  hard  work  to  turn  the  rice  with 
(the  ladle).  When  she  had  finished  with  the  cooking, 
“Into  a vessel  pour  it  (and)  feed  my  little  brother,”  said 
Wlsa‘ka  to  his  grandmother. 

“Eat  with  me,  my  elder  brother,  Wisa‘ka,”  said  the  Duck. 

“All  right!”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

And  when  the  Duck  had  finished  eating,  “Well,  my 
elder  brother,  I am  now  going  home,”  said  the  Duck. 

“Very  well!”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 


6.  Wisa‘kA‘a  Amawinawihatc  usimAhan1  ClClPAN1.1 


“Ano‘k°?”  ahitc’  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 

“ Waguna‘e?” 

“ Na'o’tawayanetige.” 

“Tnitca‘a*pe‘e  acawiwatc'  kecisahAg1.  Wana‘tca  Inug1 
5 wlnawihAtc*  ?” 

“On,  Clclpatca  nlnawihawa.” 

“On,  na^wan11.  Ka‘katanihwane  wlkiwAnawAnawu- 
sayAn'.” 

Anagwatc*  Wisa‘ka‘  ahuwlkenitc*.  Ina‘tcli  a’a-‘tanig‘ 
10  wlgiyap',  a/pltigatch 

“Ha°!”  ahigutc'  ClcIpAn*.  “MamAtagwe  keklkiyuse.n 

“lA‘e,  kapotwc  keme‘kwanemenc.  ‘Pena  nlmawapA- 
maw1  neslma‘a,’  netecita‘e.” 

“NahiV  ah  in  ate  uwIwAn*;  “nepi  nematonu.  Wagunawa 
15  wlna  wiwutcahawAgwane  ?” 

“Inikutc*  me‘tenuli  mamltclhiyagwe.” 

“MAnominikutciyatuge.”  Pemaheg  axcisatc  a‘ketutc!. 
Amamlsltc*  casketoheg  aa^kvvahisenig1.  “ Kekanemapiwa 
wlna  pwawinahimltcite.  Taniyatuge  winan5.  KiwInosa‘ka‘a 
20  kago‘‘  wawAnAtAmane.  Inina  wana  kicitatuge?  Nahi', 
pena  AnagAneg1  sigaliAnu.”  Ina  iximatc  uwiwaiV.  Onahi- 
natc‘  Wlsa‘kahAn!.  “NahP,  cemegu  wlsenin".” 


Mecanameg  a a'tag1  ketcinegutinagAn1,  mecana  a‘tca- 
gAtAgh  “Pa‘ki  nl‘ka  ne‘kl‘putce!  Nahi',”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘ka‘a; 

i This  tells  the  story  of  the  Duck  as  host,  but  leaves  untold  his  part  as  guest. 


6.  WlSA'KA  GOES  TO  VISIT  HIS  LlTTLE  BROTHER  THE  DUCK.1 

“O  grandmother!”  said  Wlsalka. 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  should  like  to  know  where  I can  visit  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat.” 

“That  is  just  what  your  uncles  are  always  doing.  Whom 
do  you  wish  to  visit  this  time?” 

“Why,  the  Duck  is  the  one  I want  to  visit.” 

“Well,  go  on.  I shall  he  glad  if  you  go,  for  a walk 
will  relieve  your  mind  of  care.” 

So  Wlsa‘ka  set  out  for  the  place  where  (the  Duck) 
lived.  Behold ! there  was  the  lodge,  (and)  in  he  went. 

“Halloo!”  he  was  told  by  the  Duck.  “How  pleasant 
(to  see)  you  out  walking!” 

“Yes,  of  a sudden  did  you  come  into  my  mind.  1 Better 
had  I go  and  visit  my  little  brother,’  was  the  feeling  in 
my  heart.” 

“I  say,”  he  said  to  his  wife;  “put  on  the  water.  I wonder 
what  we  shall  cook  for  him?” 

“Unless  it  be  that  which  we  always  have  to  eat.” 
“Then  rice  it  probably  will  have  to  be.”  Up  a little 
way  then  he  flew  as  he  spoke.  He  muted  into  the  kettle, 
keeping  it  up  till  the  kettle  was  full  to  the  brim.  “I  doubt 
if  he  could  ever  get  into  the  way  of  eating  this.  I am 
curious  to  know  how  he  will  make  out  with  it.  I would 
not  go  walking  around  the  country  if  I were  not  able  to 
eat  things.  I wonder  if  it  is  about  time  for  the  thing  to 
he  done  cooking?  I say,  you  had  better  pour  it  into  a 
bowl.”  In  such  wise  he  spoke  to  his  wife.  Then  he  said 
to  Wlsa‘ka,  “Now  then,  just  see  if  you  can  eat.” 

To  tell  the  truth,  there  was  a large  bowl,  and  he  actu- 
ally ate  all  it  contained.  “Very  full  truly  am  I inside!  — 
Well,”  said  WlsaTii;  “it  is  a long  way  from  whence  I 
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“penutcahimegu  watclyan*.  Inina  mo‘tc‘  kolkomesenana  ne- 
tAck.vtcipwehekotuge.  Ini  acawitcape‘e  neguta'  ayayanin'. 
Inacawitc*  ko‘komesenana.  Initca  natawiwapusayan'.”  Ina- 
‘penutc  a‘pyatri  wawlgewag'. 

5 “Karina,”  ahigutc  o'komesAn1;  “kenawawatca4*  Clclpa 
keslma‘a?” 

“‘A‘e,  nenawawaku  ahuwlkitc1.” 

“ Waguna4tca4i  watcahe'k1?” 

“ MAnominitca4*.  Ano‘ko,  nahi‘towakutc  ahaci'totri  wl- 
10  wAtcahitc*  mAnomiri  casketohegh  Me4tAmi  klckwackwina- 
‘tag‘  nep‘ ; Initca  tepina1*  pemaheg  a‘kokon  ahAgotcinitc1, 
tepinatca  a4pemaheg  a'tacisatri;  ori,  lKwan!  Kwan!  K\van!’ 
ahitcitca  ahaci‘totc*  mAnomiri.  Pa'kitca  nahi‘towa  mAno- 
miri. Neklcitcake‘kinawapAmawa  acawitc  ahaci'totc  awA- 
15  tcahitc*.” 


“Initca  acawiwatc'  kecisahAg',  kago4'  ke'kinaw&piwAg1.” 

“Ano‘k°,  pa4kinl4ka  pecikatcinaguslhiwAg*  nenltcanese- 
nanAg' !” 

Ina'kwitc'. 

7.  WlSA'KA  ANAWIHATC  AtASKAHAN1.1 

20  “Ano‘k°,  Ataska4a  neslma4a  nlnawihawa,”  ahinatc1  Wl- 
sa‘ka  o'komesAri. 

“Ka‘tena,  nucl',”  ahigutc  o4komesAn\ 

Oni  Wlsa4ka  awapusatc'.  Ina  a‘pyatc  Ataskahan  ahu- 
wlgenitri,  a‘pltigatcl. 

1 In  this  story  the  Kingfisher  provides  his  guest  with  a fish  which  he  gets  after 

his  usual  manner,  by  diving  from  a perch  over  the  water.  Later,  when  the  culture- 
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have  come.  And  what  is  more,  I suspect  that  our  grand- 
mother is  probably  getting  tired  waiting  for  me.  It  is 
always  her  way  whenever  I go  anywhere,  d hat  is  how 
our  grandmother  behaves.  Now  must  I be  going.”  So  he 
departed,  and  came  to  where  he  and  his  grandmother  lived. 

“Well,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandmother;  “did  you 
really  see  the  Duck  your  little  brother?” 

“Yes,  I actually  found  him  at  home.” 

“And  what  did  he  cook  for  you?” 

“Some  rice.  O grandmother!  he  surely  knows  how  to 
prepare  the  rice  when  he  wants  to  cook  it  in  a kettle. 
First  the  water  comes  to  a boil ; then  straight  up  over 
where  the  kettle  hangs,  straight  up  overhead  a little  way 
he  flies;  then,  lKwan,  Kwan,  Kwan,’  he  says  while  pre- 
paring the  rice.  He  surely  knows  how  to  fix  the  rice. 
I have  already  learned  the  method  by  observing  the  way 
he  did  when  he  prepared  it  for  cooking.” 

“That  is  the  way  with  your  uncles,  they  learn  things 
by  observation.” 

“O  grandmother,  how  very  pretty  our  little  children 
look !” 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  goes. 

7.  WlSA'KA  GOES  TO  VISIT  THE  KINGFISHER.1 

“O  grandmother!  the  Kingfisher  my  little  brother  do  I 
wish  to  go  and  visit,”  said  Wlsa'ka  to  his  grandmother. 

“Certainly,  my  dear  grandson,”  he  was  told  by  his 
grandmother. 

And  then  Wlsalka  went  walking  away.  When  over 
there  he  was  come  at  the  place  where  Kingfisher  lived, 
he  went  inside. 

hero  tries  to  dive  for  a fish  in  the  same  way,  he  strikes  a log  which  he  thought 
was  a fish,  and  is  thereby  rendered  unconscious. 
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“0,  maniAtagwi  nesesa‘a  klyuklyusatc1 !”  ahitc  Ataska‘a. 

“Icegumegu,  nesl'1',  kepyatcinawihenu.” 

“ Wagunayatuge  wIhwatcahAgwe?”  ahitc  Ataska‘a.  “Nepi 
nemAtonu,”  ahinatc  owIwAn1. 

5 Me'tegwitca  a‘taw‘  a'tclgikumasenig'  tclgepyag'.  Ttep 
Adaska  amawipAgicig  a'kwitclgikumasenig1.  “Or-r!”1 
ahinwatc1  mecinA'masAn  anawatc1 ; anesatc  ap/\.talkatca- 
hwatc  irkiwAn*.  Alpyanatc  ahuwlgitc1. 

AwInAnihatc  i‘kwawa  a'puta'kwatc1,  a'pAgacimatc1.  A‘kl- 

10  cesunitc1,  i‘kwawa  AnagAneg  aslgawatc1 ; a/a.cAmatc1  Wl- 
sa'kahAn*. 

Wlsa'ka  a'tcagAmatc1  nemasAn1,  “Nesl'1,  Ini  wl'penu- 
yani,”  ahitc1  Wlsalkaa. 

“Ha°,”  ahitc  Ataska‘a. 

15  A^enutc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  Tna  alpyatc  ahuwlgewatc  olkome- 
sAn',  “A-a-pinawihAtc1  keslma  AtaskA‘a?”  ahigutc1. 

utAna,”  ahitc1  Wisa‘kaa. 

“Initca  ape‘e  wlhicawiwatc1  kecisahAg1,  wlnawihetlwAg1,” 
ahigutc  0‘komesAn1. 

20  Ask  Ate  Ataska‘a,  “Nlnawihawa  nesesa‘a  Wlsalkaa,” 
ahitc'.  Onanagwatc  Ataskata.  Tna  a'pyatc'  Wisa‘kahAn 
ahuwlgenitc1,  a‘pltigatc'. 

“0,  niAna  neslma  Ataska‘a  klyuklyusawa !” 

“Icegumegu  kepyatcinawihene,  nesesc,”  ahitc  Ataska‘a. 

1 Qr-r  uttered  with  a long  trill  after  the  velar  stop  q. 
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“Oh,  how  pleasant  it  is  (to  see)  my  elder  brother  out 

for  a walk!”  said  the  Kingfisher. 

“For  nothing  at  all  special,  my  dear  little  brother,  have 

I come  to  visit  you.” 

“I  wonder  what  we  can  cook  for  him!”  said  the  King- 
fisher. “Hang  up  the  water,”  he  said  to  his  wife.. 

Now  there  was  a log  that  lay  with  point  projecting 
out  from  the  bank  (and)  on  over  the  water.  Thither  the 
Kingfisher  went  and  lit  upon  the  end  hanging  out  (over 
the  &water).  “Qr-r!”1  he  cried  when  a big  fish  he  saw; 

he  killed  it  by  spearing  it  in  the  body  with  his  beak. 
Then  he  fetched  it  home. 

Then  did  the  woman  cut  it  up  and  put  it  into  the 
kettle  to  boil,  (and)  by  boiling  she  cooked  it.  When  it 
was  done  cooking,  then  the  woman  poured  it  into  a bowl , 
then  she  gave  it  to  Wlsa‘ka  to  eat. 

After  Wlsalka  had  eaten  up  all  the  fish,  My  dear 
little  brother,  I am  now  going  home,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“All  right!”  said  the  Kingfisher. 

Then  Wlsa‘ka  went  away.  When  over  there  he  was 
come  at  the  place  where  he  and  his  grandmother  lived, 
“So  you  have  been  to  visit  your  little  brother  the  King- 
fisher?” he  was  told. 

“Yes,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“That  is  the  way  it  will  always  be  with  your  uncles,  they 
will  visit  one  with  another,”  he  was  told  by  his  grandmother. 

After  a while  the  Kingfisher,  “I  am  going  to  visit  my 
elder  brother  Wlsa‘ka,”  he  said.  And  so  away  started 
the  Kingfisher.  When  over  there  he  was  come  where 
Wlsa‘ka  lived,  he  went  inside. 

“Well,  here  is  my  little  brother  the  Kingfisher  out  for 
a walk !” 

“For  no  special  purpose  have  I come  to  visit  you,  my 
elder  brother,”  said  the  Kingfisher. 
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“ Wagunayatuge  wIwAtcahAgwe  ?"  ahinatc  o'komesAn'. 
“Xepi  nemAton",”  ahinatc  o'komesAn'.  On  u'klwAneg 
Wlsa'ka"  me'tegon  aha‘totc'  wasiklnikumayanigin' ; a'pata- 
lkise‘totc  u'klwAneg'.  Tna  a'tclgikumasenig'  me^egw*  tcl- 
gepyag  amawapitch  “Or-r!”  ahinwatc  anatAg1  kago'5 
namepyag*.  Tna‘  ahutcisahutc' ; acawinitc  AtaskahAn1,  Ina- 
cawitc*.  A‘katcitase‘totc'  me'tegon  u'klwaneg',  me'tegw' 
namepyag  a'pema'kwiseg*.  NemasAn  a-ixitahatc'. 


Onameskuwapo'kag'  nepi,  a'pa'ki'tacigitca*'  Wlsa'ka". 
AtaskahAn  amawmvgwapyahonegutc'.  AskAtc'  Wlsa'ka 
ahapesltc',  ahinatc  AtaskahAn':  “Agwiyowe,  nesf',  naha- 

nawesiyanin'.” 


Ataska'3  win  amawipAgicig'  tclgikumaseg*  me'tegw'. 
“Or-r!”  ahinwatc'  mecinemasAn  anawatc'.  A‘pata‘ketca- 
hwatc'  mecinemasAn  anesatc'.  A'pyatohwatc*  Wisa'kahAn'. 

Wlsa'ka  awInAnihatc'  nemasAn',  o'komesAniga  a'pAga- 
cimanitc'.  A‘klcesa‘kwanitc',  unagAneg  a'pAgisahwanitc 
o'komesAn' ; a/axAmanitc  AtaskahAn'. 

“Wl‘puminu,  nesese,”  ahitc  Ataska1".  KlcitcagAmwa- 
watc'  nemasAn',  “Nahk,  nesese,  nl'peno,”  ahitc  Ataska1". 

“Hau,”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa. 

Ina'kwitc*. 
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“I  wonder  what  we  can  cook  for  him?”  said  he  to  his 
grandmother.  “ Hang  up  the  water,”  he  said  to  his  grand- 
mother. And  then  into  his  nose  Wlsa‘ka  put  some 
sticks  that  were  sharp  at  the  end ; he  stuck  them  into 
his  nose.  Down  where  a log  lay  with  the  end  projecting 
out  over  the  water  he  went  and  sat.  “Qr-r!”  he  cried 
as  he  saw  something-  under  the  water.  And  from  that 
place  he  leaped ; as  did  the  Kingfisher,  the  same  did  he. 
He  rammed  the  sticks  into  his  nose ; for  a log  under 
the  water  was  lying.  That  it  was  a fish  he  had  thought 
in  his  heart. 

And  then  the  water  was  red  with  blood,  and  Wlsa‘ka 
was  knocked  out  of  his  wits.  By  the  Kingfisher  who 
came  to  him  was  he  then  dragged  out  of  the  water. 
After  a time,  when  Wisa‘ka  had  revived,  he  said  to  the 
Kingfisher:  “Never  before,  my  dear  little  brother,  have 

I failed  in  an  undertakings” 

Then  the  Kingfisher  himself  went  and  lit  upon  a log 
that  projected  out  from  the  bank.  “Or-r!”  he  cried  when 
he  saw  a big  fish.  He  speared  the  big  fish  in  the  body 
(and)  killed  it.  He  then  fetched  it  to  Wlsa‘ka. 

Ihen  Wlsalka  cut  up  the  fish,  and  his  grandmother 
cooked  it  by  boiling.  When  she  had  finished  with  the 
cooking,  into  a bowl  did  his  grandmother  empty  it ; then 
she  gave  it  to  the  Kingfisher  to  eat. 

“Eat  with  me,  my  elder  brother,”  said  the  Kingfisher. 
After  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  fish,  “Now,  my  elder 
brother,  I am  going  home!”  said  the  Kingfisher. 

“All  right!”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 
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8.  Mamawa  A'A'Camatc1  Wisa'kahan1.1 

“Ano‘k°,  tatepiwlnayatuge  ahuwlgitc*  neslmaa?”  ahitc* 
Wlsa‘kaa. 

“ Wanaa?”  ahinetc*  o'kumesAn*. 

“Kacina**!”  ahitc*  Wlsa*kaa;  “Mamawatca.” 

“Ohu,  kacina** !”  ahinetc*  6‘kumesAn*.  “Inama  neguta* 
sibow*  atAcipemapyag* ; Ina*tca  ke'tca^wayAmkkiwiw* ; Ini- 
tca  ahuwlgitc*.” 


“Cl*,”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa;  “wana'hln*!  Inama*  nlpApam*. 
Agwitca  natAmanin*  Ini  wlgiyap*.  Iniwanayatug  ahuwlgi- 
tciyatuge.  Initca  nAtawinawiliAg'.” 


“Initca,”  ahinetc*  chkumesAn* ; “Initca  acawiwatc*  kecisa- 
hag  na‘ka  keglhAg,  nawihetIwAgape‘e.” 

“IniwanAmeg**,”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa;  wlwapusayan.”  Anu- 
wltc*  wlmawinawihatc*  MamawAn*.  Ina'tcl  a‘a*‘tanig*  wlgi- 
yap a‘pigwalkwahineg*  penotc  anatAmeg*.  A‘pltigatc*, 
a‘tc!tAbinitc  MamawAn*. 

“Hau!”  ahitc*  Mamaw**.  “MamAtagw*,  mesawi‘ke.” 

“Icegomeg1*  watcipyayan*,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  “KApotwe 
keme‘kwanemene.  Cl,  nIm&w&pAmawa  neslma**  Mamaw** 
netecidae.” 


1 This  tale  tells  of  the  visit  made  by  the  culture-hero  to  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
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8.  The  Woodpecker  feeds  WiSAhtA.1 

“O  grandmother,  I wonder  where  that  younger  brother 
of  mine  dwells?”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“Who?”  his  grandmother  said  to  him. 

“Oh,  you  know!”  said  Wlsa‘ka ; “why,  the  Wood- 
pecker.” 

“Why,  yes,  of  course!”  his  grandmother  said  to  him. 
“There  is  a certain  point  over  at  yonder  place  where  the 
river  starts  on  its  course  across  country ; in  that  place 
the  trees  of  the  bottom-land  run  close  up  to  the  river ; 
'there  in  that  very  spot  is  where  he  lives.” 

“Ah,”  said  Wisa‘ka;  “and  so  that’s  where  it  is!  I shall 
wander  out  over  that  way.  I don’t  see  that  dwelling  at 
all  from  here.  I suppose,  however,  that’s  where  his  home 
surely  must  be.  At  any  rate,  I might  as  well  go  and  pay 
him  a visit.” 

“That  is  the  way,”  said  his  grandmother  to  him-  “that 
is  the  way  of  your  uncles  and  your  aunts,  they  are  always 
a-visiting  one  with  another.” 

“Verily,  then,”  said  Wlsa‘ka;  I shall  be  a-going.” 
Whereupon  out  of  the  lodge  he  went,  he  went  to  pay 
a visit  to  the  Woodpecker.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the 
dwelling,  it  was  in  a grove  which  looked  dense  when 
viewed  from  afar.  He  went  inside  (the  dwelling),  and  there 
sat  the  Woodpecker. 

“Halloo!”  said  the  Woodpecker.  “What  a pleasant  sur- 
prise, brother !” 

“For  nothing  particular  at  all  have  I come,”  said  Wi- 
sa‘ka.  “I  merely  happened  to  think  of  you  of  a sudden. 
‘Why,  I’ll  go  and  see  my  younger  brother  the  Wood- 
pecker!’ thought  I in  my  heart.” 

pecker,  who  feeds  him  with  honey,  but  it  lacks  the  episode  of  his  part  as  the  host. 
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“Kacinagw1!”  ahinatc  ovvIwAn'  Mamaw1 ; “waguna‘tca- 
yatuge  wI‘A’camAgwe  ?” 

“Agwikago  a'toyAgwin1  wlseniwen1.” 

“Tniwayatuge  wlnAtunahumawAg*  wlmltcitc1.  Nahi',  tate- 
pitca  Iniy1  Asaiy1?”  Amlnegutc  AsaiyAn  anAmltc  anemA- 
tanig'  ke‘tcime‘tegw‘.  Awapasltc*  a'ketutc1  “Kwa-kwaO 
Kwa-kwa'!”  A-Amemltc1  Mamaw1.  Ina1'  ke'tca'pemeg' 
kukwatowawaliAg'.  Amow'  Ina1'  me'teguk  a‘a-‘tanig'  awa- 
pipe‘kuhag‘. 

Awawanetenig*  amow*.  AsaiyAn  Ina  me'tclg  aneneckici- 
matc'  amow'  wIpAgitAg'.  Awapinlsa‘katc‘.  Klcimanate- 
nig',  pon'.1  “InitASW*,”  ahitci  Mamaw1.  AiyapAm  a‘pena- 
sltc*  me'tclg'.  Kicipyayatc',  acIwAne'katc  awlwahutc*. 
Awapotag  awapusatc'. 


Ina1  a‘pyatc  owlgewag  a'pltigatc1.  Me‘tegwinagAneg 
aha‘totc  amow1.  “Nahe',  mesawi‘ke,”  ahitc1  Mamaw1;  “ice- 
nl'kAmegon1  wlseninu.” 

Pa‘kimegu  awigatAg ! Mecan1  a'tcagAtAg1  ke‘tcineguti- 
nagAn1  Wlsa'ka1.  “Ghu‘hwan!”  ahitc1;  “pa'kinl'ka  nekl- 
‘putce.  Nahi',  mesawi‘ke,  ninAtawiwapuse  Inina11.  Ku‘ku- 
mesenan1  nenAtawanemegotuge.  ‘Marnay1  nOpy1,’  netena- 
waiyowe.”  Anagwatc'.  A'pyatc  Ina  wlgewag  a'pltigatc1. 


“ A'pyawAnan  aiyapAm1  !*  ahigutc  o'kumesAn1.  “Kena- 
wawatca  keslma1  Mamaw1?” 

' Pon1,  literally,  “(then)  a ceasing , a pause.” 
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“Oh,  say!”  said  the  Woodpecker  to  his  wife;  “I  wonder 
what  we  truly  can  give  him  to  eat?” 

“We  haven’t  any  more  food.” 

“Then  I suppose  I had  better  go  and  hunt  something 
for  him  to  eat.  Tell  me,  where  is  that  skin  (spread)  ? 
When  he  was  given  the  skin,  away  he  went  to  where 
a great  tree  stood.  Up  the  tree  he  went  a-climbing  with 
a “Kwa-kwaU  ICwa-kwa' !”  Right  on  up  he  moved.  Up 
there  at  a great  way  in  the  air  he  tested  the  tree  by  the 
sound  of  its  thump.  There  in  the  tree  where  the  honey 
was  he  began  to  peck  a hole. 

It  was  beautiful  honey.  He  had  the  skin  spread  down 
there  on  the  ground,  upon  which  to  let  the  honey  drop. 
Then  he  beg'an  to  let  the  honey  fall.  After  there  was 
an  ample  supply,  he  then  stopped.1  “That  will  be  enough,” 
said  the  Woodpecker.  So  back  down  to  the  ground  he 
went.  When  he  got  there,  he  tied  up  his  bundle  and 
put  it  over  the  shoulder.  Whereupon  he  started  off  on 
a walk  carrying  his  burden  upon  the  back. 

When  he  arrived  over  there  at  the  place  where  he  and 
his  wife  lived,  he  went  inside.  He  put  the  honey  into  a 
wooden  bowl.  “Now,  brother,”  said  the  Woodpecker; 
“pitch  right  in  and  eat.” 

He  was  ever  so  delighted  with  the  taste  (of  the  honey) ! 
To  tell  the  honest  truth,  Wlsalka  ate  up  every  bit  that  was 
in  one  great  big  bowl.  “Oh,  mercy  me!”  he  said;  “but  I am 
ever  so  full  inside.  I say,  brother,  I ought  to  be  starting 
on  my  way  by  this  time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  our  grand- 
mother is  expecting  me.  ‘I  shall  be  back  early,’  I told  her 
when  I came  away.”  So  off  he  started.  When  he  was  come 
over  there  at  the  place  where  they  lived,  he  passed  inside. 

“And  so  you  have  come  back?”  he  was  told  by  his 
grandmother.  “Did  you  really  see  your  younger  brother 
the  Woodpecker?” 
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“Hac!”  ahitc1  Wisa‘kaa.  “Ano‘ku,  pa‘kinllka  nesima8 
Mamaw8  wlgAnw1  a- Adamite1 !” 

“ Waguna'tca?” 

“Amowiga/1!  Mecawi  pa‘kimegu  keltcime‘tegwinagA- 
5 neg' ; kwawisenwimegu.  Mecanamegu  netcagAt  ataseg1.” 


“Tnitcameg  acawiwatc1  kecisahAg1  nalk8  keglhAg1  anawi- 
hetlwatc1.  Manemeg  acAmetIwAgape‘e  a‘towatc‘  na‘k  awa- 
wanetenig  a/towatc1.  KewapAmawAgiwan8  pa‘kapecigatci- 
nagusiwatc1  nemtcanesenanAg1?”  Inahitc  5‘kumesAn1. 


10  Ina'kwitc1. 

9.  Wisa‘kA‘a  MisimIsIhan  ai-iamwatc1.1  - 

“Nahh,  ano'k11,  niklwesk8,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘ka‘8.  Onaml- 
catesitc1. 

“ Nahi',  Inacawiwatc1  kecisahAg1,”  ahigutc  0‘komesAn1 ; 
“ klweskawAgape‘e.” 

15  Anagwatc1.  lya  aneme'katc1  kApotwe  nekut  akaske'ta- 
watch  “Cl!  Hwananl'k8?”  A'pesetawatc1  tAnwatAmini- 
gwane.  KwIyenAmeg11  wlhAnemihatc1  tAnwatAminitc1,  mA- 
nahxinaganitc1 : 
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“Uwiyaha  Amwita, 
Mlsimlslsa.” 


1 The  Artichoke  sings  a song  with  words  to  entrap  the  culture-hero,  who  with 

disdain  accepts  the  challenge,  and  thereby  becomes  a victim  of  his  foolishness, 
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“Oh,  yes!”  said  Wlsa‘ka.  “But,  O grandmother,  I tell 
you  what,  if  my  younger  brother  the  Woodpecker  didn’t 
give  me  something  to  eat  that  was  delicious!” 

“Pray,  what  was  it?” 

“Honey,  that’s  what  it  was!  It  was  in  a wooden 
bowl  that  was  ever  so  big;  and  it  was  actually  brimful. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  really  I ate  up  all  that 
was  there.” 

“Verily,  such  is  the  custom  of  your  uncles  and  your 
aunts  when  they  go  to  visit  one  with  another.  They  give 
to  eat  to  one  another  bountifully  of  what  they  have,  and 
the  good  of  what  they  have.  Did  you  observe  how  very 
cunning  was  the  look  of  our  little  children?”  Thus  spoke 
his  grandmother. 

That’s  as  far  as  (the  story  goes). 


9.  When  Wisa‘ka  ate  the  Artichoke.1 

“I  say,  dear  grandmother,  I am  going  away  on  a jour- 
ney,”  said  Wlsa‘ka.  And  so  he  got  himself  into  good 
clothes. 

“Now,  that  is  the  way  your  uncles  do,”  he  was  told  by 
his  grandmother;  “they  are  always  off  on  a journey.” 

And  so  off  he  started.  Along  by  yonder  way  was  he 
going  when  of  a sudden  he  heard  the  sound  of  someone. 

Hark ! Who  may  it  be  ?”  Then  he  listened  to  catch 
the  sound  of  whoever  might  be  making  it.  In  the  very 
path  along  by  which  he  was  going  was  the  sound  of  the 
creature’s  voice,  and  this  is  the  song  it  sano-- 

“If  any  one  should  eat  me, 

One  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing.” 

and  learns  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  song. 

l8 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOL.  I. 
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“Tclstca!  Hwana  nl‘ka?”  Paiya'kitc  ahatc*.  Papegwa- 
megu  na'k  lya  nlgan  a'tAnwatAminitc* : 

“Uwlyaha  Amwita, 

Mlsimlslsa.” 

“ Cl ! Agwlna  nlna  wI-A'mwunanin*.”  Na'ka  paiya'kitc 
ahatc',  na'kameg  a'tAnwatAminitc* : 

“Uwlyaha  Amwita, 

Mlsimlslsa.” 

“Nahe*,  kata  na'ka!”  ahitc'.  “Iniyap  mug*  wPAmiwu- 
nane  na'kan  InuwayAne.” 

Na'kAmeg" : 

“Uwlyaha  Amwita, 

Mlsimlslsa.” 

InanAgAmutch  Ina'tcl ! anemasunitc*.  Apa'kenatc', 
a’A'mwatc*.  “Ka'klno  nlmls' !”  ahitc  ahAneme'katc*.  “Cl, 
nlmls' !”  ahitc*,  cemeg  ahinowatc*.  Mecenahina  ahaneme- 
‘katc  atclskatc*,  “Bo1*!”  Na'kAmeg  atclskatc*.  “Tel!  ma- 
gwa  nl‘ka  wltapwaw**.”  A'a,lpitcitclskatc  aneme'katc*, 
“Bou ! Bou !” 


Pa'kimeg  awawanetenig  utahinemAn*.  Kapotwe  amlsi- 
•o’mAtAg*.  Amlsltc  amecanig  umiiwitc*.  “Ci,  pAnatcihi- 
‘kitce  wine!”  Na'kameg  amlsltc*,  awasimeg  ahinenegi- 
‘kwanig  umiiwitc*.  Na'kameg  amlsltc*.  Mesatcimeg  akAs- 
kipasegwltc*.  Ona'A’gosItc*  cegwa'kwAn*,  a/aCpitciketaho- 
tanig  umowitc*. 

O 
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“How  very  strange!  Who  can  it  be?  The  other  way 
round  then  he  went.  All  at  once  again  over  there  on  ahead 
did  the  creature  break  forth  with  the  sound  of  its  voice: 

“If  any  one  should  eat  me, 

One  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing.” 

“The  idea!  I surely  should  not  care  to  eat  you.”  Once 
more  he  went  the  other  way  round.  And  once  more  came 
the  sound  of  the  creature’s  voice  : 

“If  any  one  should  eat  me, 

One  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing.” 

“See  here,  no  more  of  that!”  he  said.  “For  this  time 
will  I certainly  eat  you  if  you  say  it  again.” 

Nevertheless  once  more : 

“If  any  one  should  eat  me, 

One  would  ease  and  keep  on  easing.” 

So  sang  the  creature.  And,  behold!  there  it  stood.  He 
plucked  it,  and  then  ate  it.  “Now  see  if  I really  shall  ease 
myself!”  he  said  as  he  continued  on  his  way.  “Look  out, 
I am  about  to  ease  myself!”  he  said,  but  he  spoke  only  in 
jest.  But  farther  along  on  the  road  was  he  going  when  he 
broke  wind,  “Bou!”  Once  more  he  did  it.  “Really!  may- 
be the  thing,  after  all,  was  speaking  the  truth.”  He  kept 
breaking  out  with  wind  as  he  walked  along,  “Bou!  Bou!” 

Now  very  handsome  indeed  were  his  garments.  Before 
long  he  was  caught  with  a pain  in  the  bowels  and  felt 
relief  necessary.  So  he  eased  himself,  and  profuse  was 
the  flow  of  the  dung.  “See  here,  that  thing  is  liable  to 
do  me  ruin !”  Once  more  he  eased  himself,  and  much 
greater  was  its  extent.  Again  was  he  relieved.  With 
much  effort  was  he  really  able  to  get  up  on  his  feet. 
And  then  he  climbed  up  a pine-tree,  and  all  the  while 
out  flowed  his  dung. 
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Kageyameg  aw&pAtAg  umowitc'.  Ke‘tcinemeg  a'pya- 
migAtenig'.  Na'ka'krkltc*.  Askatci  na‘k  aw&pAtAg1.  Ke- 
‘tcinemegu  nalka‘pyamigAtenig*.  Na‘ka‘kl‘kltc' ; a'kwane- 
gAtenigimegu  mAnanapitc'.  MaiyAgikenig  a‘kigahinapitc'. 
Na‘kAmeg  a'pyamigAtenig'  pac  u'kateg',  kageyameg  aiyo 
a‘kwi,  u‘kalkeg  anemesutc*;  aiyohimegu,  ugwagAneg  a‘pya- 
migAtenig  umuwitc1.  Onawapacowitcimatc*.  Mesatcimeg 
a'pyatc  a'kwisenig  umowitc1.  A'tcagipAgitAg  utahlnemAn*. 
AwapAtAg1,  me‘tutc'  mAgwa‘klw*  omuwitc’.  Slpog  ahatc 
a‘ponimIs!tc  ahAnenwItc1.  Tcagimeg  owlc  amuwitciwinig'. 
Alpenutc*  me'tcinaw*.  Caskimeg  ahawAtotc  utasiyan'. 


A'pltigatc  uwlgewag',  “Kacina,  nocl',  kacitca  ketecaw'?” 

“Kacina,  Ano‘ku,  necisahAg*  na‘ka  neglhAg*  pya‘paho- 
wAg  anawiwatc* ; pa‘kitcamegu  mamanihetlwAg  amamahi- 
watc*  netahlnemAn' ; netcagimAnihegog'.” 

“Tnigu  acawiwatc*  kecisahag',  mAmatlwAgape  nawutl- 
watcin',”  ahitc'  metemo‘a. 

“On,  menwawlwanane !”  ahitc1  Wisa‘ka‘a. 

“Kacina,  nocl',  mecewan  atepanAtc'  kecisahAg'.  Agwi- 
ku’a'pe  nahatcimohiyAnin1.” 

“Tnugi  wlna  Itepihayan',  na'kameg1'  nlmlcates1.  Nemen- 
wapAmawAg  am  Amawiwatc1,  ” ahitc'  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 

“ KltapihawAg',”  ahitc*  metemo‘a. 

Ina‘kwitc‘. 
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At  last  he  took  a look  at  his  dung.  Very  close  it 
came.  Then  higher  up  he  climbed.  Later  on  he  took 
another  look  at  it.  Very  near  at  hand  was  it  coming 
again.  Then  higher  up  he  climbed ; from  the  tree-top 
he  looked  down.  It  was  a strange  sight  that  he  beheld 
down  there  on  the  ground.  Again  it  came  even  up  to 
his  feet,  then  finally  up  so  far,  up  to  his  chest  was  he 
standing  in  it ; then  up  to  here,  up  to  his  neck  came  the 
dung.  Then  he  started  to  swim  out  to  the  shore.  With 
much  effort  he  came  to  the  edge  of  his  dung.  Then  he 
flung  away  all  his  garments.  He  looked  at  it,  like  a 
mountain  seemed  his  dung.  To  a river  then  he  went  when 
he  was  done  with  easing  himself  (and)  took  a bath.  All 
over  his  head  was  there  dung.  Then  he  went  home  naked. 
All  he  had  with  him  was  his  breech-clout. 

When  he  entered  into  his  home,  “Why,  my  dear  grand- 
child, what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Why,  dear  grandmother,  my  uncles  and  my  aunts  came 
a-running  when  they  saw  me ; and  they  had  a great  time 
taking  one  from  another  the  garments  that  they  took  from 
me ; they  took  every  thing  I had.” 

“That  is  the  way  with  your  uncles,  they  are  always 
taking  things  from  one  another  whenever  they  meet  to- 
gether,” said  the  old  woman. 

“Oh,  I fared  well  enough  perhaps!”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“Well,  my  dear  grandchild,  that  is  what  comes  from 
your  being  so  fond  of  your  uncles.  Never  do  you  tell 
me  about  it.” 

“To-day  am  I going  there,  and  again  am  I going  in 
fine  style.  I find  pleasure  at  seeing  them  take  things 
from  me,”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

\ ou  will  make  them  happy,”  said  the  old  woman. 

I hat  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 
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IO.  WlSAlKA  A'A’SPAGWAPINATC1  CICIPA'1.1 


Wlsa'ka  a‘peme‘katc*  kabotwe  anatAg*  nepisaw*  pa‘ki- 
megu  amananitc*  clclpa1'.  Anenyamasutc*  wapaw&pamatc*. 
AgwikAnagw**  wlmawinAnatcin* ; mawinAnatega*  wltcagAni- 
saniwa1*.  “TanPkayatugemeg**  wmalpenAnag',”  a/ixitahatc*. 

5 Pa*kiyuga  awlcapenatc*.  AnAtunahAgitcameg**  wlhina'pe- 
nAnagwan'.  KAbotwe  ame‘kAg*  wltotawatc*. 


Awapimonaskwatc*  mAcickyan*,  asogi‘totc',  Asipapi‘to- 
tciga*.  Awlwahutc*  awapusatc*.  Krkahlm  ahanemihatc* 
nepisahig*  kAbotwe  ana'irgutc*  clclpa*'.  “ Wlsa‘kahagou !” 
10  ahinitc'.  “Waguna'tca  pamutAg*?” 

“Nahe'*,  mawinAnatu'tahikko1* !” 

“ He*,  apitcl ! kegenl !” 

“Penutca  Aneme‘ka‘kitca !” 

“Tee1,  Wisa/‘ke!’’ 

15  “Nesesahenate*!  waguna‘tca  hln*  pamuUmAn'?” 


A‘pwawiketawatc  a‘pwawimegupeseta\vatc*.  Mecana- 
meg  nanyawen  a'kAnonegutc1 ; na^kiPkAnonegutc1  tcameg** 


1 This  tale  starts  out  with  the  capture  of  some  ducks  by  the  culture-hero,  who 
entices  them  on,  partly  by  deceit,  and  partly  by  the  charm  of  a song  which  he  and 
a reed  sang  together,  making  them  dance;  and  it  ends  with  the  punishment  of  that 
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IO.  WlSAlkA  CATCHES  DUCKS  BY  THE  NECK  (AND) 
STRANGLES  THEM.1 

Wlsa'ka  was  passing  across  the  country  when  he  pres- 
ently came  to  a pond  where  the  ducks  were  ever  so  many. 
He  stood  (and)  watched  them  for  a long  time.  It  was  not 
his  idea  at  all  to  make  a rush  upon  them  ; for  if  he  should 
rush  them,  they  would  all  fly  away.  “I  am  very  uncer- 
tain about  knowing  how  I shall  really  get  hold  of  them,” 
was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  And  he  was  exceedingly 
hungry.  So  he  set  to  work  at  once  to  find  a way  to 
catch  them.  In  a little  while  he  discovered  how  he  would 
do  with  them. 

He  went  to  work  cutting  blades  of  grass,  tying  them 
up,  and  binding  them  into  a bundle.  Putting  (the  bundle) 
on  his  shoulder,  he  started  off  on  a walk.  As  he  walked 
along  by  way  of  the  pond,  he  was  suddenly  seen  by  the 
ducks.  “Oh,  there’s  Wisa‘ka !”  they  said  of  him.  “What 
has  he  really  got  on  his  back?” 

“Come,  go  ask  him!” 

“Oh,  pshaw!  hurry,  be  quick!” 

“And  he’s  moving  right  along,  and  he  might  get  a long 
ways  off.” 

“Ho,  there,  Wlsa‘ka!” 

“Oh,  our  elder  brother!  pray,  what  is  that  you  are  car- 
rying on  your  back?” 

He  did  not  give  them  an  answer,  nor  did  he  pay  them 
any  attention.  He  even  had  them  call  to  him  as  often 
as  four  different  times ; and  when  he  was  spoken  to  the 
last  time,  he  then  stopped  and  stood  a while.  But  he 


part  of  himself  which  he  blames  as  the  cause  of  letting  the  ducks  be  stolen  from 
him  by  the  foxes.  The  account  forms  but  the  beginning  of  a longer  narrative  con- 
taining a great  deal  of  buffoonery,  along  with  much  of  what  is  serious. 
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anAgikapatc'.  Paiyalkitcimeg  a‘tanwa‘tAminitc  ahinapitc*. 
“Hwa1!”  ahinatc*,  a'pwawltepinapitc*.  Na'kAtc  awapusatc*. 


“Ce‘!”  ahigutcimegu  na‘ka. 

“Hwa1!”  ahitci  na*ka.  Tcameg  anawatc  a'pwawlnwasutc*. 

“Waguna'tca  Ini  pamutahokuyAn*  ?” 

“Kacinaa,  mAtcinAgAmonahane* !”  ahitci  Wisa‘kaa. 
“Nesesahenate*,  nlpesetapen**  kenAgAinonAn' !” 

“Pikke  SAnAgatw*!  AwitAga  Ini  cawi‘kagu,”  ahitc*  Wi- 
sa‘kaa.  u KAnagwatcamegu.  Kahoniga  na‘ka  kekisatcimi- 
pwa  ; Inina  Acitc  Aneme‘ka‘ka  penotc  ay  ay  an*.” 


“Inimego  nrrcawipen  acirniwagan*.” 

“SAnAgAtwi,  kenawlnameg11.  Agwiga  wlkaskiwlnicawiya- 
gwin*  wri'ciwItamonAgowe.” 

“ Agwl ! Inigumeg"  nri*cawipena  acirniwagan*.” 


“Napiwane !”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa.  “ Kl‘kutcawipena,  pa‘kl- 
‘kenawln*  sAnAgAtw*.  Nahe',  aiyohe  mawatcI‘kou!  Pe'kwi- 
gapago",  asipe‘kwagapagou ! Pa‘kimego,  neslmahetige, 
klke‘tcinlmipwa ! Negutiyapimeg  nlhaiy11  nagAmon*.  Kata 
wlna  nAtAwapi‘kitc  uwiyaa.  Saplgwagwane  ke'kinawatc* 
wI’A'towIniwAn  usklcegon*.  He1,  Iniyapimeg*1.  Ayapwawi- 
wapegayagwe  klwapAtapwega  niAn*  mAckota'kwAn*.  Ma- 
niga  wapAtAmu‘ku.  Inigameg**  icinegut1  wlhaiyoyan1.  Pe- 
notcawi  mo'tc  ayayan*.  Kutcl  tcagi  mahAn1,  mahanimegu 
nAgAmonAn1  pa‘kwagwatagin*.  Iniyapimeg1*  awapinlmihe- 
nAgowe.  Kata  wlna  saplgwa‘kitci,  ketamagilto‘kaku  klya- 
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looked  off  in  another  direction  (than  that)  from  which  the 
sound  of  voices  came.  “What  (is  it)?”  he  said  to  them, 
without  looking  towards  where  they  were.  1 hen  he  started 
walking  away  again. 

“Ho,  there!”  he  was  told  once  more. 

“What  (is  it)?”  he  called  back.  This  time  he  saw  them 
and  did  not  pretend  that  he  did  not. 

“Pray,  what  is  that  you  have  on  your  back?” 

“Why,  it’s  naughty  little  songs!”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“Oh,  our  elder  brother,  do  let  us  listen  to  your  songs!” 
“Oh,  it’s  such  a difficult  thing  to  do!  Why,  you  would 
not  do  it,  anyhow.”  Thus  said  Wlsa‘ka.  “Anyway,  it 
would  be  impossible.  Furthermore,  you  are  delaying  me 
too  long ; the  time  is  up  when  I should  by  now  be  far 
on  my  way  towards  where  I am  bound.” 

“Really,  we  will  do  anything  you  tell  us.” 

“It  is  a difficult  thing,  so  very  much  so.  And  you 
would  not  be  able  to  do  what  I should  tell  you.” 

“No,  now ! we  will  do  exactly  the  very  thing  you  tell  us.” 
“All  right,  then!”  said  Wlsa‘ka.  “We  will  make  a try 
at  it,  even  though  the  thing  be  ever  so  difficult.  Well, 
bunch  up  in  this  spot ! Stand  close,  stand  with  your  necks 
together.  Now  with  all  your  might,  my  little  brothers,  (I 
want  you  to)  get  right  down  and  dance ! I am  going  to 
use  but  a single  song.  None  of  you  shall  try  to  look 
and  see  what  s doing.  Whosoever  peeps,  the  same  shall 
surely  be  bloodshot  at  the  eyes.  Now,  then,  it’s  time  to 
get  ready.  But  before  you  begin  dancing,  I want  you  to 
look  at  this  stem  of  grass.  Be  sure  and  look  at  this. 
Verily,  it  is  the  only  one  I shall  use.  It  is  yet  a long 
distance  to  where  I must  go.  do  be  honest  with  you, 
all  these  things,  these  that  loom  up  big  in  a pile,  are 
nothing  but  songs.  Time  is  up  now  for  me  to  have  you 
dancing.  Don  t any  of  you  peep,  else  you  will  bring 
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waw1.  Nahe'1,  Iniyapimegu  winlmiyagwe ! Palkimegu  kl- 
hAn!wigapwa.” 

Kahon  awapinlmiwatc*  Wlsa'ka*  manavcinagatc' : 


“Kata,  nesimahetiga,  sapigwa'kaku ; 

Sapigwagwane  wimackwa-mackwawitowinigwawa.” 

“Kata,  nesimahetiga,  sapigwa'kaku ; 

Sapigwagwane  wimackwa-mackwawitowinigwawa.” 

“Kata,  nesimahetiga,  sapigwa'kaku ; 

Sapigwagwane  wimackwa-mackwawitowinigwawa.” 

“Kata,  nesimahetiga,  sapigwa'kaku ; 

Sapigwagwane  wimackwa-mackwawitowinigwawa.” 

InacinAgAmutc  Wlsalkaa  anlmihatc*  uslmaha1'.  “Oho'hc/!” 
ahitci  Wlsa‘kaa;  “pa'kinrka  hAnlwigawag*  nesImahAg'!” 

Inawlna  wlglgwa  amonanAmatc1  Wisa'kahAn1.  Ka‘tena 
klmutc  awapAmatc1,  ka‘tenatcl  me'tegwap'  nAnahapyanAni- 
mitc*.  Onahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa,  “Pa‘kimegu  asipe‘kwagakou !” 
a'tcItApisanitc  ah.Anisanitc1.  A‘pAnApinatc‘  wlglgwaliAn 
a'pwawinape'kwanatc*. 

AhAnisatc*  wlglgwa  ina'pAgicig*  nepiseg'.  “Hwua'!” 
ahinatc*  Wlsa‘kaa-,  Inimeg  a-irpisa-i-tepanitc  atAcipAnApi- 
natc‘.  Ka‘tenAmeg  a^tawitowinlgwanitc'. 


AcawAnAgatc1  clclpa  amawiponltc1  kwayami'klg1.  Ina 
a‘pe‘tawatc‘  ahAniwicanig  Ackutaw1.  Anegu'watc1  clclpa11, 
cask  asasagigacinitc  Ini1’  clclpa11.  Ananahicig  aarpisigi- 
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ruin  upon  yourselves.  Ready  now,  it  s time  you  were 
dancing!  I want  you  to  dance  as  well  as  you  know  how.” 

Whereupon  they  began  to  dance  as  Wisa'ka  sang 
this  song : 

“Don’t,  oh,  my  little  brothers,  don’t  you  peep; 

Whosoever  peeps,  he  shall  be  bloodshot  in  both  eyes. 

“Don’t,  oh,  my  little  brothers,  don’t  you  peep; 

Whosoever  peeps,  he  shall  be  bloodshot  in  both  eyes.” 

“Don’t,  oh,  my  little  brothers,  don’t  you  peep; 

Whosoever  peeps,  he  shall  be  bloodshot  in  both  eyes.” 

“Don’t,  oh,  my  little  brothers,  don’t  you  peep; 

Whosoever  peeps,  he  shall  be  bloodshot  in  both  eyes.” 

Thus  sang  Wisa'ka  as  he  set  his  younger  brothers  to 
dancing.  “Well,  well,  well!”  said  Wisa'ka;  “how  well  my 
little  brothers  can  dance !” 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  diver  suspected  Wisa'ka. 
Verily,  when  it  stole  a look  at  Wisa'ka  without  his  know- 
ing it,  lo ! it  actually  caught  him  getting  ready  to  untie 
the  cord  from  his  bow.  So,  when  Wisa'ka  said,  “Now 
bunch  up  with  your  necks  together!”  the  diver  ducked 
and  flew  away.  Wisa'ka  failed  to  catch  the  diver  by  not 
dropping  the  noose  over  its  neck. 

The  diver  flew  away  and  alighted  over  there  on  the 
lake.  “Hwua!”  said  Wisa'ka  to  it;  and  straightway  it 
became  ruffed  on  top  of  the  head  at  the  spot  where 
Wisa'ka  slipped  hold  of  it.  Sure  enough,  the  diver  really 
became  bloodshot  in  both  its  eyes. 

Going  with  the  wings  of  his  ducks  spread  apart,  he 
went  to  the  bottom  land  of  a river  (and)  stopped  to  camp. 
There  he  kindled  a fire,  (and)  the  fire  blazed  up  big.  He 
covered  the  ducks  over  with  coals,  (and)  they  lay  with  only 
their  feet  sticking  out.  Fixing  himself  comfortably,  he  lay 
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wahitc  ackutag*.  “Na'wa  magwa  ato‘klyan*  wlkicesowAg* 
necIcIpemAg',”  Ina’ixikAnonetisutc.  Ona'kAnonatc  umec- 
kwahAn*  mAnahinatc*.  “Nahe7,  a'kawapinu,  nlnepayape.” 
Tnahinatc  umeckwahAn*,  a‘kawS.pihatc’.  “Klneckimaw** 
5 uwiyaa  pyate,  klpagwihawa.”  Onanepatc*  Wisa‘kaa. 


KAbotwe  WclgucahAg  apyatcimenwiyagwAtenig*.  “KAci- 
naa ! waguna‘tcayatuge  ?”  ahitlwatc*  wagucahAg*. 

“He*,  Itepi,  klmawiw^pAtapen*1 !”  ahitc'  negut*. 

TcagahAnawitAmowatc  pyatciya'tag*.  A‘tababAtAmowatc, 
10  ina'tci ! atAcipegecanig*  ma‘tci  acegicinitc  anepanitc*  5 tcl- 
gaskut  a-u-pisigiwahinitc*.  “ Wana'tcayatug6?’’  ahitlwatc* 
wagucahAg*. 

“ Wlsa‘kahAguhe‘ !”  ahitc*  negut*. 

“Waguna‘tca  In  Ackutag*  sasagiseg*?” 

15  “ Cicipahiguhl ! negu‘hwawatca !” 


“Taniyatuge  wlhina‘penanAgwe  ?” 

“Kacina1*,  agwlni  sAnAga‘kin*.  Kikemutemapenatca* !” 
“ClcI7,  to‘kitca  wina!” 

“ Agwl7 ! pa‘kigumeg**  ke‘tcinepawa.” 

20  Neguti  waguca  a'kusatc*  Wlsa'kahan* : “Nahi7,  kina 

itepi  klha?”  ahinatc  uwI'kanAn*. 

“0**,  kaciwatow* !”  onltepahatc1  ackutag*  w^gucaa.  Ka- 
tawi’A'da'penatc*  cIcIpAn*,  “sitce!”  ahigutc*.  A^pemamutc 
ahawinitc  uwfkanan*.  “Kacina,  agwinepatcin* !”  ahitc*. 
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down  with  his  back  humped  (and)  towards  the  fire.  “Well, 
by  the  time  I wake  from  sleep  perhaps  my  ducks  will 
then  be  done  cooking.”  Thus  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
addressing  his  rump,  this  he  said  to  it : “I  say,  keep  you 
watch  over  (these  ducks),  for  I now  go  to  sleep.”  Thus 
he  addressed  his  rump,  commanding  it  to  keep  watch.  “I 
want  you  to  scold  at  whosoever  may  come,  I want  you 
to  run  him  off.”  Whereupon  Wisa'ka  went  to  sleep. 

In  a little  while  the  smell  of  something  savory  came 
into  the  way  of  the  foxes.  “How  now!  I wonder  what 
that  is?”  said  the  foxes  one  to  another. 

“Come,  let  us  go  where  it  is,  let  us  go  look  at  it!” 
said  one. 

So  away  they  all  went  creeping  up  to  the  place  from 
whence  came  the  burning  smell.  When  they  were  come 
in  sight  of  the  place,  behold ! there  was  somebody  lying 
down  where  the  smoke  was  lifting ; he  lay  by  the  fire 
with  his  back  toward  it.  “Wonder  who  it  can  be!”  said 
the  foxes  one  to  another. 

“I  declare,  it’s  Wlsa‘ka!”  said  one. 

“Pray,  what  are  those  things  sticking  out  of  the  fire?” 
“Ah,  they  are  ducks!  (and)  he  has  them  roasting  in 
the  ashes !” 

“ I wonder  how  we  can  manage  to  get  them  ?” 

“Why,  that’s  easy.  We’ll  just  steal  them  from  him.” 
“Be  quiet,  he  might  wake  up!” 

“Oh,  no!  Why,  he  is  sound  asleep.” 

One  fox  was  afraid  of  Wlsa‘ka : “I  say,  you  will  go 

there,  won’t  you?”  he  said  to  his  friend. 

“Why,  yes,  of  course  I will!”  and  with  that  off  went 
the  fox  in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  As  he  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  hold  of  a duck,  “Sitce!”  he  was  told. 
Away  he  fled  back  to  where  his  friend  was.  “Why,  he 
is  not  asleep !”  he  said. 
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“ He' ! apitcl ! Mawadapenimeg",  katamegu  wlketawiya- 
kAn'.  Umeckw&hAnigu  a‘kaw&pihawa.” 

Kohonltep  ahatc'  na‘ka.  Kl‘kAmeg  a'A-da/penatc1  clcl- 
pa1',  caskimeg"  Wlsalka  umeckw&hAn  a'penatc1,  “citce, 
5 citce,  citce,  citce,  citce,  citce!” 

TcagAmwawatc  Iniya  clclpa1'  Wisa‘kaa  nago'hwatcin 
nomAgahiyowe.  Acipwa'A’mwatci  wina  wagucaliAn'  a‘ke- 
mutemegutc'. 

Atolkitcitcamegu.  “OnEhu‘hwa !”  ahitc1.  “Inina‘hwana 
10  kicesotugahig1  neclclpemag1.”  Ini  pa‘kat5lkitc‘  Wlsa‘kaa. 

Pemamutete  wanotcalkwawa  hwana. 

Ona-A-dapenatc  ucIcipemAn1  nakuhwatcin1  Wlsa‘kaa. 
A-A*da‘penAg  u'katc1  caskimeg  o‘katAn  ina‘  a-a-‘tanig‘. 
“Si!”  ahitc'.  “ Asamisogwahig1 !”  KutAgAni  nalk  a-A-da- 
15  ‘penatc1,  Inimeg  ire-g1.  “Kacina!  Uwlya  aiyo‘  pya'kitc1!” 
ahitc1  ahAnemiwaw^pAtAg  u'katAn1.  A'klcitcagiwapAmatc1 
ucIcipemAn,  caskimeg  u‘katAn  anatAg1  sasagisenig1  me  to- 
tcimeg"  pwavvikago'ixigenig*.  WlhAmwate1"  a‘pwawikaski- 
hamwatc*. 


20  “Kacina,  wagucahAgikuyatuge ! WanahAgiwa‘tcainiya  ? 
Inigitca  me^eno'1  w&waneskahAgi.  Inigikameguyatuge 
kamutemitcig1.”  Ahitisutc1.  On  umeckwahAn,  “Kacina, 
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“Oh,  nonsense!  come,  be  quick!  Just  go  and  take 
them,  and  pay  no  heed  to  him  at  all.  Anyway,  it’s  only 
his  rump  keeping  watch  over  the  ducks.” 

And  so  he  went  back  over  there.  He  took  hold  of 
the  ducks  without  stopping  for  anything,  and  all  the 
while  Wlsa'ka’s  rump  kept  going,  “Citce,  citce,  citce,  citce, 
citce,  citce!” 

The  foxes  ate  up  all  the  ducks  which  Wlsalka  had 
roasting  in  the  coals  a short  while  before.  So  Wlsa‘ka 
did  not  have  them  for  himself  to  eat  simply  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  stolen  by  the  foxes. 

Along  about  that  time  he  awoke  from  his  sleep.  “Ho- 
ho-ho!”  he  said  (with  a yawn).  “I  wonder  if  it  isn’t  about 
time  for  my  ducks  to  be  done  cooking.”  Whereupon  he 
plain  became  wide  awake. 

(The  foxes)  had  (by  this  time)  fled,  for  it  was  quite 
that  he  would  be  in  very  great  anger. 

Accordingly  Wlsa'ka  reached  for  the  ducks  he  had 
roasting  in  the  coals.  On  taking  hold  of  the  duck  by 
the  foot,  nothing  was  there  but  the  feet  only.  “Too  bad!” 
he  said.  “They  must  have  cooked  too  long!”  Then  he 
took  hold  of  another  duck,  and  it  was  the  same.  “Why, 
what’s  up!  Somebody  must  have  been  here!”  he  said, 
as  he  looked  at  the  feet  one  after  another.  After  looking 
for  all  his  ducks,  he  found  nothing  of  them  but  the  feet, 
which  lay  sticking  out  of  the  ashes  as  if  nothing  at  all 
had  happened  to  them.  Wherefore  was  he  not  able  to 
eat  the  ducks  which  he  might  have  eaten. 

“I  have  it,  it  surely  must  have  been  the  foxes!  Who 
else  could  it  be  but  they?  They  are  the  only  ones  so 
roguish.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  it 
was  they  who  robbed  me.”  Thus  he  said  to  himself. 
And  to  his  rump,  “Look  here,  ‘I  want  you  to  keep  watch’ 
is  the  very  thing  I told  you  at  the  time.  I feel  almost 
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‘kra^kawap*’  ketenegutciyowe ! Gwlyatugemeg",  gwlya- 
tuge  kAnonAte.  Mecemegu  tAnanano^yagwahig1.” 

SkwanahPketaw*  a-A-da‘penAg  umeckwaliAn  aclclcahwatc1. 

“ Atwl ! Atwl!  0,  Atwl!  Atwl!” 

5 “Wana,  keke^anetAmowAnan1 ! Ketana  ‘Atwi'  kes1 ! 
A‘kaw2lpinu  ketenegutciyowe.  MAtcawahIna  mecetca  nenA- 
nawi‘tanegwa  wlwlseniyan1  • Inaaxitahayan1. 

Ina^watcimomiga^1,  Ina'kwitc1. 


II.  WlSA'KA  ATETEFETCAHITC1  WlHUTCI'A'TElTE- 
NAGWAN1  PENAWA11.1 


Wisa‘kaa  negutenw*  apeme‘katc'  penawa“  anawatc1. 

10  AnAgikapatc'-  “Taniyatuge  mahAg1  wlna'penAnA.g1  ? a-i*ci- 
tahatc*.  Ini  ame'kwitahatc  uka‘kimuta“.  Initca  a‘ketasl- 
tc*  • alkwita‘klg'  pyayatc',  a‘p!totatc  omAskimutaheg . A ke 
pogwatAg  omAskimutaA  atetepetcasa'totc  owlyaw1. 


PenawAg  anawawatc1  WlsalkahAn  ahAnemitetepetcasa- 
15  nitc1.  “KacI  cawiwa  Wlsa‘kaa?”  ahiowatc1. 

Ina  pase‘klg'  a'kwipyatetepetcasatc1,  ahapinaliAg  omas- 
kimuta11,  aiyapAmimegu  n^ka'ketasltc1.  A‘kwita‘klg'  na- 
‘kapyayatc*,  nalkAtneg  alpItotatc  omAskimutaheg1.  A‘ke- 
pogwatAg  omAskimuta1*,  a‘tetepetcasa‘totc  owlyaw'.  1 ase- 


i This  narrates  how,  by  rolling  himself  down  hill  in  a linden-baric  bag ; the culture- 
tnrkevs  with  the  desire  to  do  the  same  thing.  When  they  are 

inside  the  bag  ^ tjien  C*f tte  US’  oMhe^Fox ; it  is 
t odgin^f  menstruation.  T.ivbd  as  Use  aap.a.a.ion  map  be,  Che  emphases  gc.en 
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certain  that  you  said  nothing  to  them  at  all.  I suppose 
they  had  things  all  their  own  free  way.” 

Then  taking  hold  of  a chunk  of  wood  with  fire  on  it, 
he  poked  it  against  his  rump,  rubbing  it  back  and  forth. 

“Ouch!  ouch!  Oh,  ouch!  ouch!” 

“Oh,  (I  was  sure  that)  you  knew  all  about  it!  What 
a pity  that  you  must  say  ‘ouch !’  ‘Keep  watch’  is  what  I 
told  you  at  the  time.  The  confounded  thing  is  the  sole 
cause  of  my  losing  something  to  eat ; that  is  the  way  I 
feel  about  it  in  my  heart.” 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  is  told,  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 


II.  WlSA'KA  ROLLS  HlMSELF  DOWNHILL  IN  ORDER 
THAT  HE  MAY  CATCH  THE  TURKEYS.1 

Wlsa‘ka  was  once  walking  across  country  when  some 
turkeys  he  saw.  He  halted  and  stood.  “I  wonder  how 
I can  get  hold  of  these  creatures?”  thus  he  thought  in  his 
heart.  Then  by  chance  he  came  to  think  of  his  wallet 
(of  linden-bark).  Whereupon  he  went  climbing  up  a hill ; 
when  at  the  top  he  was  come,  he  then  crawled  into  his 
bag.  After  he  had  closed  the  bag  by  stitching  it  with 
cord,  he  then  started  himself  a-rolling. 

The  turkeys  beheld  Wlsa‘ka  whirling  over  and  over 
along  his  course.  “What  is  Wlsa‘ka  doing?”  they  said. 

When  yonder  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  was  come  at 
the  end  of  his  whirling,  he  opened  the  bag,  and  then  back 
up  the  hill  he  climbed.  And  when  on  top  of  the  hill 
again  he  was  come,  he  then  once  more  crawled  into  the 
bag.  After  closing  the  bag  by  stitching  it  with  cord,  he 
sent  himself  a-whirling.  When  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  he 

to  the  tale  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  mysterious  awe  with  which  the  function  is 
regarded,  and  in  a measure  to  the  stringent  rules  with  which  the  custom  attending 
it  is  observed. 
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‘klg  a'kwipyatetepetcasatc1,  penawAn  a‘kAnonegutc’1 : “Ne- 

sesae,  Wlsa‘ke,  kAci  ketecauw'  ?” 

A'pwawiwlketawatc1,  aiyapAmitca  a‘kwita‘klg  ahatc1, 
nalkap!totatc  omaskimutaheg1.  A‘kepogwatAg  owlyaw1 
5 atetepetcasatc1  pAse'klg1.  Penawa11  a'pyanotagutc1.  Pena- 
waii'  negutlna  a'kAnonegutc1 : “Nesese,  nlnan  a/e'g  Ini 

nrixauwipena !” 

“SanAgatw1,  neslmahetige.”  AiyapAm  a‘kwita‘klg  ahatc1. 
Na'kapltotatc  omAskimutaheg1 ; a‘kepogwatAg  owlyaw1, 
10  atetepetcasatc1  pase'klg1.  Penawa11  a‘kAnonegutcl : “Nese- 
sahenate,  nlnan  ax-g  Ini  nrixauwipena !” 

“SAnAgatw1,  neslmahetige.”  Kageyatca  a-A-nwatcitcj. 
Awapimame‘kenawatc  anAgwinitcin1.  A‘klcra‘‘kwa-iximatc 
omAckimutaheg1,  a‘kepogwatAg  omAckimuta1'.  Awlhwa- 
15  hutc  anagwatc  ahuwigitcic1. 

Oni  penawAg1,  “Cl,  ahuwlgitc1  ketenumegunana !”  ahi- 
•o’watc1. 

Tna  ahuwlgitc1  pyayatc1,  a^ponAmatc1.  “Ano^11,”  ahinatc 
o'komesAn1  • “a^awapAm1.  NlmawrAxihawa  neme‘taa  na- 
20  ‘ka  nlpAn1.” 

KlwaiyAtcItc  InatAc  amawi'Axihatc  ome‘tahAn',  penawAg 
ahinawatc1 : “ Cl,  metemu,  apinahwinage.  KlhucAmegwa 

hwana!  1 KiwawapAmipenatca11,  oni  negut1  wl‘kulkiciyag* 
Acenote  kocisema  wlhAmwiyag1.” 

25  Metemo  Inapemra-pinahwatc1.  Kahon1  penawAg  Inape- 

i KlhucAmegwa  hwana!  may  also  be  translated  “He  will  give  you  (us)  to  eat, 
yes,  he  will!”  — a term  of  sarcasm. 


was  come  at  the  end  of  his  whirl,  by  a turkey  was  he 
then  addressed:  “Oh,  my  elder  brother!  O Wlsa‘ka!  what 

are  you  doing?” 

He  did  not  reply  to  it,  but  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
he  went,  and  again  he  crawled  into  his  bag.  After  en- 
closing himself  by  stitching  the  bag  with  cord,  he  then 
went  whirling  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  By  the  turkeys  was 
he  then  visited.  By  one  of  the  turkeys  was  he  then  ad- 
dressed: “Oh,  my  elder  brother,  let  us  do  that  too!” 

“It  is  hard  (to  do),  Oh,  my  little  brothers.  Then  back 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  he  went.  Again  he  crawled  into 
his  bag;  after  enclosing  himself  by  stitching  it  with  cord, 
he  whirled  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  By  the  turkeys  was 
he  then  addressed:  “Oh,  our  elder  brother,  let  us  do 
that  too !” 

“It  is  hard  (to  do),  oh,  my  little  brothers.”  But  in  the 
end  he  was  willing.  Then  he  set  to  work  picking  out  the 
ones  that  were  fat.  After  he  had  filled  his  bag  full,  he 
then  closed  it  up  by  stitching  it  with  cord.  He  then  lifted 
it  upon  his  back  and  set  out  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 

And  then  the  turkeys,  “Halloo,  to  his  home  is  he  carry- 
ing us !”  they  said  (to  one  another). 

When  there  at  his  home  he  was  come,  he  put  down 
his  burden.  “O  grandmother!”  he  said  to  his  grand- 
mother; “keep  watch  of  them.  I am  going  to  make  my- 
self a bow  and  some  arrows.” 

After  he  had  gone  away  to  the  place  where  he  went 
to  make  his  bow,  the  turkeys  then  said  to  her:  “Come, 

old  woman,  open  (the  bag)  and  set  us  free.  You  surely 
cannot  count  on  his  giving  you  anything  of  us  to  eat ! 1 
We  would  have  you  examine  us,  and  then  hide  one  of  us 
away,  so  that  when  your  grandson  is  absent  you  can  have 
that  one  of  us  to  eat.” 

The  old  woman  then  began  to  loosen  (the  bag)  to  let 
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‘kwigapawatc*.  “Nahe'’!”  ahitlwatc',  ahunisawatc'.  Mete- 
mohatca4'  negut  asAgikanatc1.  Ina  atAcihatc1  Wlsalka 
ome‘tahAn'  penawa1*  a'papamisanitc*.  “Cl,  Apickuniya‘kitcl 
no'komesa !”  a’i'citahatc*.  Ona'penutc* ; pyayatc  Ina  ahu- 
5 wlgitc*,  ka‘tenatcl  o‘komesAn  ahapinihwanite ! 


“Noclhi,  nekAtawiketesklhegwa !” 

“ Wlcigenl !”  ahinatc  o^omesAn1 ; “ nInawAtcihaci‘t°  nlpA- 
n1 !”  Klci'totc  owIpAn*,  a'pemwatc’  penawAn1. 

Metemo  awInAnihatc*  penawAn1.  Awapipota'kwatc*. 

10  “TAtiga  mAna  mAtcimetemota ! Negatwihegwa  Inug1 
w!menwiwIseniwAge.”  A‘taniwAn  AtowAn'  Wlsa‘ka  anawa- 
tc* ; Inata'penatc*  klrnutc1.  0‘komesAn  atclgitiyakapanitc 
anAnahrkawanitc  ota'ko'kun*  Ameckwaheg  a‘pAgAmatc 
AtowAn*.  “Cl,  kemyanot6,1  Ano'ko !”  ahinatc'.  “MAtcime- 
15  temo‘a  wlnesiwa.  Nuwlnu!” 


“Nucl'1,  agwike'kanetAmanin1,”  ahitc1  metemo  anuwitc1. 
Sagitc  a‘pe‘tawatc'  metemo‘a.  AwapihAci'totc*  ka  kimuta  . 

Wlsa‘kaa  wina,  klcesunitc1  penawAn  ahAgwawatc  ona- 
gAneg1.  Awapisenyatc*.  KlcitcagAmatc1,  “Anolk°,  kasen- 
20  w'  InalpemipAnIyAn'  keka‘kimuta“  ?” 

t Kemyanot',  “you  are  crawling  weak,”  the  way  of  saying  “you  are  menstruating.” 
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them  out.  Whereupon  the  turkeys  then  stood  bunched 
together.  “Now  then!”  they  said  together,  and  away  they 
flew.  But  the  old  woman  grabbed  hold  of  one  by  the  leg. 
Over  there  past  the  place  where  Wlsa'ka  was  at  work 
on  his  bow  flew  the  turkeys.  “Pshaw,  it  is  just  as  likely 
that  my  grandmother  has  now  let  them  loose!”  Ihus 
was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  Then  he  set  out  for  home; 
and  when  he  was  come  at  the  place  where  he  lived,  it 
was  true  enough  that  his  grandmother  had  really  untied 
(the  bag)  and  set  them  free ! 

“Oh,  my  dear  grandchild,  it  is  almost  escaping  me!” 
“Hold  it  tight,”  he  said  to  his  grandmother;  “while  I 
go  and  make  my  arrows!”  After  he  had  finished  his 
arrows,  he  then  shot  the  turkey. 

The  old  woman  then  cut  up  the  turkey.  She  then  set 
to  work  to  put  it  into  the  kettle  to  boil. 

“ Confound  this  good-for-nothing  old  woman ! She  is 
now  the  cause  of  my  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  good 
eating  upon  those  creatures.”  There  was  a clot  of  blood 
that  WlsaTa  saw ; whereupon  he  reached  and  took  it  up 
without  her  knowing  it.  While  his  grandmother  with  hips 
up  stood  bent  over  at  work  preparing  her  kettle,  at  her 
buttocks  he  threw  the  clot  of  blood  and  struck  her.  “ Why, 
you  are  crawling  weak,1  my  grandmother !”  he  said  to  her. 
“The  useless  old  woman  is  filthy!  Out  of  doors  with  you!” 
“My  dear  grandchild,  I did  not  know  about  it,”  said 
the  old  woman  as  she  went  out.  There  out  of  doors  the 
old  woman  kindled  a fire.  She  then  set  to  work  making 
a wallet  (of  linden-bark). 

As  for  Wlsalka,  when  the  turkey  was  done  cooking, 
he  took  a ladle  and  dipped  it  out  into  a bowl.  Then  he 
turned  to  eating.  After  he  had  eaten  it  up,  “O  grand- 
mother! how  many  strands  by  this  time  have  you  woven 
of  your  wallet  (of  linden-bark)?” 
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“ Negutwaciga,  nucl7'.” 

“InitAsw',  Ano‘k°.  Initca’a’pe  tAsogun'  neglhAg'  sagitci 
wihauwiwatc'  myanotawatcin'.” 

Ini  metemo  a'pltigatc*. 

5 “Ano‘k°,  mAni  nepop  Ane‘ki‘‘  ketAskwatemon6.” 


Ina'kwitc'. 


I2.’WISA‘KAa  na‘ka  Ma^iwawag1.1 

Wlsa‘kaa  pemiwltamatc'  mahwawa1'.  AnemAnagwinig', 
“ Anemiclcag",”  ahinitc  uskinawahAg'.  Anesawatc'  pecegi- 
siwAn'.  “A'kanipem'  aci‘togu,”  ahinitc  uskinawahAg'.  A‘tca- 
10  gAmanitc!,  alkAnAnimeg  a/e-g'  kalkawAtaminitc'. 


“TAtige  mahAg',  ane'kP'  wlhaposuwAgete !”  arcitahatc' 
Wlsa‘kaa. 

OnamemenatAminitc1  mahwawa1',  ina‘tcl‘‘  pa‘pacanAn‘ 
klcAtanigin'  na‘ka  pemitaw'. 

15  Onawrpumatc  amltciwatc*. 

“Nahi7,  aiyo1'  klponlpen  a-a-pemyag',”  ahinitc1. 

Ame‘tasenig‘. 

“AsaiyAn  Agwihe‘ku  kesesahwawa.” 

AwatanemAtenig  a‘pyatcimlslnitc‘  ma‘hwawa“ ; ona‘pya- 
20  tcimenagwAtinig,  “Pu‘pu7a!”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa.  Ina  tel1  ke- 
gawawaiyAn1  wlhagwitcin*. 


l This  story  makes  brief  mention  of  the  culture-hero’s  wanderings  with  a pack 
of  wolves,  and  is  but  a mere  fragment  of  an  extended  narrative  the  variant  of 
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“Six,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

“That  is  enough,  grandmother.  That  verily  shall  always 
be  the  number  of  days  my  aunts  will  stay  out  of  doors 
whenever  their  time  of  crawling  weak  comes  round.” 

Thereupon  the  old  woman  went  inside  (the  lodge). 

“ O grandmother ! here  is  a little  soup  that  I have  saved 
for  you.” 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

12.  Wisa‘ka  and  the  Wolves.1 

Wlsa‘ka  was  passing  across  the  country  in  company 
with  some  wolves.  Along  towards  evening,  “Go  on  ahead 
and  seek  for  game,”  said  (one  of  the  party)  to  the  youths. 
They  then  killed  a deer.  “Some  bone-oil  should  you 
make,”  said  (one  of  them)  to  the  youths.  They  then  ate 
up  everything,  even  the  bones  and  all  they  crunched  up 
in  their  mouths. 

“Confound  these  creatures,  a little  bit  should  I like  to 
have  roasted  on  the  spit !”  thought  Wlsa‘ka  in  his  heart. 

Whereupon  up  vomited  the  wolves,  and,  lo,  there  ap- 
peared some  thin  slices  of  meat  already  cooked  and  with 
some  grease. 

And  then  (Wlsalka)  ate  with  them  when  they  ate. 

“Say,  in  this  place  let  us  sleep,  for  there  is  shelter  from 
the  wind,”  said  (one  of  them). 

It  was  (on  high  ground)  exposed  to  the  blasts  of  the  wind. 

“With  a robe  cover  up  your  elder  brother.” 

Then  on  the  side  where  came  the  wind  did  the  wolves 
ease  themselves;  and  when  the  smell  came,  “Phew!”  said 
Wlsa'ka.  And,  behold,  there  appeared  an  undressed  skin 
for  him  to  cover  himself. 

which  among  the  Ojibwa  leads  up  to  the  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  more  prominent 
religious  beliefs  and  practices. 
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WabAnigi  na‘k  anagwawatc1.  Anemanagwinigi,  “Clca- 
gu,”  ahinitc  uskinawahAg1.  Anesawatc'  pecegesiwAn1,  na- 
‘kahcagAmawatc1. 

“A'kAnipem  aci‘togu,”  ahinetc1. 

5 Tcag  a'kAnAn  a'ka'kawAtAmowatc1 ; klcika'kawatamo- 
watc1,  amemenatamowatc1 ; klcimemenatamowatc'  pa'paca- 
nAn'  na'ka  pemitaw'  a/a^tanig*. 

Wlsa'ka  awrpumatc*. 

“Nahi',  kI‘pon!pena,”  ahicrwatc1  ma'hwawAg*. 

10  Wlsa‘kaa  watenig  amisltc1. 

“Pa‘pua!”  ahitc*  ma‘hwawa. 

“Manigu1',  nesr  nenuswaiy1,”  ahinatc'  ma‘hwawAn‘;  oni 
nenuswaiy*  a'a^tag*. 

Ina'kwitc1. 


13.  Wisa'kA  adawaneniwan  ahanIiiegutc1.1 

15  Ina'1  ka‘tadawaneniwa  ahuwlgitc*  nape‘kwanAn  ahAgwa- 
hagwaseg1.  AniAnatesitc1,  amanahatc  utaiya'1  tcagahici- 
genitc*  mltcipaha1'.  Negutenw1  awasayanig1,  Wlsa'kahAn 
a‘pyanutagutc'.  “Kl‘tAnetIpena,”  ahigutc1  Wlsa'kahAn1. 
“Tcagi  mahAg1  ketaiyag1  ke‘kanemiyagata  acite'kasowatc1 ; 
20  klcitcagike‘kya‘kawAgc  acite'kasowatc1,  Ini  wlnepeyAn1. 
WapAg  anawa'kwag1  Ini  wl'pyayan1,”  ahitc1  Wisa‘kaa.  Ona- 
‘penutc1  Wlsa‘kaa. 


t This  tale  has  not  the  same  place  in  the  oral  literature  of  the  people  as 
the  other  trickster  tales  have.  In  spite  of  so  much  of  its  foolishness,  which  fre- 
quently may  seem  silly  and  trivial,  the  usual  trickster  tale  is  treasured  with  more 
or  less  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence.  But  this  story  is  classed  as  an  outside  thing, 
and  much  fun  is  Eiade  of  it  largely  on  account  of  the  presence  of  certain  elements 
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On  the  following  morning  they  started  on  their  way. 
About  evening  time,  “Go  seek  for  game,”  said  (one  of 
them)  to  the  youths.  They  then  killed  a deer,  and  they 
again  ate  it  all  up. 

“Make  some  bone-oil,”  (one  of  them)  said. 

They  then  crunched  up  all  the  bones  in  their  mouths ; 
after  they  had  crunched  up  the  bones  in  their  mouths, 
they  vomited  •,  after  they  had  finished  vomiting,  then  thin 
slices  of  meat  and  some  grease  appeared. 

Wlsa‘ka  then  ate  with  them. 

“Come,  let  us  camp,”  said  the  wolves. 

Wlsa‘ka  then  eased  himself  on  the  side  where  the  wind 
was  blowing. 

“Phew!”  said  a wolf. 

“Here  is  a buffalo-robe,  my  little  brother,”  he  said  to 
the  wolf ; and  a buffalo-robe  appeared. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

13.  WlSAlKA  IS  VANQUISHED  IN  A CONTEST 
with  a Trader.1 

In  a place  where  an  old-time  trader  lived  some  ships 
were  lying  moored.  He  was  rich,  he  had  numerous 
pets  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  food-folk.  Once  while 
the  light  of  day  was  shining,  from  Wlsa‘ka  he  received 
a visit.  “Let  us  make  a bet  with  each  other,”  he  was 
told  by  Wlsa‘ka.  “All  these  pets  of  yours  I would  know 
by  what  name  they  are  called;  if  I succeed  in  calling  off 
the  names  of  them  all,  then  you  shall  die.  To-morrow  at 
noon  I will  then  come  back,”  said  Wlsa‘ka.  And  so  away 
went  Wlsa'ka. 


not  in  keeping  with  that  world  of  myth  in  which  the  culture-hero  moves.  It  tells 
of  how  the  culture-hero  tested  the  ingenuity  of  a trader,  and  how,  feigning  igno- 
rance, he  let  the  trader  beat  him  in  a contest. 
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Adawaneniwa  awapinAtawanetAg*  wiixauwigwan*.  Ne- 
‘kAnigIcegwe  pacape'kutanig*,  na'ka  ne‘kAnitepelkwe  paca- 
‘katawiwapAnig  ame‘kAg*  wlhicawitc*.  “Nahe*,”  ahinatc 
owIwAn1;  “wawltep*  klhutaimene.  Acimenan*,  Ini  kri-- 
caw*.”  Awapime'tcinawanatc  uwIwAn  oni  kApotwe  a'klme- 
‘tcinawanatc*.  Awapipekiwlhwatc*.  Na‘ka  w&piganAglha‘* 
a'klmonatc*,  awapi-u-plwa-i'tcanatc  uwIwAn*.  A'klcru-plwa- 
•i’wenatc1,  “Nahe*,  klyuklyusanu,”  ahinatc*.  Me^iitcimegu 
ka‘tena  i4kwawa  amitcipahitc*.  Adawaneniwa  na‘ka  ma‘ka- 
‘k\v*  ahaci'totc  ahasatc  uwIwAn*. 


Inimeg  a‘pyase‘kanig*  nawalkwanig*  Wlsa‘kahAn*  wl‘pya- 
nitc*.  Ka‘tena  Wlsa‘ka  a‘pyatc*.  “Nahi',  nlwapamawAg* 
ketaiyag',”  ahinatc  AtawaneniwAn*. 

Atawaneniw**  awapiwapAtonatc*  Wlsa‘kahAn  utaiya‘‘. 

Wlsa‘ka  ahAnemike‘kahwatc  acite'kasonitc*  pacatcagike- 
‘kahwatc*.  “InatAswihAtc*  ketaiyag*?”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“Oni  neguti  kawAg'.” 

“Tanatca1*?”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa. 

Atawaneniw"  a‘pa‘kenAg  Askwatam  uwIwAn  ahawinitc*. 

Wlsa'ka  awapAmatc  i‘kwawAn‘,  a‘pwawike‘kanematc 
awiyahinigwahin*.  “Waguna4*  mamltcitc*  mana  ketaiya?” 
ahinatc  AdawaneniwAn*. 

“Ntitenw*  netacAmaw*1.” 

“Keneno4tagwa?”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘kaa. 

“ * Ane  ” 

“Kanoc*  wipasegwlw",”  ahitc*  Wlsa'ka3. 

“Pasegwlnu,  netaiyc,”  ahinatc  Adawaneniw".  Onapase- 
gwlnitc  utaiyan*. 
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The  trader  then  set  to  work  searching  his  mind  to  find 
what  he  would  do.  All  the  day  long  until  night,  and 
then  all  the  night  long  until  nearly  morning,  (was  how 
long  he  spent  in  thought  before)  he  found  what  he  would 
do.  “Come,”  he  said  to  his  wife;  “for  a while  do  I wish 
to  make  a pet  of  you.  Whatsoever  I shall  tell  you,  that 
I want  you  to  do.”  Then  he  set  to  work  undressing  his 
wife,  and  in  a while  he  made  her  nude.  Then  he  began 
putting  tar  upon  her.  And  after  he  had  plucked  the 
feathers  off  (some)  brants,  he  then  began  putting  feathers 
upon  the  body  of  his  wife.  After  he  had  feathered  her, 
“Now,  go  walking  about,”  he  said  to  her.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  the  woman  were  really  a creature  of  the  food-folk. 
The  trader  also  made  a box,  into  which  he  put  his  wife. 

Then  truly  was  it  coming  noon,  the  time  when  Wisa- 
‘ka  would  arrive.  It  was  true  that  Wlsa'ka  came.  “Now 
then,  let  me  see  your  pets,”  he  said  to  the  trader. 

The  trader  then  began  showing  Wlsa'ka  his  pets. 

Wlsa'ka  passed  along  calling  off  their  names,  and  did 
not  stay  until  he  had  called  them  all  off.  “Does  that 
include  all  your  pets?”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“There  is  still  one  more.” 

“Where  is  it,  pray?”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

The  trader  then  opened  the  door  of  the  place  where 
his  wife  was. 

Wlsa'ka  looked  at  the  woman,  but  he  did  not  know 
what  manner  of  being  she  was.  “What  is  this  pet  of 
yours  in  the  habit  of  eating?”  he  said  to  the  trader. 

“On  wind  I feed  it.” 

“Does  it  understand  you?”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  it  to  rise,”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“Rise  to  your  feet,  my  pet,”  said  the  trader  to  the 
thing.  And  then  up  to  its  feet  it  rose. 
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“Kaiioc1  nalka  wi‘klyusawa.” 

Adawaneniwa  a'kAnonatc  uwIwAn1 : “Klyusanu,”  ahinatc1; 
ona'klyusatc1. 

Wlsa'ka  awapAmatc  acinAmeskanigwan1,  a‘pwawike‘ka- 
nematc*  wawiyahinigwahin1.  Wlsalka  icegumeg  ahicawitc1. 
Me‘tutc*  ka‘tena.  A'ke'kanematc1  win  AdawaneniwAn  uwl- 
WAn  a‘pegiwlwanitcl  na‘k  a’irpiwaiwetcananitc1.  A‘pwa- 
wike‘kanematc  ahinwasutc1  wlhapl‘tcinepwa‘kanigwan  Ata- 
waneniwAn*.  “KetAnih1,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  “MAna  ketaiya 
agwike'kanemAgin  awiyahigwan1,  na‘ka  watenawAtan1.  Nl- 
cwitca“  mahAn1  mAgwa^kiwAn*  ketAni1',”  ahinatc  Adawane- 
niwAn1. “Pl‘tawi  na‘ka,  kenwac1  kimehusaneniw1,  paci 
klwapeskitepe.  InacitAgwi’A-nihiyAn1.” 


Klcipenunitc’  Wlsa'kaliAn1,  Atawaneniwa  awapikogenatc1 ; 
sIpyahigAn  ahaiyotc  a‘kogenatc  uwIwAn'. 

Na‘ka  w&pAnig1  Wlsa‘ka  aiyapAma'pyatc1.  “Tatepitca 
iniya  ketaiya?”  ahinatc  AtawaneniwAn1. 

“Inatca*1  tcItApita.  W&pAm1,”  ahinatc1  Wlsa‘kaliAn  Ata- 
waneniwa. 

“Ka‘tena,  pa'k1  kenepwalka,”  ahinatc  adawaneniwAn1. 
Me‘totc  a‘pwawike‘kanematc  awiyahinigwahin  ahinwasutc1. 

Ina‘kwitc'. 

14.  Meci‘kA  ahawihegutc1  Wisa‘kAhani  natawinon1 

WlNANAWAS^KYATC1. 

“Nahe1,  kkwawa  ip1  wlhAnigonap1,  wlnatca  ketogima- 
menan  otanesAn1.  WUpAg  anawa^wag1,  nawaso‘kya-i-- 
gwane  wlhuwlhiwa.” 


1 The  story  tells  how  the  Turtle,  by  the  use  of  a magic  robe  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  culture-hero,  won  the  chief’s  daughter  for  a prize  in  a foot- 
race ; and  how  every  night  for  four  nights  he  went  away  from  the  culture-hero  s 
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“Tell  it  also  to  walk  about.” 

The  trader  then  said  to  his  wife:  “Walk  about,”  he 

said  to  it;  and  so  about  it  walked. 

Wlsa'ka  then  looked  to  see  what  kind  of  skin  it  had, 
but  he  did  not  learn  what  manner  of  being  it  was.  Wl- 
sa‘ka  was  only  playing  off.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  really 
true.  He  knew  that  the  trader  had  tarred  and  feathered 
his  wife.  That  he  did  not  know  her  was  but  a pretence 
of  his  to  test  how  crafty  the  trader  could  be.  “You  have 
beaten  me,”  said  Wisa‘ka.  “This  pet  of  yours  I do  not 
know  what  kind  of  creature  it  is,  nor  from  what  place 
you  got  it.  There  are  two  of  these  mountains  that  you 
have  won  from  me,”  he  said  to  the  trader.  “ And,  besides, 
you  shall  live  a long  time,  even  till  you  are  white  on  the 
head.  Such  is  the  measure  of  what  you  have  won  from  me.” 

After  Wisa'ka  had  gone  away,  the  trader  then  set  to 
work  bathing  her ; soap  he  used  when  he  bathed  his  wife. 

And  on  the  next  day  Wlsa‘ka  came  back  again. 
“Where  is  that  pet  of  yours?”  he  said  to  the  trader. 

“Why,  yonder  one  that  is  seated.  Look  at  her,”  said 
the  trader  to  Wlsa'ka. 

“Truly,  you  are  very  wise,”  he  said  to  the  trader.  As 
if  he  did  not  know  who  she  was,  he  made  believe. 

That  is  the  end  (of  the  story). 

14.  The  Turtle  is  loaned  Medicine  by  Wisa‘ka 
to  win  a Foot-Race.1 

“Behold,  they  say  that  a woman  shall  be  offered  up 
as  a prize,  she  is  the  daughter  of  our  chief.  To-morrow 
at  noon,  whosoever  shall  win  the  foot-race,  the  same  shall 
have  her  to  wife.” 

lodge  with  the  robe,  thinking  to  steal  it,  but  every  morning  found  himself  back 
at  the  place  whence  he  had  started. 
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“Nlnameg"  nlhuwlw1,”  ahitc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  “Klkaskina- 
waswipwahwan3.”  A‘pe‘kutanig‘,  owhkaneg  ahatc1,  Wlsa- 
‘kaheg*.  Apltigatc*. 

“Ha11!”  ahinetc1.  “Mamatawipyaw3  ni'kan3.  Kago 
5 ketutcipye?” 

u‘Ana,”  ahitc'  Meci‘ka<a;  “kepyatcirnamatomene  wlhawi- 
hiyAn*  natawinon'  wlnanawasotiyan'.” 

“Kacina,  klhawihene.  Manigutcimegu  a‘tag‘,”  ahitc' 
Wlsa‘ka‘a.  “Ata‘penanu.  Klhanemihaiy11,  klkelkinawa- 
10  pAt  a'prtog'.”  Ahagwihetc'  Meci‘ka‘a  nenuswaiya,  a‘ke‘ke- 
talkwapinetc‘  cIcIgwAn  uclganeg  ahagotanig'.  “Ini  wlhina- 
gotoyan' ; Icawan3  klpyataw'  klcaiyoyan',”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 


“Nl'pyat0  kicayoyan',”  ahitc'  Meci‘ka‘a. 

“Agowiya‘a  wlkaskinawaso'kin',  kegimes'  a‘kwita‘kamig 
15  aniwisatcig',”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 

“Inigu  watcipyayan',  nl‘kane,”  ahitc'  Meci‘ka‘a.  Ana- 
gwatc'.  Tya  a'pyatc  anepatc'.  “W&pAnige  kegimesi  nAna- 
hi'tagwa,  skinawatige' ! Mu'tciwa  ‘klnawaswipwa ! Nlna- 
gomegu  nlhuwlw' !”  Ahinwatc'  Meci‘kata.  Nawa‘kwanig 
20  ananahrtatc  a'ketagwapisutc'.  Anagwatc',  lya  alpyatc 
amananitc'. 


“Ina‘pyatc‘  Meci'kaho !” 

“Inatca  wlna  wawosa  klnawasokuwawa !” 
“Agwi  winawasu'kyatcin' !” 
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“I  am  the  one  who  shall  take  her  to  wife,”  said  the 
Turtle.  “That  you  should  succeed  in  outrunning  me  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.”  So  when  night  was  come,  to 
the  home  of  his  friend  he  went,  to  the  home  of  Wlsa'ka. 
He  went  inside. 

“Halloo!”  he  was  told.  “It  is  pleasant  to  have  my 
friend  come.  Do  you  come  for  something?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Turtle;  “I  have  come  to  beg  of  you 
that  you  let  me  have  the  use  of  (your)  medicine  to  the 
end  that  I may  win  a foot-race. 

“To  be  sure,  I will  lend  it  to  you.  In  fact,  here  it  is,” 
said  Wlsa'ka.  “Take  it.  You  can  practise  with  the  thing 
as  you  go  along,  (and)  catch  on  to  the  way  it  works.” 
Then  was  the  Turtle  covered  with  a buffalo-robe,  and 
girdled  round  the  waist  with  a rattle  dangling  at  the  back. 
“ That  is  the  way  you  shall  let  it  hang ; but  you  must 
bring  it  back  to  me  when  you  have  done  with  it,”  said 
Wisa'ka. 

“I  will  fetch  it  as  soon  as  I am  done  with  it,”  said 
the  Turtle. 

“Nobody  shall  be  able  to  outrun  you,  of  all  on  earth 
who  are  swift  of  foot,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

“That  is  the  very  reason  why  I have  come,  my  friend,” 
said  the  Turtle.  So  he  started  away.  Over  at  yonder 
place  was  he  come,  and  there  he  slept.  “In  the  morning 
fit  yourselves  out  in  the  right  kind  of  dress,  O young 
men!  In  vain  will  be  your  efforts  to  outrace  me!  I am 
the  one  who  shall  have  her  to  wife !”  So  cried  the  Turtle. 
At  noon  he  got  into  the  proper  costume  with  a belt  round 
his  waist.  Then  he  set  out,  and  came  over  there  where 
the  crowds  were. 

“Yonder  comes  the  Turtle!” 

“Disgraceful  will  it  surely  be  if  he  outruns  you!” 

“No,  he  will  not  win  the  race!” 
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“Kagoman  mAna  wlcawiwa !”  Inahkcrwatc*  me‘tusane- 
niwAg5. 

“ Nahe',  taninahwana  wlnAnasutlg'  ? Mametci  na‘ka, 
nlnakumeg11  nlhuwlw1.  Klkaski\vananawaswipwa.  Nahe, 
Iyama‘kutc  acowa‘klw'  wlhutcIyAgwe.” 


Onlya  a'pyawatc1. 

“Nahe',  maw&pAme‘ku  wlna  mahiye  Mecilka‘a.  Negu- 
tali  cegici‘kitc‘.” 

“Kacina,  napiwana,  wlhatcimap  acawigwane.” 

Askatci  pyatciketcisatc1,  pya'pahutc1. 

“Kacina,  kacitca  ketecaw1?” 

“ N et  Aniwlsatca.” 

A'pyawatc1  nanawasutltcig*. 

“Kacitca  mAna  icawiwa  Meci‘kala?” 

“Kanagw1,  nenawusugunana.  Pa‘kimegu  Anlwisawa.” 

“ KewItemonepwakutciyowe,  nlnamegu  nlhuwlw1  ketene- 
pwakutc1.”  Inahitc1  Meci‘kaa.  “Nahe',  pyanu,  rnetern",1 
kllpenopena.”  Ona‘penowatc‘,  kapotwe  Ina'pyawatc  owl- 
geg1.  Onahinatc  uslmahan1,  “PltigAc1  klnemwa,  mesawi‘ke.” 

“Pltiganu,w  jihinatc  owInemAn1. 

“Nahe',  wawltep1  nl'kaneg1  nl‘a,”  tihitc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  Ona- 
nagwatc  uwl'kaneg1.  “Cl!  kemuteyane  wlne,  wlke‘tciwa- 
wanetw1.  Nahi',  nlkemute  kicinepate  nl‘kana.  Agwiwlke- 
‘kanemitcin1,”  amcitahatch  lya  a/pyatc1,  “Nahi',  ketahihe- 
menan1 ; pa‘ki  wawanetw1.” 

i Metem",  “old  woman”  (vocative),  gentle  term  of  address  to  a wife,  whether 
she  is  old  or  young. 
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“Something  is  this  rascal  surely  up  to!”  Thus  said 
the  people  (among  themselves). 

“Come,  pray,  when  is  the  race  coming  off?  Once  more 
and  for  the  last  time,  I am  the  one  who  shall  have  her 
to  wife.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  that  you 
will  be  able  to  beat  me.  Come,  it  is  far  away  over  yonder 
hill  whence  we  shall  start.” 

So  over  there  were  they  come. 

“Come,  go  watch  for  that  rogue  of  a Turtle.  Some- 
where is  he  likely  to  lie  down.” 

“Why,  that  is  a good  idea,  and  let  him  be  reported 
if  he  does  unfair.” 

By  and  by  here  he  came  with  haste  over  the  hills,  he 
was  coming  on  the  run. 

“Well,  how  did  you  make  out?” 

“I  won  the  race,  that  is  all.” 

Then  came  they  who  ran  in  the  race. 

“Pray,  how  did  this  old  Turtle  behave?” 

“Why,  he  simply  ran  clear  away  from  us.  A mighty 
swift  runner  he  surely  is.” 

“As  I told  you  before,  I am  the  one  to  have  her  to 
wife,  is  what  I told  you.”  Thus  spoke  the  Turtle.  “Well, 
come  along,  old  woman,1  let  us  go  home.”  And  so  they 
went  home,  and  in  a little  while  were  they  come  to  the 
lodge.  Then  he  said  to  his  younger  brother,  “Take  your 
sister-in-law  within,  brother.” 

“Come  in,”  he  said  to  his  sister-in-law. 

“I  say,  for  a little  while  am  I going  to  my  friend’s,” 
said  the  Turtle.  And  so  he  set  out  for  his  friend’s.  “How 
now ! if  I should  steal  this  thing,  it  would  be  all  right. 
Now,  I am  going  to  steal  it  when  my  friend  falls  asleep. 
He  will  not  find  me  out,”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart. 
When  over  there  he  was  come,  “Well,  here  is  our  common 
possession ; it  is  a mighty  good  thing.” 

20 — PUBL.  AMER.  ETHN.  SOC.  VOI,.  I. 
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“ IvenawaswawAg'  ?” 

“E‘a/e;  pa‘kitcamegu  wawlnwasowag  ahAnlwisayan’. 
Aiyoni‘tcamegu  wlnepayan’.” 

“Ha11,  memanawaw1,”  ahitc’  Wisa‘ka‘a. 

Onanepawatc’.  Askatc  a‘to‘kltc’  Meci‘ka‘a.  A’klcike- 
mOteg  anuwltc’.  A'pemipenutc’,  a‘pemipaskipaskitcipa- 
hutc1,  lyameg11  penutc  a’pyatapAnig  a'pyatc  a‘pemagwa- 
tanig1  me‘tegdn‘.  “Nahe',  aiyo  nlna  nlnepa.”  Anepatc’. 


Askatc  a'to^Itc’  metemo  anuwltc’  mesaliAn’  winateg'. 
Aiyo‘tcI  Meci’kahAn  acegicinitc’  mesaheg’.  “Kacina,  nod, 
mAnayap'  ki'kana ! Sagitci  nepagwane.” 

Anuwltc'  Wisa‘ka‘a.  “Kacina,  m‘kane,  kacitca  kete- 
caw'  ?”  Onato‘kenatc’. 

“Cehiye’,  netclpanawes’ ! 1 Kageya  myacige‘kitc'  kena- 
tawinonenan’.”  Anuwise‘totc'.  “Tclstca!  maiyAgikenw'. 

Mamatcigiga  wlna  penutc’  ne‘pyayowe,”  a/icitahatc'  Meci- 
‘ka‘a.  “Kacina,  nikemutega  wlna.  Ki‘penagamegu  kago 
a’i'citahayan1,  Inimegu  wrrcigenw’.  Inugiyo  pe'kotag’,  ini 
wlhawaddyan’.”  InaPcitahatc’.  “ Agwini‘kamegu  ponane- 
tAmanin’  ketahihemenan’.  Cepa’rtayatuge  pwawaskutagi- 
pAgise‘kAmane?  Penatcimeg”  nenene‘kaneta.  Na‘katcameg 
aiyo  nlnepa ; meceinegu  kenwac  a‘pwawinawutlyagwe  wa- 
tcipyatCAneme’konan’.” 


1 Netclpanawes’ ! the  translation  as  given  conveys  the  sense,  but  not  its  literal 
meaning.  Literally  it  is  “I  am  in  the  animate  state  of  a ghost,”  which  is  nonsense. 

It  is  used  of  one  oppressed  by  a nightmare,  or  one  who  walks  in  one’s  sleep,  or 
one  in  a hypnotic  state. 
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“Did  you  win  the  foot-race?” 

“Yes;  and  they  had  a great  time  with  a lot  of  big 
talk  about  how  fast  I ran.  At  this  place  should  I really 
like  to  sleep.” 

“All  right,  there  is  a great  deal  of  spare  room,”  said 
Wlsa‘ka. 

And  so  they  went  to  sleep.  After  a while  the  Turtle 
woke  up.  After  making  the  theft,  then  he  went  out.  He 
set  out  in  haste,  he  went  bounding  away  on  the  run,  and 
kept  it  up  till  the  break  of  day,  coming  to  a place  a great 
way  off,  where  on  the  ground  across  his  path  lay  some 
logs.  “Now,  here  is  a place  where  I will  sleep.”  So  he 
went  to  sleep. 

After  a while  the  old  woman  awoke  and  went  outside 
to  get  firewood.  Behold!  and  here  lay  the  Turtle  by 
the  firewood.  “Why,  my  dear  grandchild,  here  is  your 
friend ! Out  of  doors  must  he  have  slept.” 

Then  out  of  the  lodge  went  Wlsa‘ka.  “Why,  my  friend, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you?”  And  then  he  woke  him  up. 

“Oh,  alas!  I came  here  unwittingly  by  reason  of  the 
baneful  influence  of  some  ghost.1  Some  day  that  medi- 
cine of  ours  is  liable  to  do  me  harm.”  Then  he  threw 
it  outside.  “How  marvellous!  it  is  so  strange.  It  certainly 
seemed  as  if  I really  had  come  a long  away  awhile  ago,” 
felt  the  Turtle  in  his  heart.  “Yet  I am  surely  going  to 
steal  it.  Whenever  I decide  in  my  heart  to  do  something, 
that  very  thing  is  going  to  happen.  This  very  night  that 
thing  will  I carry  away.”  Thus  he  felt  in  his  heart.  “Not 
at  all  can  I keep  the  thought  of  our  common  possession 
out  of  my  mind.  Wonder  how  I kept  from  jamming  my 
foot  into  the  fire  ? All  the  while  was  I conscious  of  what  I 
was  doing.  Just  once  more  do  let  me  sleep  here,  for  that 
it  has  really  been  such  a long  time  since  we  have  seen 
each  other  is  why  I have  come  to  greet  you.” 
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“Kacina,  initca  icawiyAnc  menwawi‘kapa,”  ahitc1  Wl- 
sa‘kata. 

Ahatcihatcimowatc1  pac  ape‘kutanige.  Askatclna  ane- 
catcra’tcimutc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  “Kacina,  nrkana  nepagwane?” 
A'pwato'klnitc*. 

AskAtcIna  ira'ta'penAg  anAnahinuwItc*.  Anuwltc1,  ahA- 
neme‘katc‘.  lyamegu  maskutag1  pyayatc  awapipahutc*. 
“Agwini  pwawawatoyanin'.  Kacina,  nlkemute  nesikutci- 
yowe.  Agwikukago  anawi‘toyanin',”  a'ixitahatc1.  Penu- 
tcigameg  a‘pyatc*.  “Klnagw'  a'kicotahlnemiyan',  agwiga 
uwiya‘a  wlhawihAgin'.  Cewan  uwlya‘a  kemiitemkkitc',” 
a/ixitahatc1.  “Pa‘kimegu  nlhuwihuwiw'  i‘kwawAg'.”  Ona- 
pAgAmipahutc*  me^egAvl'kig*.  “Nahi',  nInAtawinepa.”  Ne- 
nIco‘katanig‘  kekya‘tcime‘tegon  anAnahicig  anepatc*. 


A'to'kitc*  metemo‘a,  “Kacina,  nocl,  mAnayapi  na‘ka 
kl‘kana ! Skwatameg1  kepicinwa.” 

“Kacina,  nl‘kane,  kekepiskawawa  sagitc1  wri'hatc1.” 

“Tcihiye',  kacitca  netecaw' ! Magwa  nekatawiwapes' !” 
ahitc*  Meci‘ka‘a. 

“ Ketesaml'kawawAgiku  i'kwawAg1.  Kapotwe  klwapesl- 
hihegog*,”  ahitc'  Wlsa‘ka‘a. 

“Agwima;  mAniku  kenatawinonenan1.  Asamitasw1  ne- 
taiyo  magwale:  Initca  magwa‘e  watcicawiyan1.” 

“Agwitca  Inicigekin'.” 

“Icetca  magwate  netecahicaw'  a’axamihanlwisayan1. 
Na‘kakutcimeg  aiyo  nlnepa.” 
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“Why,  should  you  do  that,  you  would  be  doing  the 
proper  thing,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

They  talked  on  till  late  in  the  night.  Finally  it  was 
the  Turtle  who  alone  talked.  “Why,  is  it  possible  that 
my  friend  has  fallen  asleep?”  The  other  did  not  wake. 

Then  after  that  he  took  the  thing  and  made  ready  to 
go  out.  Then  he  went  out,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
When  he  came  to  an  open  country  farther  on,  he  began 
to  hasten  on  the  run.  “I  am  taking  the  thing  away. 
Well,  I will  make  the  theft,  is  what  I said  at  the  time. 
I never  fail  to  carry  out  anything,”  was  the  feeling  in  his 
heart.  A great  way  off  now  had  he  come.  “With  con- 
fidence can  I rest,  now  that  the  thing  is  all  my  own,  and 
to  nobody  shall  I ever  lend  it.  But  it  is  possible  that  some- 
body might  steal  it  from  me,”  thus  he  felt  in  his  heart. 
“A  very  grand  time  shall  I have  making  the  women  my 
wives.”  Then  he  set  out  on  the  run  through  the  woods. 
“Now,  then,  I had  better  take  a nap.”  Where  two  great 
trees  stood  together,  there  he  laid  himself  down  and  slept. 

When  the  old  woman  awoke,  “Why,  my  dear  grand- 
child, here  is  your  friend  again  ! He  lies  in  the  doorway, 
blocking  the  passage.” 

“Why,  my  friend,  you  block  the  passage  by  which  she 
goes  out.” 

“For  goodness’  sake,  what  can  be  the  matter  with  me! 
Perhaps  I have  almost  gone  crazy,”  said  the  Turtle. 

“You  simply  spend  too  much  time  with  the  women.  In 
a short  while  they  will  set  you  crazy,”  said  Wlsa'ka. 

“Oh,  no!  it  is  really  this  medicine  of  ours.  Too  much  of 
it  have  I probably  used.  That,  no  doubt,  is  what  ails  me.” 

“ That  is  not  the  way  it  works.” 

“Then  perhaps  the  cause  of  my  acting  thus  is  that  I 
am  simply  too  swift  a runner.  Really  once  more  should 
I like  to  sleep  here.” 
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“Kacina,  wawenetw1  aiyo  winanepayAn1.* 
Atci-a-tcimowatc'  pacimeg  ape‘kutanige.  NoniAgahimegu 
kicatcimowatc1  Wisa‘kahAn  anepanitc'.  AskAtcinalk  a-A'ta- 
‘penAg  wrkemOteg1.  AnAnahlltatc  anuwltd.  A'pemipe- 
nutc1.  “Penutcimeg  Inug1  nlnepa.  Palkinllkamegu  inAne- 
tuwahiw3.  CawanAmeg  agwi  na‘k  aiyapAmi  wl'pyayanin*. 
Nlmamatcikes  anAna-i-cinan1.”  lya  na‘k  a-a-co'kAg1  slpow*. 
“Kacina,  mamatcige  penutc  a'pyayan*.  Initca  wlnAtawi- 
nepayan1  nomAga11.  Initca  niAn  a'klcihutahlnemiyan1,  klna- 
gwimegu  penutcayayanin1  5 klnagwimeg".  Initca  wlna  nAta- 
winepayan1.”  PemitAsAgAtw1  a-a-'tanig1.  AnawAtciklwite- 
tepusatc*  5 onanAnahicig  anepatc1. 


MAna  wlna  metemu  a^o'kltc1.  Awunakltc1,  aiyo‘tci ! 
MeckkahAn1.  “ Kacina,  nocl1,  mAnayap1  na‘ka  kl‘kana 
cageciga.  Kagyat  alkasAmwa  ketahlhemwaw3.” 

“Tel,  nl'ka'n6,  kagyata  keta‘kasu !” 

“Tel,  ka‘tena !” 

“Magwa‘e  mAna  wapeslhiwa.”  On1  Wlsa‘ka‘  anAnahi- 
se‘totd. 

Na‘k  a.a’tcratcimowatc*  ne'kAnikicegw1  pacimeg  alpe- 
lkutanige.  Na‘k  anepawatc*.  “Nahe',  ka'kam1  kinepa- 
pena !”  ahinitc1  Wlsa^ahAn*.  A‘kaskikohinitc‘,  a'ketcine- 
panitcimegu. 

Na'kanAnahinawItc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  Anuwltc  jppemipenutc*. 

“Nahe',  Inug  agwlnepayanin1.”  MAna‘kagahimene‘ta,  Inlye 
inAna‘kana  a/rcawenegutc1 ; oni  na‘k  a‘pAgicimug',  onlya 


“Why,  it  is  good  to  have  you  sleep  here  all  the  time.” 
They  kept  on  talking  till  late  in  the  night.  A little 
while  after  they  were  done  talking,  then  Wlsa'ka  fell  asleep. 
In  course  of  time  he  again  caught  hold  of  the  thing  to 
steal  it.  Then  he  made  ready  and  went  out.  He  went 
speeding  away.  “A  long  way  off  this  time  will  I sleep. 
Very  much  endued  with  mystery  is  the  little  creature. 
But  it  is  certain  that  never  again  will  I return.  I will 
make  sure  where  I lie  down.”  And  farther  on  he  crossed 
a river.  “Well,  it  is  certain  that  a long  way  have  I now 
come.  It  is  time  that  I thought  of  sleeping  for  a little 
while.  It  has  now  come  to  pass  that  this  thing  is  now 
all  my  own,  I can  even  count  on  it  to  give  me  power 
to  go  a long  way  off ; it  is  a thing  to  be  relied  upon. 
It  now  really  behooves  me  to  go  to  sleep.”  Across  his 
path  was  a log.  He  stopped  and  went  walking  round  it 
in  a circle ; and  then  he  laid  himself  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

Now  the  old  woman  awoke.  When  she  rose  from  her 
bed,  behold,  here  was  the  Turtle!  “Why,  my  dear  grand- 
child, here  again  is  that  friend  of  yours  lying  down.  He 
is  nearly  setting  fire  to  your  possession.” 

“Say,  my  friend,  you  are  on  the  point  of  setting  fire 
to  yourself!” 

“Halloo,  that  is  so!” 

“Perhaps  this  creature  is  getting  crazy.”  Whereupon 
Wlsa'ka  put  the  thing  away. 

Then  they  got  to  talking,  and  kept  it  up  all  day  even 
until  night.  Then  they  went  to  sleep  again.  “Come,  let 
us  hurry  and  go  to  sleep  !”  said  Wlsa‘ka.  Then  he  got 
to  snoring,  he  was  sleeping  so  hard. 

Once  more  the  Turtle  got  ready  for  the  act.  He  went 
out  and  hastened  with  speed.  “Now,  then,  this  time  I 
will  not  sleep.”  Far  out  in  yonder  direction  at  first,  and 
then  away  off  in  this  other,  was  he  carried  by  that  thing ; 
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nalka  watcikesiyag*.  Initca  magwa‘e  wIw&pAge.  “Initca 
rruigwa  a‘pwawicawiyan‘  wa'u'tcaiya'a'yapAmipyayan1.  Inu- 
gi  win  agwlnepayanin'.”  lya  na‘k  a'pyatc1,  lya  ape‘kwa- 
‘kwahineg* ; alpltcisatc‘  pelkwa‘kwaw‘.  AiyoltcI ! cowAna- 
gec  aliAgotanig1.  Wlgupyan  akalkenAgi,  asAgigwapisutc 
atetepipahutc*. 


Tna  wlna  Wlsa‘ka‘a,  a‘to‘kltc  alpApamwawasenig'  clcl- 
gwAn1.  Awapamatc1,  aiyo‘tc! ! uw!‘kanAn  a‘tetepipahonitc‘ 
tockotamwag*.  “Kacina,  nrka'n6,  ataso^An1!  KAcitca 
ketecaw*  ?” 

“ Kagyatakumegu  newapeslhiwe.  Initcameg  a‘kAnociyAn 
a‘kekanetAman‘.  AprATnawinu !” 

A-A’pi'A’mawatc'. 

“Nahe',  pa‘kini‘k  asagesiyan'.  Mama‘tcimegu  magwate 
mwapeslhiwe,  Initca  watcisagesiyan*.  Initca  wI‘penoyan'.” 

“Cl,  ka'te'na!  Sagihiya/kan1  ko‘kumesenana  wapesiyAne.” 

Ona'penutc  uwlgewag*.  Inaga  wlna  mesawkk,  ataswi- 
megu  pe‘kutanigin  ama‘kwitc'  lya  alpyatc  uwlgewag 
a'pltigatc*. 

“Inan!”  ahinetc  osImahAn  ahigutc*  caskeslta.  “Ayahaya- 
wAnan1?  Penatcimeg  a/taswipe'kutagin1  pyawa  neguti  ne- 
niwa ; wftpaginemeg11  nagwawape‘e.” 

“Kaho'l  amaiyAgowatc*  mesawi‘ka.  Pa‘ki  magwa  ama- 
‘kwima'kwiyAn'.” 
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and  then  again  towards  the  falling-down  of  the  sun,  and 
then  away  in  the  direction  whence  comes  the  cold. 
By  that  time  it  perhaps  was  coming  morning.  “It  may 
be  time  that  I am  done  with  the  act  of  always  coming 
back  to  the  place  whence  I have  started.  This  time 
am  I surely  not  going  to  sleep.”  Over  there  again  was 
he  come,  there  at  a small  grove  ; in  great  haste  then  he 
passed  into  the  little  grove.  In  this  place,  lo,  a grape- 
vine was  hanging!  The  bark  of  a linden-tree  then  he 
peeled,  and  then  he  tied  himself  by  the  neck  and  round 
in  a circle  he  ran. 

As  for  Wlsa'ka,  he  awoke  because  of  the  sound  of  a 
rattle  that  filled  the  air.  He  looked  to  see  who  it  was, 
and,  lo,  here  was  his  friend  running  round  in  a circle 
about  the  fire  of  their  lodge.  “Why,  my  friend,  don’t 
burn  yourself!  Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“It  is  certain  that  I have  almost  gone  crazy.  It  was 
only  when  you  spoke  to  me  that  I came  to  myself.  Do 
untie  the  thing  from  me.” 

He  untied  the  thing  and  took  it  off  from  him. 

“I  say,  I am  getting  pretty  badly  scared.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  maybe  I am  going  crazy,  that  is  the  reason 
I am  scared.  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.” 

“Why,  that  is  so!  You  might  scare  our  grandmother, 
if  you  go  crazy.” 

And  so  he  went  home.  And  as  for  the  brother  himself, 
he  had  had  just  so  many  nights  of  amorous  pleasure.  When 
over  there  the  Turtle  was  come,  into  his  home  he  went. 

“There  he  is!”  spoke  his  younger  brother  of  him  when 
speaking  to  the  girl.  “Where  in  the  world  have  you 
been?  As  often  as  every  night  came  around  there  ap- 
peared a man-,  and  in  the  morning  he  would  go  away.” 

“ Really ! but  guilty  sounds  the  voice  of  the  brother. 
What  a time  you  must  have  had  at  carnal  pleasure.” 
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“Kegataninrk  awitAinonan'  kemaiyAgim*.  AwitAmeg" 
wItAmonenAga13.” 

uInicawiyAne,  mo‘tci  manawunan*,  awita  giiko  inenAga13. 
Ivetepanene,  mesawi‘ke.” 

5 Ina'kwicig*. 

15.  Meci'ka  Apanatci'totc  UWlYAW1.1 

Meci‘kal  a'tAnetltc*  manetowa'*.  Kon  anuwltc*  wlmawi- 
cegitc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  Oni  Wlsa‘ka‘  Inahawitc  a‘pemwutAg*. 
Koni  niAna  Wlsa‘ka‘  amanahwutc',  tcagahwutc1  kegimes 
ahAnihiwanitciyowe  MeckkaliAn'.  Koni  Inugimeg  a'pyatc 
10  aiyapAm1  Meci‘ka‘3.  Kon  anatAg  a'totahutc1  pa/kimeg 
a/ke'tcineckimatc1  Wlsa'kahAn  uwrkanAn*.  MAnimeg  a/rci- 
matc1 : “Inina‘kamegu ! Ininahimeg3  nahina  hlniy3  Iya- 

‘pa‘ta‘3  2 nahina  nasetc*.  Inina‘tcamegu  wapinAna'pAmAtc' 
kete'kumAg'.”  Tnitca  ahinatc  uwrkanAn'  Wlsa'kahAn'. 


15  Koni‘tca  meltotc  aa^kwatc*  Wlsa‘ka‘3.  Kon  awaputci- 
nAtunahAg'  wlhina‘penAnatc'  Meci'kahAn',  uwI‘kanAniyowe. 
AmyananetAg  usImAn  awawltemagutc  IyapaAaliAn'.  Kon- 
a'penutc'  a‘pyatc  uwlgewag'. 

1 This  story  is  of  the  Turtle  at  the  time  when  he  was  prominent  among  the 
manitous,  and  its  motive  is  the  fall  of  the  Turtle  from  the  state  of  being  a great 
manitou.  The  cause  that  started  him  on  his  downward  career  was  his  incurring 
the  anger  of  the  culture-hero  who  took  on  the  form  of  a maiden  and  by  her  wiles 
lured  him  on  to  his  destruction;  and  the  cause  which  completed  his  fate  was  the 
sacrilege  he  committed  when  he  desecrated  the  sacred  bundle.  The  story  as  recor- 
ded here  has  not  a complete  ending.  It  should  tell  of  the  gift  made  by  the 
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“I  meant  only  to  give  you  some  information,  and  in 
return  you  go  and  blame  me.  I ought  not  to  have 
told  you.” 

“If  you  had  done  it,  even  though  I had  seen  you  often 
at  it,  I should  not  have  said  a thing  to  you.  I am  fond 
of  you,  brother.” 

That  is  as  far  as  (the  story)  goes. 

15.  The  Turtle  brings  Ruin  upon  Himself.1 

The  Turtle  was  gambling  with  the  manitous.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  had  to  go  out  to  pass  water.  Whereupon 
Wlsa‘ka  took  his  place  at  the  gambling.  It  so  happened 
that  they  beat  this  (person)  Wlsa‘ka  out  of  a good  deal, 
they  beat  him  out  of  all  that  the  Turtle  had  previously 
won.  It  was  about  this  time  when  back  came  the  Turtle. 
And  when  he  saw  what  they  had  done  to  him,  then  he 
gave  his  partner  Wlsa‘ka  a thorough  scolding.  In  this 
wise  he  lectured  him:  “There  it  is  again!  Verily,  that 

is  the  way  it  has  ever  been  since  the  time  that  Iyapa‘ta2 
was  slain.  Verily,  that  was  the  time  when  you  began  to 
eat  the  lice  that  dropped  into  your  food  without  your 
helping  it.”  Now  that  was  the  very  thing  he  told  his 
friend  Wlsalka. 

Whereupon  it  surely  seemed  that  Wisa‘ka  was  angered. 
And  so  he  began  from  that  time  to  seek  for  a way  to 
get  back  at  the  Turtle,  his  former  friend.  He  felt  indig- 
nant to  be  taunted  with  disrespect  about  his  younger 
brother  Iyapa‘ta.  And  so  he  went  away  and  came  to 
where  he  and  the  others  lived. 

culture-hero  to  the  Turtle,  — the  gift  of  a certain  kind  of  control  over  the  soul 
in  its  attempt  to  get  to  the  spirit-world  in  time  of  sickness. 

2 Kiyapa‘ta“  is  another  form  of  the  name.  Tcipiyaposu",  lord  of  the  spirit-world, 
is  meant. 
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InatAcicegicegicig1 ; mecanameg11  nyawugun  amyanane- 
tAg  acimegutc1.  Mamma  a-i’citahatc' : “Palki‘ka  wlna 

n!‘kanayowe ; Inugitca  agw1.  Pa‘pya‘tcitca  ananemag1  Ini 
wlhicawiwa,  kutcl11  pa‘ki  nI‘kanayowe.  Kacinagwa,  neta- 
naneta ! PiPkiga  haniw!‘kawawa  ikwawA1',  apina  aniwa- 
nemawa.  Initca'1  wlhina'penanag'.” 


Onalklweskatc'  Wlsa‘kaa.  Mecawawan  anawatc  anesa- 
tc'.  A‘ketenamawatc  utesklhan1  me‘ketenaniga  a/acihatc1. 
Onar‘kwahitc'.  Tnacigitc  a‘pyatc*  wlgiyapeg1;  cewan  agwl- 
nali  pltigatcin1,  kutcl1  a'pltigatc1  tcagiwlgiyapaheg1.1  Keya- 
hapa!  Pkwawan1,  Manonahan  acisuniwan1,  a'pltigawatcin1. 

Mana  i‘kwawa  ahitc' : “Penan1,  nock',  metanaskatw1.” 

A’A'na'kahigutc1  negut  asepahayan1  na‘ka  kutag1  ma- 
‘kwaiya  kaglnenwasenig1 ; na‘k  asapahayan1  kaglnanwa- 
cinitcin  iyapa^wahitc1.  A'kicawinitc  ahigutc1  caskeslha : 
“Nahi',  Inacimatanaskapinu.” 


A‘tcltapitc  aca‘kapitc*. 

Onawutcahegutc1  Manonahan1  tcag'  mackwa^o^ohan1 ; 
awutcahunitc  adaminala  nlcwi  on1  maskotc!saa  negut1,  on1 
ame‘kwanow'  a'tagwise'tonitc1.  Caskes!  ayawapagatc1, 
“Kacina,  pa‘kihwana  nlwawlcapene !”  aaxitahatc1.  “Agw1, 
nucl'1,  nahitcagisenyatcin  uwiya‘a  manetowag1.”  Tnahigutc1 
iPklciwAtcahegutc1.  Onaslgahamagutc  anagaheg1,  tcaga- 

i TcAgiwIgiyapaheg1,  “into  the  tiny  little  lodge;”  the  reference  is  to  the  small 
lodge  women  occupy  during  the  period  of  menstruation. 


And  there  he  lay  for  a long  while;  for  as  much  as 
four  days  was  he  in  an  ugly  mood  at  what  had  been  said 
to  him.  In  this  wise  felt  he  in  his  heart:  “Very  much 

indeed  was  he  a friend  of  mine  in  times  past;  but  now 
it  is  not  so.  A time  of  reckoning  is  yet  to  come;  ac- 
cording as  I desire,  so  shall  it  happen  to  him,  even  if  he 
has  been  such  an  intimate  friend  in  the  past.  Ah,  a 
thought  occurs  to  me!  Very  deeply  does  he  concern 
himself  about  women,  so  much  so  that  he  yearns  after 
them.  That  is  where  I shall  get  back  at  him.” 

Accordingly  went  Wlsa‘ka  away  on  a journey.  An  elk 
he  saw,  and  he  killed  it.  He  took  from  out  of  it  the 
spleen  and  a vulva  he  made.  So  then  he  became  a 
woman.  In  such  guise  he  came  to  a lodge ; but  he  did 
not  enter  there,  instead  passed  he  into  the  tiny  little 1 
lodge.  Lo,  to  his  surprise!  it  was  a woman,  MAnona  by 
name,  whose  lodge  he  had  entered. 

This  woman  said:  “Wait  an  instant,  my  little  grand- 

child, there  is  nothing  for  you  to  sit  on.”  So  she  made 
a pallet  for  the  girl  by  laying  down  one  skin  of  a small 
raccoon  and  another  skin  of  a bear  with  the  fat  still  on  ; 
one  other  small  raccoon-skin  with  the  fat  still  on  the  girl 
was  to  use  as  a rest  for  the  head.  And  when  she  had 
finished,  she  said  to  the  girl:  “All  right,  the  vacant  space 

is  now  ready  for  you  to  sit  down  on.” 

So  she  sat  down,  and  it  was  soft  where  she  sat. 

Then  MAnona  cooked  food  for  her  in  a small  copper 
kettle;  she  cooked  two  grains  of  corn  and  a bean,  and 
put  with  them  the  tail  of  a beaver.  While  the  girl  looked 
on,  “Oh,  dear  me,  I shall  be  quite  hungry!”  she  felt  in 
her  heart.  “Never,  my  dear  grandchild,  has  there  been 
one  among  the  manitous  able  to  eat  it  all.”  Thus  she 
spoke  as  she  finished  cooking  the  food  (for  the  girl).  Then 
she  poured  it  out  into  a small  bowl  for  (the  girl),  into  a 
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nagaheg'.  PyatAnAmagutc'  caskeslla,  caskesl1  awisenitc'. 
Ananeguto'pwatc*  taminaha*';  apya‘kitc‘,  anapicinitc*.  OnAs- 
kAtc  a'tcagikAskica'kAmutc*.  “MAni  ketonagAn1,”  ahinatc* 
MAnonahAn1. 


“Agwi‘wanc,  nucl‘* ! KetcagAmawAgi !” 

“Mece‘wane,  a/A'camiyAn*.” 

“Agwi,  nucl(i,  uwlya‘a  nahitcagisenyatcin*  mAnetowAg 
a^Aciwatc*.  KemAnetowipetuge,  nuclli.” 

“On,  agwitca11,”  ahinatc1  caskesl‘a. 

P^konawutcahegutc1  MAndnahan1.  Awutcahunitc*  kl- 
mutc  awapaw&pAmegutc1,  pa‘k  anowani'kwahahitc1 ! Oni 
na'ka-A'CAmetc*,  pa‘kawlsenitc‘  caskesl‘a ; a'klcisenyatc 
amenwikrputcatc*. 

A'kAtawipyatc'  mAna  Meci‘ka‘a.  Atcimegute‘e  anowa- 
nkkwahahAn  ahawinitc*  wkpyawAgameg"  notagate‘e.  As- 
kAtc1  pyatwawacinitc1.  Pltiganitc1.  “Hau!  ha11!”  ahinitc1. 
AnAnahAbinitc  awapipe‘kikenanitc  asamawAn1  wI'A-tama- 
nitc1.  U‘pwagAnimuta  apenohahayAn1. 


“Hwe6hwe‘!”  ahitc  i‘kwawa;  “kicagutciga  wlna  a‘pltci- 
SAg1  wlgiyapyan1  mAnaciginig 1 a'kiwitcatcagetcanetc1.” 
Inahitc*  metemo‘a. 

1 Wlgiyapyan1  mAnaciginig1,  “lodges  of  this  sort.”  It  is  not  lawful  for  a man 
to  linger  about  the  little  lodge  where  a woman  is  menstruating,  much  less  to  enter 
it  when  she  is  there. 
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tiny  little  bowl.  She  fetched  the  food  to  the  girl,  and 
the  girl  ate.  One  by  one  she  nibbled  the  little  grains 
of  corn  ; and  for  every  one  that  she  took  out,  there  was 
always  another  to  come  in  its  place.  But  finally  she  was 
able  to  get  away  with  them  all,  eating  them  up  bit  by 
bit.  “Here  is  your  bowl,”  she  said  to  M-vnona. 

“Oh,  no,  my  dear  grandchild!  You  have  eaten  them 
all  up!” 

“Well,  but  you  gave  them  to  me  to  eat.” 

“ My  little  grandchild,  never  has  any  one  of  the  manitous, 
as  many  as  they  are,  been  able  to  eat  them  up.  Verily, 
you  must  be  a manitou,  my  dear  grandchild.” 

“Oh,  not  at  all,”  said  the  girl  to  her. 

Thereupon  MAnona  cooked  food  for  her  in  the  regular 
way.  While  she  cooked,  she  stole  looks  at  the  girl,  and 
what  a beautiful  little  woman  she  was!  So  she  gave  her 
food  to  eat  once  more,  and  heartily  the  girl  ate ; and 
when  she  was  done  eating,  she  had  the  feeling  of  having 
had  enough  [a  satisfied  fill  inside]. 

Meanwhile  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  Turtle  to  show 
up.  Had  some  one  told  him  that  there  was  a pretty 
little  girl,  and  had  he  listened,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
have  been  on  his  way  there.  After  a while  came  the 
sound  of  his  footstep.  As  he  came  inside,  “Halloo,  hal- 
loo !”  he  said  to  them  there.  Seating  himself  comfortably, 
he  began  to  crumple  the  tobacco  in  his  hands,  that  he 
might  smoke.  The  pouch  for  his  pipe  was  the  skin  of  a 
little  baby. 

“Gracious  me!”  said  the  woman;  “but  he  surely  is  a 
mad  kind  of  lover  to  come  rushing  into  lodges  of  this 
sort,1  passing  in  among  them  and  hugging  (the  girls)  so 
tight  as  to  make  them  scream  aloud.”  Thus  spoke  the 
old  woman. 
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Meci‘ka‘a  nAnahApitc  atahitAnatcimutc1.  AskAtc  aseso- 
‘tAg  ase'kwitc*  mlkesa.  Amawl'tawatc  Inalkwawa.  “Cr, 
kewlnikas11!  Wlnesiwa  maha‘‘.  lyama  ahuwlgiyan*  manavva 
netAghkwa13.1  ManahiyakApa  lya  pyayAne,”  ahitc*  Meci‘ka‘a. 

A‘tahitAnatcimutc  aya'pAnaninitc  i'kwawAn*.  A'pe'kuta- 
nige  a-a-tcimutcimegu,  a‘penatcimeg  a’a'lpAnaninitc  ilkwa- 
wAn'.  Kakeyahimegu  tAgaw1  awapitclpenatc*.  Ona‘pwa- 
wike‘kanetag'  wlhinatcimutc1  Mecilka‘a. 

Tnaga  metemo‘a  MAnona,  anAnahicig  anepatc*. 

OnAskAtc*  Meci‘ka‘  ahinatc  i‘kwawAn' : “Ketasamiwlci- 

kuwe.  Nahagu.”  Onalkl‘kApitc  ahawinitc'  caskesihAn*. 
“NewawAnitca  naha‘kakanaw',”  ahitc  caskesl‘a. 

MaliAgiga  uskinawahAg  a'kesapiwatc'  sagitcutc1.  “Cl, 
mag\va‘e  wlhuwlhiwa  Mecilka‘a!”  ahi'o  watc*-  Ona‘penope- 
nowatc1,  paca/axenowatc'. 

“Nahi',  sagitcl,”  ahitc1  Meci‘ka‘a.  “Pa‘ki  kra-tci-a-tci- 
mopena.  Wawenetw1  wlhinatcimoyan'.” 

“Kemlcami  mAta  nateyAne,  w!tapwa‘tonanl.” 

“KAcina,  netapwetca‘l.  Nlnata  nemlcam1.” 

“KlcipyatoyAne,  Ini  wlnowiyan1.” 

Anagwatc*  Meci‘ka‘  a'pyatc  ahuwlgitc1.  Pitigatc  uwlge- 
wag  anase‘kAg  umicam1.  AnlsenAg1. 

i The  form  and  color  of  the  cowrie-shell  associate  it  with  spittle,  and  this 
fact  explains  one  reason  why  the  shell  is  a convenient  instrument  for  conjuring 
for  effect  to  take  place  within  the  body. 
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The  Turtle  had  an  easy  place  to  sit,  and  he  talked  away 
at  length.  After  a while  he  coughed  and  spat  out  a cowrie- 
shell.  The  old  woman  made  a grab  for  it.  “Mercy, 
but  you  are  filthy!  Nasty  are  these  things.  At  yonder 
place  where  I dwell  is  a lot  of  my  spittle.1  You  would  have 
much  of  it  should  you  come  there,”  thus  said  the  Turtle. 

He  kept  on  talking  until  the  young  woman  laughed. 
Into  the  night  he  talked  on,  and  all  the  while  the  woman 
kept  a-laughing.  Finally  he  began  to  nudge  her  softly 
with  the  finger.  Then  no  longer  did  the  Turtle  know 
what  to  talk  about. 

As  for  the  old  woman  MAnona,  she  made  ready  her 
pallet  to  lie  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

Presently  the  Turtle  said  to  the  woman:  “You  speak 

in  too  loud  a tone.  Speak  softly.”  Thereupon  he  moved, 
sitting  closer  to  the  girl.  “I  really  am  not  able  to  speak 
in  a low  tone,”  said  the  girl. 

There  were  present  young  men  peeping  in  from  the  out- 
side. “Ah,  maybe  the  Turtle  wants  to  get  himself  a 
bride!”  they  said  (among  themselves).  And  then  they 
began  to  leave,  going  till  they  were  all  gone. 

“I  say,  let  us  go  out  of  doors,”  said  the  Turtle.  “Then 
we  shall  talk  as  long  as  we  want.  It  is  nice  what  I have 
to  tell  about.” 

“Unless  you  go  and  fetch  your  sacred  bundle,  [otherwise] 
I will  not  believe  what  you  say.” 

“Of  course,  I am  telling  only  the  truth.  I will  go  and 
fetch  the  sacred  bundle.” 

“When  you  have  brought  it  here,  then  I will  go 
outside.” 

So  the  Turtle  took  his  departure  and  came  to  where 
he  lived.  He  entered  into  the  family  dwelling  and  went 
to  the  place  where  his  sacred  bundle  was.  He  reached 
up  and  took  it  down. 
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Oni  mesawi'k  awapAmatc  acawinitc*  ahinatc* : “Kacitca 

ketecaw*  ? KlnAtupAn*  ?” 

“Cl,  ma‘kwatcl,  mesawi‘ke.  Caski  wapAminu.  Ketepa- 
tesiwane.”  Tnahinatc  usImahAn*. 

5 “ Magwa‘e  kewapeslhiwe !”  ahinetc*  Meci‘ka‘a. 

Anuwitc*,  ahawAtotc  umicam*.  Tya  alpyatc*,  “Ina‘pya- 
toyan',”  ahinatc*  caskesihAn*. 

Anuwlnitc*.  Palkigameg  awawanesinitc*.  Ina  nape 
ilkwawa  anawAtcikotenAmawatc*  micam*.  “0n,  ketapwe !” 
10  ahinetc*.  “Klnamegu  klwawananet**  wlhawAgwane.” 


“Kaciyap*  ketecis11,  mete/mu?” 

“KAcina,  Ma‘kosi‘kwawa  netegog*  necisahAg  awapAci- 
miwatc*.” 

“Wana  hin  acisuyAn* ! Pa‘kitcamegu  wawenetw*  klson*, 
15  mete'm**.  On,  aiyo‘‘  kltahitAnatcimopena !” 

Mamya‘tcihwana  wra'tcimoyAn*.  Keklcitapwekutc*. 

“Cl‘  kahe'n**!” 


AnAnahicenowatc*.  OnAskAtc*  kApotwe  Meci‘ka‘  awapi- 
matcikAnwatc*.  “Kago11  kihApa‘kwahipena,”  ahitc  ilkwawa. 
20  AhApe‘kwahicinowatc* ; mlcamitca  ape'kwacimon*.  Inimegu 
Meci‘ka  a‘klmenatc  ameciketenanitc1.  Tnimeg  ama‘kwitc*. 
Masatcimeg  a'kAskahwatc1 ; cewana  watcitAnw*  klcima- 
‘kwitc*.  Atclpetclpetcanitc*  paci  na'kAmeg  ama‘kwitc*. 
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The  brother  saw  what  he  was  doing,  and  said  to  him  . 
“Pray,  what  are  you  doing?  Are  you  going  away  to  war?” 
“Oh,  be  still,  brother.  Be  content  only  with  watching 
me.  You  are  of  no  consequence,  anyhow.”  Thus  he 
spoke  to  his  younger  brother. 

“It  would  not  be  strange  if  you  were  crazy!”  he  said 
to  the  Turtle. 

Out  of  the  lodge  he  went,  carrying  with  him  his  sacred 
bundle.  When  he  was  come  there  at  the  place,  “I  now 
have  the  thing,”  he  said  to  the  girl. 

Then  she  went  out.  Very  beautiful  indeed  was  she. 
To  make  sure  of  the  thing,  the  woman  took  time  to  feel 
of  the  sacred  bundle  with  her  hand.  “After  all,  you  were 
telling  the  truth!”  said  she  to  him.  “Now  it  is  [quite] 
for  you  to  decide  as  to  where  we  shall  go.” 

“Pray,  what  is  your  name,  woman?” 

“Why,  Doe-Fawn  is  what  I am  called  by  my  uncles 
and  my  aunts  when  they  poke  fun  at  me.” 

“And  so  that  is  your  name!  Truly,  how  very  pretty 
your  name  is,  woman.  Oh,  here  is  a place  where  we  can 
keep  on  with  our  talk!” 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  feel  that  you  must  talk. 
You  have  already  shown  that  you  were  telling  the  truth.” 
“Why,  of  course,  that  is  so!” 

So  they  made  for  themselves  a place  to  lie  down.  Then 
after  a little  while  the  Turtle  began  to  swell  with  an 
erection  of  the  penis.  “Let  us  put  something  under  our 
heads  for  a pillow,”  said  the  woman.  So  they  lay  with 
a pillow  under  their  heads  •,  the  sacred  bundle  was  the 
pillow.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  Turtle  let  his  hand 
steal  softly  over  her  to  find  how  big  she  was  at  the  vulva. 
And  then  he  went  in  unto  her.  It  was  hard  work  before 
he  could  make  her  possible ; yet  it  was  pleasant  after  he 
was  done  with  her.  She  tickled  him  in  the  loins  and 
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Klcawlwatc  ahinatc* : “Nahi',  nawAtc! ! Niimagahi,  Ma- 

kuci'‘kwe ! Kra'tcra-tcimupena.” 


“Agwitca  nlna  kago1  icahicawiyanin',  agwi  kago1  atotA- 
manin*.  Manitca  awAs  acawiyAgwe  mametatcahiw1.  Ke- 
5 tana  wra'tcra’tcimoyAgw6 !” 

“Cl,  ka‘tena  mAniku  awasi  mametatcahiw'.”  Na'kAmeg 
ama'kwitc*.  Iniga1*  pa‘k  ahaT'kwitc*.  AskAtcimeg  alklci- 
malkwitc*.  Na‘k  acegicinowatc  inali,  a‘kugwatcatcimutc' ; 
awapatcimutcin',  ^‘kepetunananitc1.  Kageya  ahinatc* : 
10  “KAci  wltotAmAn*  atcimunAn1?  Ketanagali  kematci''.” 


“Nahl',  ponkkawinu  nomAgaA  KawAgi,  AskAtcIma- 
tcali  nalka.” 

“Kacitca1*  ketecaw'?  lNetagawata  wltapwayan1,’  kesiku- 
tciyowe.  Agwitca11  mAni  kagohikin  acegicegicineg1.” 

15  “Kinawanagw*  metatanetAmAnin1  ? Nlnatca  pa‘ki  neme- 
tatanet1.”  Nalkameg  ama/kwitc1,  Inug1  kenwacimeg  ama- 
‘kwitc'.  AwAsimeg  ahicawikutc',  mAsatcimeg  a‘klcawltcl. 
“Nahi',  klnepapena,  Ma‘kosi/lkwe.” 


Atcipetclpetcanetc1.  Kageyameg  anepatc1  Mecilka‘a. 
20  Awlcigenitciga  a'pwawit^kltc1.  ApemipAsegwItc  i‘kwawa. 
AnAtunahAg*  pemitasa'kAtw1,  amelkAg  anigunoslwinig1. 
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would  not  let  up  until  he  went  in  unto  her  again.  And 
when  they  were  done  he  said  to  her:  “I  say,  let  us  rest! 

Do,  for  a short  while,  little  Doe-Fawn  ! Let  us  spin  away 
at  some  yarns.” 

“I  really  am  never  in  the  habit  of  doing  any  such  thing 
as  that,  so  I have  nothing  to  tell  about.  Now  this  thing 
which  we  are  doing  is  surely  more  delightful.  What  good 
is  to  come  from  the  spinning  of  tales,  anyhow!” 

“Ah,  it  is  true  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  this  kind 
of  thing.”  And  so  he  went  in  unto  her  again.  By  this 
time  he  was  thoroughly  fagged  out.  After  a while  he  was 
done  with  lying  with  her.  And  as  they  lay  there  together, 
he  was  bent  on  telling  stories ; but  whenever  he  began 
a tale,  she  would  close  his  mouth  with  her  hand.  At  last 
she  said  to  him : “ What  do  you  want  with  the  stories  ? 

(If  you  could  not  keep  up  this  thing,)  then  you  had  no 
business  to  get  me  started  in  the  first  place.” 

“I  say,  let  me  alone  for  a little  while.  Do  wait,  then 
by  and  by  it  will  be  again.” 

“Pray,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?  ‘I  wish  to  speak 
the  truth,’  was  what  you  certainly  said  a while  ago.  Now 
there  is  no  sense  whatever  to  be  merely  lying  here  all 
the  time.” 

“Why,  don’t  you  take  any  delight  at  all  in  it?  As  for 
me,  I am  quite  pleased  with  it.”  So  he  went  in  unto 
her  again,  this  time  he  was  a long  while  at  it.  She 
teased  him  more  than  ever,  and  he  really  had  a hard  time 
getting  done.  “Now,  then,  let  us  go  to  sleep,  Doe-Fawn.” 
She  tickled  him  in  the  loins  and  would  not  let  him 
rest.  But  at  last  the  Turtle  fell  asleep.  She  shook  him 
hard,  but  he  did  not  wake.  Then  the  woman  made  ready 
and  rose  to  her  feet.  She  went  in  search  of  a log  fallen 
to  decay,  and  found  one  alive  with  ants.  She  brought 
it  and  placed  it  where  he  lay.  The  Turtle  slept  with  it, 
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A‘pyatotc  acegicinig  a-A-‘totc‘.  AwPpatAg*  Mecilka  a‘pe- 
katcanAg'.  Onahata‘penAg‘  mlcam  alpenutc'. 

InAga  Meci'ka1  a‘ke‘tcinepatc'.  Atolkito‘kihekutc  ahi- 
tcape‘e : “Nahi',  ma‘kwatcl  Ma‘koci'‘kwe !”  AskAtci  pa- 

‘kato^Itc'.  Wiklmenate  caskeslhAn  amaiyAgetcanatc’.  Wl- 
wapAmatc  a-rcitahatc*,  me‘ teg-wit  cl ! awapatAg'.  Ahacenu- 
nitcitcl ! kkwawAn1,  umlcam  ahacenunig  a-e-g'. 


ApAsegwItc  acacokeg*.  “Ma'kosrkweM”  ahinwatc*.  Ka- 
geyameg11  penotc  alkwakuhotAg'.  Kageyameg  alpenutc 
uwlgewag*.  A'pltigatc  a‘kugwatcimegutc  usImaliAn',  “Ka- 
cina,  Wawaneska‘e,  tatepitca  Iniye  awAtoyAniyowe?  A’a’- 
pipAgitAmAn’  ?” 

“KAnagwa,  nesl‘e.  Nipyatoku,  Inimeg  n!nAtuna‘a,  nime- 
‘kagamegu.” 

“KAcitca  icawiwAnane  a/pAgitAmAn*  ?” 

“Puniminu,  nesl‘e.  Agwima  pAgitAmanin'.  I‘kwawa  ne- 
ka‘ki‘tagwa.  Ni‘pyanawagamegu.”  A'plnahwatc1  sama- 
wAn'  tolpwakAnimutaheg  anuwltc1.  A'penutc1  mAnetowAn 
ahuwlgenitc'.  A‘pltigatc  ahitc*,  “Nahi',  kepyatcinAnatulton 
uwlya‘a  wlke'kanemAtc1  Malkoci‘kwawa  wl’hcisutc1  ?” 


“ Agwitcamegu  ke‘kanem  Akin1.” 

Na^ka'penutc1,  a‘pyatc‘  kutAgek*  wlgiyapeg1,  mAnetowi- 
wlkiyapeg'.  Pltigatc  ahitc',  “Nahi',  wInAnatu‘tonan  uwiya‘a 
Ma‘kosi‘kwa‘a  wrixisutc1  ? Nemlcam'  netawatagwa.” 
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and  it  crumbled  when  he  took  hold  of  it  with  the  hand. 
Then,  taking  up  the  sacred  bundle,  she  went  away. 

As  for  the  Turtle,  he  was  fast  asleep.  Something  kept 
waking  him,  and  he  would  always  say:  “Oh,  be  quiet,  little 
Doe-Fawn  !”  After  a while  he  grew  wide  awake.  Wishing 
to  pass  his  hand  gently  over  the  girl,  he  began  to  feel, 
and  the  touch  of  the  body  was  strange.  Thinking  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  look  upon  her,  lo!  it  was  a chunk 
of  wood  he  was  looking  at.  Behold ! the  woman  was 
gfone,  and  so  was  his  sacred  bundle. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  whistled.  “O  Doe-Fawn!”  he 
called.  At  last  he  shouted,  sending  his  voice  afar.  Then 
finally  he  set  out  for  home.  As  he  entered  [within]  he 
was  asked  by  his  brother,  “Well,  Mischievous,  where  is 
that  thing  you  carried  off  a while  ago?  Have  you  gone 
and  thrown  it  away?” 

“Not  at  all,  my  little  brother.  I will  surely  bring  it  back, 
I am  going  on  a hunt  for  it  now,  and  I shall  surely  find  it.” 

“Pray,  what  may  have  possessed  you  to  have  thrown 
it  away?” 

“Do  stop  talking  to  me,  my  little  brother.  I have  not 
thrown  it  away,  I assure  you.  A woman  has  hidden  it 
from  me.  And  I shall  bring  her  also.”  So,  putting 
tobacco  into  the  pouch  which  held  his  pipe,  he  went  out 
of  the  lodge.  He  went  away  to  where  a manitou  dwelt. 
He  went  inside  and  said,  “I  say,  I have  come  to  ask 
if  you  know  of  anybody  who  perchance  goes  by  the  name 
of  Little  Doe-Fawn?” 

“I  do  not  know  her  at  all.” 

He  went  away  again,  and  came  to  another  dwelling, 
to  a manitou  dwelling.  He  went  inside  and  said,  “I  say, 
I wish  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  one  with  such  a name 
as  Doe-Fawn?  She  took  my  sacred  bundle  and  carried 
it  away  with  her.” 
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u IvAnagwAmeg  agwi  kelkanemAgin  uwlya  Inicisutc1.” 


Na‘kAmeg  a'penutc*,  a‘pyatcl  kutAgeg*  wigiyapeg1,  mA- 
netowi  wigiyapeg1.  A‘pltigatc  ahitc1,  “Nahi7,  kepyatcinA- 
natu‘ton  uwiya‘a  Ma‘kosi‘kwata  wli'cisutc1?  Nemlcam1 
netawatagwa.” 

“KAnagwa  agwi  ke'kanemAgin  uwlya  Inicisutc1.  KAcina, 
Inaga  kelkanematuge ; ke‘tci  manetowa.  Itepi  kl‘a,  klha- 
tcimuhegwa.  Ke‘kanematuge.  On,  wlnagutc1  tcagike‘ka- 
netAmwa  kagoli,  tcagi  keklcihegunana.” 

Pa'kigameg  a'a-lkAnlhitcl  Meci‘ka‘a,  kenwacitcameg 
a'pwawlsenitc1.  Anagwatc  a‘pyatc!  ke'tcimAnetowAn  ahu- 
wlgenitc1.  A'pltigatc  ahitc1,  “Nahi7,  kepyatcinAnatu‘tone 
uwiya‘a  Ma‘kosi‘kwa‘a  wri'cisutc1.  KeTanemAtetca11  klwl- 
tAmawitcamegu.  Nemlcam1  netawAtagwa.” 


“ KAnagw*.  Agw1  ke‘kanemAgin  uwiya  Inicisutc1.  KAna- 
gwameg  uwiya‘a.  Tcagi  nekeTanemawAg1  mAnetowAg1, 
agwitca  uwiya  Inicisutcin1.” 

A'penutc1.  lya  ahAneme'katc  ame'kwanematc  uwl'ka- 
nAn1  Wisa'kahAn1.  “KAcinagwa,  Inatca  ni'kana!  Ahawi- 
tcitca  nlla.  KaskiwawAnanemasa  nl‘kana.  ‘A‘e,  Itepi  nl‘a 
ahuwlgitc1.  Nl'kanagutc1,  nlwItAmagwama.  InaTcitahatc1. 
Itepahatc  ahuwlgenitc1.  A'pyatc  a‘j5Itigatc‘.” 


“Ha11!”  ahigutc1  Wlsa'kaliAn1.  “ ATwamAtamowAnan1,” 
ahigutc1  Meci‘kala. 

“KAnagwa,  nl‘kane.  NeklcipAnatcihekop1.” 
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“Not  at  all  do  I know  of  any  one  with  such  a name 
as  that.” 

He  went  away  again,  and  came  to  another  dwelling, 
to  a manitou  dwelling.  He  went  inside  and  said,  “I  say, 
I have  come  to  ask  you  if  there  is  anybody  who  would 
likely  go  by  such  a name  as  Doe-Fawn?  She  took  my 
sacred  bundle  and  carried  it  away  with  her.” 

“Not  at  all  do  I know  of  anybody  with  such  a name 
as  that.  Yet  that  one  over  there  might  know  about  her, 
he  is  a great  manitou.  I would  have  you  go  there,  and 
he  will  tell  you.  He  probably  knows  about  her.  Why, 
he  is  the  one  who  knows  everything,  he  created  us  all.” 
In  the  mean  while  the  Turtle  was  becoming  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones,  for  it  was  a long  time  since  he  had  eaten 
food.  So  he  went  away  and  came  to  where  the  great 
manitou  lived.  He  entered  [within]  and  said,  “I  say,  I have 
come  to  ask  you  if  there  is  anybody  who  would  likely  go 
by  such  a name  as  Doe-Fawn.  If  you  know  her,  I should 
like  to  have  you  tell  me.  She  took  my  sacred  bundle  and 
carried  it  away  with  her.” 

“No,  not  at  all.  I don’t  know  of  anybody  who  goes 
by  that  name.  No,  there  is  not  any  one  at  all.  I know 
all  the  manitous,  but  there  is  nobody  of  that  name.” 

So  he  went  away.  Over  there  as  he  went  travelling 
along  he  happened  to  think  of  his  friend  Wlsa‘ka.  “Now 
I have  it,  it  is  my  friend!  To  him  will  I go.  Surely 
will  my  friend  not  fail  to  know  her.  Yes,  thither  will  I 
go,  where  he  lives.  Being  a friend  of  mine,  of  course  he 
will  tell  me.”  In  such  wise  did  he  feel  in  his  heart.  So 
he  went  away  to  the  place  where  (Wlsa‘ka)  lived.  When 
he  was  come,  he  passed  inside. 

“Welcome!”  Wlsa‘ka  said  to  him.  “You  must  have 
been  sick,”  the  Turtle  was  told. 

“Not  at  all,  my  friend.  They  have  brought  ruin  upon  me.” 
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“ Wana<a?” 

“I‘kwawa.  Nemlcam*  netawAtagwa.  Tnitca  watcipyayan' 
winAnatu'tonan  uwiya‘a  wlke^anematc'  Ma‘kosi‘kwala  wrr- 
cisutc'.” 

“KAnagwa  ke'kanemagin  uwiya  Inicisutc'.  MahAg*  wlna 
netAsawAg'  netaiyag*,  MalkosesahAg*  netenawAg*.  Ke‘ka- 
nemapitca  Inig*  pAnatcihe‘ke.  MawapAm*.  Wawanes- 
kahiwAg'.” 

w He^e'*,  wana  nkkana  ! Inatcamegu  nepAnatciheguya- 
hapa!”  Inawapicitahatc*.  Onamaw&pamatc*,  awltamegutc 
uwkkanAn'. 

“Nahi',  mahAgi.  NAtawiwapAmk” 

AwapAmatc'.  Tna‘tcl  umlcam'.  A‘tcakeskatanig*.  AiyA- 
ne‘klhimeg  anatAg*.  Awapimaiyutc*. 

Anase‘kawutc  asAganowanitc'.  “ Kewanotcinawamiyapi- 
yowe  neslma1  awawItAmawiyAn'.” 

“ Hiye' ! Kata,  nllka'ne,  AsamihkkAn* !” 

“Agwiku  wrA’samihenanin*.”  Awapa‘kag‘,  nepisa1  a‘pa- 
gatAmeg1.  InatAcipAgicig'.  KApotwe  am u‘ kite1,  Ina1'  ml- 
sa‘kun  anlmAtAg". 


“Nahe',  Iniku  wIcawiyAiV.  NecisahAg1  na‘ka  neklhAg1 
klhAmwahAmwukog1.  Anetakii  agw1  wihAmwu‘kin*.  Klne- 
skinakog  amyacinakusiyAn1.  Ini',  a‘klciwlt Amonan1. ” 


IntOkwitc*. 
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“Who?” 

“A  woman.  She  took  my  sacred  bundle  and  went  away 
with  it.  For  that  reason  have  I come,  that  I might  ask 
you  if  you  know  of  anybody  who  would  go  by  such  a 
name  as  Doe-Fawn?” 

‘Not  at  all  do  I know  of  any  one  of  that  name.  But 
I have  some  pet  animals  here,  and  I call  them  Little- 
Fawns.  Yet  I do  not  know  how  they  could  cause  you  harm. 
Go  look  at  them.  They  are  naughty  little  creatures.” 

“Alas,  it  must  have  been  my  friend!  Fie  is  the  one 
who  must  have  caused  my  ruin!”  Thus  he  began  to  feel 
in  his  heart.  So  he  went  to  look  at  the  fawns,  and  his 
friend  came  along  as  company. 

“Well,  here  they  are.  Take  a look  at  them.” 

So  he  looked  at  them.  Lo  ! and  there  was  his  sacred 
bundle.  It  had  been  trampled  and  kicked  quite  into  shreds. 
Only  a little  bit  was  left  for  him  to  see.  Then  he  began 
to  weep. 

(Wisa'ka)  went  up  to  him  and  took  him  by  the  tail. 
“You  stung  me  with  insult  at  the  time  when  you  taunted 
me  about  my  younger  brother.” 

“Woe  is  me!  Don’t,  my  friend,  be  too  cruel  with  me!” 

“Of  course  I will  not  be  too  cruel  with  you.”  Then 
he  gave  (him)  a fling,  throwing  as  if  to  hit  a pond.  And 
there  was  where  (the  Turtle)  landed.  In  a little  while  he 
came  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  there  above  the  mossy 
scum  which  lay  over  the  water. 

“Now,  that  is  the  way  it  shall  be  with  you.  My  uncles 
and  my  aunts  will  often  use  you  for  food.  But  some  of 
them  will  not  eat  of  you.  They  will  loathe  you  because 
of  your  ugly  look.  So  then,  I have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  you.” 

That  is  the  (end  of  the  story). 
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1 6.  Meckwa'kIiiag  A‘pyAnutawawatc‘  Wisa1kAhan1.1 

Negutwacig**  Meckwa‘klneniwAg*  negutenw1  ama.wiwS.pA- 
mawatc*  W Isa'kaliAn1,  watcikesiyanigic*.  Mecemeg  ahAne- 
mipaponlwatc*.  Ina  neguta  a‘pyanotAmowatc  Anagwa1' 
alkipisanitc*.  MAni  aciponaskanitc  Inapapame'kawatc*. 
Nyananw*  klcipeme‘kawatc‘,  Ini  na‘k  a‘klpisanitc*.  Ina- 
lkowi  pyayat**  ameltahokutc‘,  Ina1*  ata‘penatc*.  Ini  na‘ka 
neguta  a‘pyanutAmowatc  a‘k  apaskyawAgeskanig* ; mAni 
a/to'kanoskanig*  mAni  acikeposkanig*.  Aiyo1*  na‘k  a‘ke- 
pAnoskanig*  nyiiw*  a'peme'kawatc*.  Na‘k  apa‘kAnoskanig* 
a‘kuwi  pyayata  ^pltcinkkisatc* ; na‘k  a‘keposkanig*,  ini 
na‘ka  negut  ata‘penatc*.  Initca1*  cask  anyawiwatc*. 


Ina  a‘pyanotAmowatc*,  alkwitc  asen  atcItApinitc*  Wlsa- 
‘kahAn' ; awapitepanitc*.2  “ Necisahetige,  kagoh*  ketutci- 
pyapwa !” 

“(Ae,”  ahrcrwatc'.  Oni  negutlna,  “ Wlgakikawinenlwi- 
yan*  watcipyayan'.” 

“SAnAgAtw',  necise,  HAtotAmawiyAn*.  Inatca‘*  cegwa‘kwa 
kutcl,  kenwac*  me‘tusanenlhiwa ; 3 cewana  a-eg*  nepwa. 
Na‘ka  meckwawa‘kwa,  kenwac*  me‘tusanenlhiwa ; cewana 
a-e’gi  kapotwe  nepwa.” 

Na‘kAmeg  a'kAnawitc  Ina  neniwa : “ Initcameg**  watci- 

pyayan*, wlgakigame‘tusanenlwiyan*.” 

1 This  narrative  is  but  another  version  of  a familiar  story  known  to  other  Algon- 
kin  tribes.  It  is  the  account  of  the  visit  of  four  men  to  the  culture-hero  at  his 
distant  home,  and  of  how  each  obtained  what  he  asked  for.  The  visit  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  long  after  the  culture-hero  had  departed  from  this  world.  It 
is  not  stated  in  the  text,  but  the  place  of  the  home  is  at  the  frozen  north. 
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1 6.  The  Red-Earths  went  to  where  Wisa'kA  was.1 

Six  Red-Earth  men  once  went  on  a visit  to  see  Wisa'ka, 
the  way  was  towards  the  source  of  the  cold.  Many  times 
by  the  way  they  stopped  for  camp.  Over  there  in  a certain 
place  where  they  arrived,  the  stars  fell  from  above.  It 
was  here,  after  the  stars  ceased  falling  (from  the  sky),  that 
they  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  a space.  After  five 
had  gotten  across,  then  again  (the  stars)  began  to  fall.  And 
then  he  who  was  the  last  to  come  was  struck  by  (a  star), 
and  there  he  died.  And  then  in  another  place  some- 
where they  came  to  where  the  earth  was  cracked  apart 
and  in  motion  to  and  fro  5 here  it  would  open  apart  (and) 
close  up  again.  In  this  place,  when  it  moved  up  and 
closed  again,  four  passed  over.  And  when  it  opened  out 
and  moved  away,  then  he  who  came  last  fell  through  into 
the  space ; and  when  it  moved  up  and  closed  again,  then 
one  more  was  dead.  And  so  there  remained  but  four 
of  them. 

When  there  they  were  come,  on  the  top  of  a rock  was 
seated  Wlsa‘ka;  his  hair  was  white.2  "•Oh,  my  uncles, 
for  some  purpose  have  you  come!” 

“Yes,”  they  said.  Then  one  of  them,  “That  I may  live 
forever  is  the  reason  why  I have  come.” 

“It  is  hard,  my  uncle,  what  you  have  asked  of  me. 
There  is  the  pine,  for  example,  a long  time  it  lives ; 3 and 
then  it  also  dies.  Likewise  the  cedar,  for  a long  while 
it  lives;  and  then  in  the  course  of  time  it  also  dies.” 

And  then  again  the  man  spoke:  “For  that  very  reason 
have  I come,  that  forever  I may  live.” 

2 Awapitepanitc',  “he  was  white-headed,”  one  way  of  saying  he  had  white  hair. 

8 Me‘tusanenlhiw",  “without  covering  (for  the  feet)  he  walks  (upon  the  earth) 
as  a man,”  — a phrase  with  various  meanings,  according  to  the  context ; such  as 
“he  is  alive,  is  mortal,  he  lives,  he  is  a person.” 
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“ Klmlnene  wlgakigame'tosaneniwiyAn1,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa. 
Oni  Wlsa‘kahAn  a‘tagenAgutc‘,  lna‘tcl,  ku'kusen  aa'tag1. 

Ini  na‘ka  kutAg  ineniwa  a‘kAnawitc‘ : “NlnAga,  nene- 

gwa,  watcipyayan1  wlhinenlwiyan1,  wlmaiyomaiyohAg1  nltci- 
me'tosaneniwAg'.” 

“Ha11,  Ini  wrrcigenw1,”  ahigutc1  Wlsa‘kahAn;. 

Ini  na‘ka  kutAg  a'kAnawitc1 : “NlnAga,  nenegwa,  watci- 

pyayan1 wlnf^kiliAg1  inltcipahAg1,  wl‘pwawiklwiklsatusayan 
anAtonahwAg1  mltcipahAg1,  papegwa  nwawiyanin1  wlme- 
‘kawAg1.” 

“Hau,”  ahigutc1  Wlsa‘kahAn‘.  “Ini  wrrcigenw1.” 

O Initca11  na‘ka  kutAga : “ Nlnaga,  nenegwa,  watcipya- 

yan1 winahuwiwiyan1.” 

“Initca11  wrrcigenw1,”  ahigutc1  Wlsa'kaliAn1. 

“ Kacina,  necisahetige,  kegasAgunaskapwa  a‘pyanotawi- 
yagwe?”  Wlsa‘kaa  ahapihAg  Atositap1;  ape^aw1  asoghtotc1. 
Askotag  afpAgitAg^  a/A’tchtanig  otositap1.  “MAnitca  a-r- 
citca'konohig1  watclyagwe.” 


Wapusawatc  a‘penuwatc‘.  Cask  ape‘taw'  tinepawatc1. 
W&pAnig1  ka‘ten  Ina  a/pyawatc1  watclwatc1. 

Mana  neniwa  wlnesatc1  me‘tosaneniwali,  ka'tenAmegu 
Ina/rcigenig1. 

MAna  na'ka  neniwa  mltcipaha11  winu‘kihatc‘,  papegwa 
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“Then  I will  make  you  that  you  live  forever,”  said 
Wlsa‘ka.  Whereupon  by  Wlsa'ka  was  he  touched  with 
the  hand,  and,  lo,  a granite  rock  was  there. 

And  so  then  another  man  spoke:  “As  for  me,  oh,  my 
nephew,  I come  because  I wish  to  become  a brave,  be- 
cause I wish  to  make  the  nations  of  my  time  weep  with 
lamentation  (after  I have  gone  against  them).” 

“Very  well,  that  is  the  way  it  shall  be,”  he  was  told 
by  Wlsa'ka. 

And  then  another  spoke:  “As  for  me,  oh,  my  nephew, 

I come  because  I wish  to  know  an  easy  way  of  killing 
game,  that  I may  not  tramp  aimlessly  about  over  the 
country  with  toil  and  effort  when  I am  on  the  hunt  for 
game,  that  as  soon  as  I have  gone  out  of  doors  I may 
find  the  creatures.” 

“Very  well,”  he  was  told  by  Wlsa‘ka.  “That  is  the 
way  it  shall  be.” 

And  so  there  was  yet  another:  “As  for  me,  oh,  my 
nephew,  I come  because  I want  to  know  the  power  of 
getting  a wife.” 

“That  is  the  way  it  shall  be,”  he  was  told  by  Wlsa‘ka. 

“Now,  oh,  my  uncles,  how  many  days  did  you  spend 
on  the  way  while  you  were  coming  to  me?”  Wlsa‘ka 
then  took  the  cord  from  off  his  moccasin ; and  at  the 
middle  he  tied  a knot.  Then  into  the  fire  he  threw  (the 
cord) ; in  the  burning  was  the  moccasin-cord  shrunk. 
“Truly,  so  is  the  distance  shortened  from  (the  place)  whence 
you  came.” 

Then  off  they  started  on  their  journey  home.  Only  at  a 
place  halfway  home  they  slept.  Then  in  the  morning  truly 
were  they  come  to  the  place  whence  they  had  started. 

Now,  for  the  man  who  wished  that  he  might  slay  the 
enemy,  verily,  it  truly  turned  out  that  way. 

And  also  for  the  man  who  desired  that  he  might  know 
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nwawltcin1 *  pecegesiwa1',  ma‘kwahiga‘  tcaga-i-cigenitc!  ml- 
tcipaha*'. 

Na'ka  m.\na  ineniwa  i‘kwawa‘*  wlnahuwlwitc’,  kutcl, 
amenwanematcin*  caski  negutenw*  alkAnonatc* ; papegwa 
5 ana^omegutc*. 


I 7.  WlSA'KA  A’A'TESO'KASUTC1.1 

Wlsa‘ka  na‘k  usImahAn1  Klyapa'ta  o'komeswawAn'  Me- 
sa‘kAmigo‘kwawAn  ■ ahuwlgewatc1.  A‘peminesawatc‘  ma- 
netowa11.  Asagesiwatc1  mAnetowAg1.  Inip  a'tepowawatc' 
niAnetowAg* ; ape‘tawi  klcegw*  a/tAcitepowawatc*.  Ona‘te- 
10  powag  anAtometc1  Mesatkamigolkwaa.  “ WatcinAtome- 
nage,”  ahinetc1  Mesalkamigo‘kwawa,  “me'tosaneniwAg 3 
Tnasagesiwatc1.  MahAg1  kocisemAg  nltcagihegonanag*. 
Negutitca1*  kenAtotamonepen3.” 


1 The  theme  of  the  following  story  is  the  struggle  of  the  culture-hero  to  subdue 
the  manitous  and  make  the  world  ready  for  the  people  who  are  to  come  after.  It 
is  the  most  sacred  myth  of  the  Foxes ; and  with  the  Sauks  it  is  the  myth  on  which 
rests  the  midewiwin , a religious  society  which  preserves  the  most  sacred  forms  of 
religious  worship.  It  is  in  two  parts : first,  the  struggle  of  the  culture-hero  with 
the  manitous,  in  which  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  flood,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
manitous,  are  the  leading  events;  second,  the  pacification  of  the  culture-hero  by  the 
manitous,  and  the  restoration  of  peace,  preliminary  to  setting  the  world  in  order  for 
a home  of  the  people. 

The  myth  is  really  a form  of  rhapsody  in  which  is  dramatically  recited  the 
successive  incidents  leading  up  to  the  setting  of  the  world  in  order,  to  live  in. 
The  myth  as  here  recorded  is  rather  faulty  in  several  particulars : in  the  first  place, 
it  was  told  too  hurriedly,  and  consequently  is  too  brief;  even  though  it  contains  all 

the  leading  elements  and  main  episodes,  it  nevertheless  lacks  in  matters  of  detail 
and  in  some  interesting  subordinate  incidents;  again,  the  symbolism  of  which  the 
myth  is  so  full  is  often  controlled  with  so  much  restraint  that  it  requires  more 
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an  easy  way  of  killing  game,  just  as  soon  as  he  would 
go  forth  from  his  lodge,  behold,  there  were  deer,  and 
bears,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  food-animals. 

And  for  the  man  who  longed  to  know  the  power  of 
getting  women  for  wives,  why,  whenever  he  fell  in  love 
with  them,  only  once  had  he  to  speak  to  them ; straight- 
way were  they  captured  by  him. 


17.  The  Story  of  Wisa^A.1 

Wlsalka  and  his  younger  brother  Kiyapa‘ta,  and  their 
o-randmother  Mother-of-All-the-Earth,2  were  then  abiding 

o 

at  home.  (The  boys)  went  wandering  about  slaying  the 
manitous.  Then  afraid  became  the  manitous.  And  then 
they  say  that  a council  did  the  manitous  hold ; midway 
in  the  sky  was  the  place  where  they  held  the  council. 
And  to  the  council  was  asked  Mother-of-All-the-Earth. 
“The  reason  why  we  have  asked  you  to  come,”  was  what 
was  said  to  Mother-of-All-the-Earth,  “is  that  the  people3 
have  now  become  alarmed.  These  grandsons  of  yours 
will  kill  us  all  off.  Now,  truly,  one  do  we  beg  of  you  to 
give  up  to  us.” 


than  the  mere  translation  to  bring  out  the  interpretation ; and,  finally,  intentional 
omission  is  made  of  certain  words,  meaningless  in  themselves  when  standing  alone, 
but  when  used  in  this  myth,  in  prayers,  and  in  all  sacred  discourse,  render  a word 
or  phrase  or  sentence  serious  and  holy.  The  words  are  really  variations  and 
repetitions  of  a single  word,  and  they  are : note,  notci,  note!,  notce,  notcinotc, 
notcinotc!,  notcinotce,  notcinotcinotcl,  notcinotcinotce.  They  come  in  as  refrains 
constantly  re-occurring,  and  produce  a rhythmic  effect  in  the  recitation  of  the  whole 
myth,  — an  effect,  however,  that  becomes  very  monotonous.  They  are  all  purposely 
omitted  here,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  with  a corre- 
sponding English  equivalent. 

2 Mesa‘kAmigo‘kwaw",  literally  “the  woman  of  all  the  earth,”  but  it  has  the 
meaning  of  “the  mother  of  the  earth,”  or  “mother-earth,”  and  is  the  name  of  this 
earth  upon  which  the  people  live. 

3 Me'tusaneniwAg1,  “people,  mortals;”  but  the  reference  is  to  the  manitous  who 
are  referred  to  as  of  human  form  and  nature. 
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“ItiAga'1  mageginega  agwi  kanagwa;  ina'klcawltc1.  Awita 
kackolpenaciyakago‘a.  Inayatuge  tcagecihita  ami  kacko- 
‘penAnagwe.” 


Kacinaa  Wlsa'ka  a‘ki‘ke‘kanetAg  a'tepowanetc1. 

5 Klcitepowawatc1  niAnetowAg1,  ini  na‘k  amawAtcimetc 
a'klnAtotlnetc'.  Oni  Wlsa‘kaa  na‘k  osImAn1  Klyapa'tahAn 
a'tAgwinAtometc'.  “Nahe'1,  mAnetotige,  kl‘kiwiwapAtapena 
kosenan  KecamAnetowa  ota'kim1.  Klnana  klcigiyAgwe  wa- 
tapAg*  kihapena,  wlnwawa  maliAg1  kesImahenanAg1  a'pAge- 
10  cimug1  wlhawAg'.  Nahi',  tcag  ahuslmahetlyagwin1,  awasi 
kicigita  watapAg'  wri-ciwltcawawa ; waslmahemitaga  a‘pAgi- 
cimug1  wlhiciwltcawawa.” 


Onawapusawatc1,  watapAgic  ahawatc1.  Wisa‘kaa  wata- 
pAg ahiciwltcawatc1,  Kiyapa‘tahaga  a‘pAgicimug  ahiciwl- 
15  tcawatc*. 

Wisa‘ka‘a  witamatcin1  nanegut  ahAnemi'a’skukanitc'. 
Peteg  ahinapitc1,  ahAnemitclhi‘A*ne‘klhinitcl  witamatcin1 ! 
Negutinaga  ahitc1 : “PAgususagu,  ninawAtciwigatApito  ne- 
tusitap*.” 


20  Na‘ka  peteg  ahinapitc1,  a‘pwawinawatc‘  nawAtcisogi‘to- 
nitcin  utusitap*.  Na‘ka  peteg  ahinapitc1  Wisa‘ka‘a,  caskitci 
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“As  for  the  one  who  is  big,  it  is  idle  (of  you  to  ask 
him  of  me) ; for  already  [now]  has  he  attained  to  the  ful- 
ness of  his  power.  It  would  not  be  within  your  might  to 
accomplish  anything  whatsoever  with  him.  But  it  is  per- 
haps possible  that  with  the  one  who  is  small  you  may 
attain  a fulfilment.” 

Now,  Wlsa‘ka  knew  full  well  that  a debate  in  council 
was  going  on  about  (himself  and  his  younger  brother). 

After  the  manitous  had  ended  their  council,  they  then 
assembled  [together]  in  response  to  another  mutual  sum- 
mons. And  Wlsa‘ka  and  his  younger  brother  Klyapa'ta 
were  both  asked  to  be  present.  “Now,  oh,  ye  manitous, 
we  are  going  to  journey  about  and  view  the  land  of  our 
father  the  Great-Manitou.  Those  of  us  who  are  now 
grown  to  full  maturity  shall  go  towards  the  place 
whence  comes  the  morning,  while  these  our  younger 
brothers  shall  themselves  go  towards  the  place  of  the  going- 
down  of  the  sun.  Now,  as  many  of  you  as  are  brothers 
together,  the  bigger  shall  join  with  them  that  are  going 
toward  the  source  of  the  morning  5 and  he  who  is  a 
younger  brother  shall  join  the  company  of  them  that  are 
going  towards  the  going-down  of  the  sun.” 

And  so  off  they  started  walking,  towards  the  source 
of  the  morning  they  went.  Wlsa‘ka  was  with  them  that 
went  towards  the  place  of  the  dawn,  while  Klyapa'ta  was 
with  them  that  went  towards  the  going-down  of  the  sun. 

They  that  Wlsa'ka  accompanied  kept  dropping  out  one 
by  one  along  the  course  of  their  way.  As  rearward  he 
looked,  lo,  how  few  on  the  way  were  they  in  whose  com- 
pany he  went!  And  one  of  them  said:  “Walk  you  on 

ahead.  I wish  to  stop  to  tie  my  moccasin-string.” 

And  when  again  he  looked  behind,  he  did  not  see  him 
that  stopped  to  tie  his  moccasin-string.  And  at  another 
time  when  rearward  looked  Wlsa‘ka,  lo,  there  were  now 
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amcinitc*  wltamatcin'!  Oni  negutlnin* : “PAgususag**,”  ahi- 
guwatc*;  “ nlnawAtciwIgatapit0  netositap'.”  Inahiguwatc*. 

Na‘ka  peteg  ahinapitc*,  caskitcl  anegutlhinitc*  pamiwlta- 
matcin*.  “Pagususanu,”  ahigutc*-,  “nlnawAtciwIgatapit0  ne- 
5 tositap*,”  ahigutc*  Inin*. 

Na‘ka  peteg  ahinapitc*,  a/pwawinawatc*  Inin*  kutAgAn*. 
“Nahe'*,  mametcina  Inama  amagwa'klwig*  nlmawiketc',” 
a'i’citahatc*.  Aya‘pwawipyanutAg*  magwa‘klwinig',  a‘kaske- 
Ctawatc  osImahAn*  Klyapa'tahAn* : “Nesesa,  Masenapina,1 
10  Inanepeyane* !”  Inahigutc  usIniAn*. 


A^wawike^anematc  altAnwatAminigwan',  a‘klwiketcike- 
tcisatc  amAgwa'klwinigin.  Amawiketcisatcimeg  amAgwa'kl- 
winigin*.  Na‘kAmeg  awawltegutc  osImAn1 : “Masenapina, 
nesesa,  Inanepeyane* !”  Oni  kutAg  amAgwa‘kiwinig  ama- 
15  wigetcisatc*,  a‘kaske‘tawatc  osImahAn  awawltegutc* : “Ma- 

senapina, nesesa,  Inanepeyane* !”  Inahigutc*.  A‘pwawike- 
‘kanematc  a‘tAnwatAminigwan*.  Oni  na‘ka  kutAg  amA- 
gwa‘klwinig  am  a wigetcisatc*.  Na'kAmeg  awawltegutc  osI- 
mAn', tAgawimeg  alkaske‘tawatc  ahAneminane‘kowanitc* ; 
20  on  askAtcIma  a'poninotagusinitc*. 


Ona‘ponikaske‘tawatc  osImAn*.  “E‘,  kago  ina‘penawa 
neslma‘a!”  au-citahatc*.  A‘ponikaske‘tawatc  osImahAn',  ina- 


' Another  name  of  the  culture-hero. 
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but  two  of  them  in  whose  company  he  went!  And  by 
one  of  them,  “Walk  you  on  ahead,”  he  and  the  other 
were  told;  “I  wish  to  stop  to  tie  my  moccasin-string.” 
Thus  he  and  the  other  were  told. 

And  then  again  when  rearward  he  looked,  lo,  there 
remained  but  one  other  in  whose  company  he  went.  “Walk 
you  on  ahead,”  he  was  told  by  him;  “I  want  to  stop  to 
fix  my  moccasin-string,”  he  was  told  by  this  other. 

And  then  once  more  when  rearward  he  looked,  he  did 
not  see  the  other.  “And  now,  I will  go  only  as  far  as 
yonder  mountain  and  get  a look  (at  the  place)  over  be- 
yond,” was  the  thought  he  had  in  his  heart.  But  before 
he  came  to  the  mountain,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
younger  brother  Klyapa‘ta : “Oh,  my  elder  brother,  Ma- 

senapina,1 now  am  I dying!”  Ihus  was  he  told  by  his 
younger  brother. 

But  as  he  knew  not  whence  came  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  he  went  running  from  the  top  of  one  hill  to  the 
top  of  another  to  look  over  beyond  them  all.  And  so 
he  ran  up  the  mountains  and  looked  over  beyond.  And 
then  once  more  he  was  called  upon  by  his  younger  brother : 
“O  Masenapina,  my  elder  brother,  now  am  I dying!”  And 
when  he  went  running  up  another  mountain  and  looked 
over  beyond,  he  then  heard  the  sound  of  his  younger 
brother’s  voice  calling  to  him:  “O  Masenapina,  my  elder 

brother,  now  am  I dying !”  Thus  was  he  told.  But  he 
did  not  know  whence  came  the  sound  of  his  voice.  And 
so  up  another  mountain  he  went  running,  and  looked 
over  beyond.  Once  more  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
younger  brother,  barely  could  he  hear  Klyapa‘ta,  for  the 
sound  of  his  voice  was  moving  away  in  the  distance ; and 
by  and  by  it  became  silent. 

And  then  he  no  longer  heard  the  voice  of  his  younger 
brother.  “Alas,  something  baneful  has  befallen  my  younger 
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‘penutc  ahuwlgitcic*.  Inapyayatc  ahuwlgewatc1,  kawAgitci 
a‘pwawipyanitc  osImAn1 ! On  apiwitamatcin  amawinana- 
tu‘tawatc  ahuwlgenitc* : “Agwi  ke'kanemAtcin*  neslma 

acawigwan1  ?” 


“Agwimegu  notagayanin  acawigwan1,”  ahigutc1. 

KutAgAni  na‘k  amawinanahktawatc1 : “Agwi  kelkane- 

niAtcin1  neslma  acawigwan1?”  ahinatc1. 

“Agwimegu  notagayanin  acawigwan1,”  ahigutc1. 

Ini  na‘ka  kutAgAn  amawinanatu‘tawatc‘  witamanitcin 
iyowe : “Agwi  ke'kanemAtcin1  neslma  acawigwan1?” 

ahinatc1. 

“Agwimegu,”  ahigutc1.  “Newapipapa‘kapenatca  mamaiya 
mo‘tc  iyowe  a'klwapusayag1.1  Pa'kanitcin  iyowe  wltamawa.” 


Ini  kutAgAn  amawinAnatu'tawatc1  witamanitcin  iyowe : 
“Agwi  ke^anemAtcin1  neslma  acawigwan1?” 

“Agwi  ke'kanemAgin1,”  ahigutc1.  “Nepape'kapena  ma- 
maiya  iyowe.  Pa‘kanitcin  iyowe  wltamawa.  NlnAga1',  ku- 
tAgAg1  newitamawAg1.” 

“(U,  kago  itotuge  2 neslma‘a !”  a'i'citahatc1.  Ona‘penutc 
Ina  ahuwlgewatc1.  Ina  pyayatc  ahuwlgewatc1,  kawAgitci 
a‘pwawipyanitc  osImAn1!  “E1,  mamatcige  neslma‘a  nepo- 

1 The  literal  sense  of  the  passage  is  given,  but  the  translation  does  not  follow 
the  exact  order  of  the  original  on  account  of  the  modal  adverb  umoltc'.” 

2 Kago  itotug",  literally  “he  must  have  done  or  caused  something;”  idiomatically 
it  has  a passive  sense  of  something  harmful  being  done  to  one,  as  in  the  passage 
in  which  the  phrase  occurs. 
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brother!”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  And  when  he  no 

longer  heard  the  voice  of  his  younger  brother,  he  then 

went  his  homeward  way.  When  there  he  was  come  at 

his  home,  lo,  his  younger  brother  had  not  yet  arrived! 

And  then  to  them  in  whose  company  (Klyapa‘ta)  had  gone 
he  went,  and  asked  of  them  in  their  homes:  “Do  you 

not  know  what  has  become  of  my  younger  brother?” 

“Truly  I did  not  hear  what  became  of  him,”  he  was  told. 

And  then  to  another  he  went,  and  asked  of  him:  “Do 

you  not  know  what  has  become  of  my  younger  brother?” 
he  said  to  him. 

“Truly,  I have  not  heard  what  became  of  him,”  he 
was  told. 

And  then  again  to  another  he  went,  and  asked  of  him 
who  had  been  in  the  same  company  at  the  time:  “Do 

you  not  know  what  has  become  of  my  younger  brother?” 
he  said  to  him. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  was  told.  “Verily,  how  should  I know, 
for  we  began  separating  only  a little  while  after  we  pro- 
ceeded on  the  way.1  With  another  company  he  went  at 
the  time.” 

And  then  he  went  to  another,  and  asked  of  him  in  whose 
company  (his  younger  brother)  had  gone  at  the  time:  “Do 

you  not  know  what  has  become  of  my  younger  brother?” 

“I  do  not  know  about  him,”  he  was  told.  “We  parted 
company  early  in  the  journey.  With  another  company 
then  did  he  go.  And  I myself,  along  with  others  I went.” 

“Alas,  some  baneful  thing  must  have  befallen 2 my 
younger  brother !”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  And  then 
he  went  away  to  the  place  where  he  and  others  lived. 
When  he  was  come  there  where  he  and  others  lived,  lo, 
his  younger  brother  had  not  yet  returned ! “ Alas,  it  now 

is  quite  certain  that  my  younger  brother  must  have  died  !” 
Thus  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart.  After  he  had  sought 
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tuge !”  Ina-rcitahatc*.  Kl‘pwawime‘kwAtomatc  usImaliAn', 
awapiklwimawimatc' : 


“Nesima,  neslma,  neslma ! 

Omaca  1 capwIgAnagi  a‘tAna‘kyahinigwahini, 
Papakatamawatahina !” 

“P  !”  J ahAtcikoskatc',  a'kiga  anenegeskag'. 

Oni  mAnetowag  asagesiwatc*.  “‘PapAgatamawatahina,’ 
hiwayapi !”  ahitlwatc'.  “‘MAnetowiwa  Wlsa‘kaa,’  ketenepwa 
iyowe,”  ahro’watc  aneta  niAnetowAg'.  “Mecanayap'  kltca- 
gatahokonana,”  ahitlwatc',  “ane‘tAmawAgwe  osIm\n‘.” 


Palkutanig  a‘pyatc  ahuwlgitc'.  A'pwawikagohimitcitc'. 
W&pAnigi  na‘k  awapwakesitc' : 


“Neslma,  neslma,  neslma! 

Omaca  capwIgAnagi  a‘tAna‘kyahinigwahini, 
Papakatamawatahina !” 

“Is!”  ahAtcikoskatc',  alkiga  anenegeskag'. 

Oni  mAnetowAg  asagesiwatc*.  “‘MAnetowiw1*  Wisalkaa,’ 
ketenepwa  iyowe,”  m.\netowAg  ahitlwatc*.  “Mecanayap* 
kltcagihegonan**,”  ahro-watc  aneta. 

Pa‘kutanig  ahuwlgitc  aiyapAm  a‘pyatc'.  Alpwawikago- 
mltcitc*.  WapAnig',  na‘k  awapwagesitc* : 

“Neslma,  neslma,  nesima! 

Omaca  capwIgAnagi  a‘tAna‘kyahinigwahini, 
Papakatamawatahina !” 

“Is!”  ahAtcikoskatc',  a'kiga  anenegeskag'. 

1 Omaca,  a word  not  used  in  the  language  of  conversation,  and  conveying  no  definite 
sense  in  itself,  but  necessary  in  sacred  recitation  to  lend  dignity  and  the  feeling  of  awe. 
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in  vain  for  his  younger  brother,  he  then  began  to  wander 
about  bewailing  him  : 

“Oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother ! 
If  by  chance  1 along  the  open  trail  in  the  forest  some  one  should  [there] 
be  wandering  about, 

Pound  that  one  to  death  with  a club  for  the  sake  of  him !” 

“I8 !” 2 he  gulped  sobbing,  and  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 

And  then  the  manitous  grew  afraid.  “‘Pound  that  one 
to  death  with  a club  for  the  sake  of  him,’  is  what  he 
surely  says!”  they  said  one  to  another.  “‘Wlsa‘ka  is 
endowed  with  mystery,’  I declared  to  you  at  the  time,” 
said  some  of  the  manitous.  “It  is  certain  to  come  to 
pass  that  we  shall  all  be  slain  by  him  with  a club,”  they 
said  one  to  another,  “for  the  reason  that  we  have  killed 
his  younger  brother.” 

In  the  night  (Wlsa‘ka)  came  to  where  he  abode.  He 
ate  no  food.  In  the  morning  he  again  began  wailing : 

“Oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother ! 
If  by  chance  along  the  open  trail  in  the  forest  some  one  should  [there] 
be  wandering  about, 

Pound  that  one  to  death  with  a club  for  the  sake  of  him !” 

“Is!”  he  gulped  sobbing,  and  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 

And  then  the  manitous  became  afraid.  “‘Of  mysterious 
power  is  Wisa'ka,’  I declared  to  you  at  the  time,”  the 
manitous  said  one  to  another.  “And  he  surely  will  slay 
us  all  with  the  club,”  said  some  of  them. 

When  it  was  night,  he  came  back  to  where  he  lived. 
He  ate  no  food.  In  the  morning  he  began  again  to  wail: 

“Oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother ! 
If  by  chance  along  the  open  trail  in  the  forest  some  one  should  [there] 
be  wandering  about, 

Pound  that  one  to  death  with  a club  for  the  sake  of  him !” 

“I8!”  he  gulped  sobbing,  and  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 

2 Is!  uttered  as  if  with  a hiccough. 
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Oni  mAnetowAg  asagesiwatc1.  tttMAnetowiwa  Wisa‘kaa’ 
ketenepwa  iyow6,’7  ahiowatc  aneta  mAnetowAg1.  “Meca- 
nayap1  kltcagihegonana,”  ahrowatc  aneta. 

Pa'kotanig  Ina  a'pyatc  ahuwlgitc1.  A'pwawikagohimi- 
tcitc1.  W&pAnig1  nalk  awapwagesitc* : 


“Neslma,  neslma.  neslma! 

Omaca  capwIgAnagi  a‘tAiia‘kyahinigwahini, 
Papakatamawalahina !” 


“Is!”  aliAtcikoskatc1,  a'kiga  anenegeskag1.  MAnetowAg 
asagesiwatc1.  “‘MAnetowiwa,’  ketenepwa  iyowe,”  ahro'watc 
aneta  mAnetowAg1. 

Oni  pa'kotag  Ina  ahuwlgitc  apyatc1.  A'pwawikagdhi- 
mitcitc1.  Neci‘k  Ina  ahApihApitc'.  OnaskAtc  a/pyatwawa- 
cinitc  uwIyahAn1,  sagitc  askwatamig  anAglnitc1 ; ona'papa- 
kahamagutc  askwatanP  sagitcutc1 : “ Masenapina,  neseV, 

palkiskwatawanAmawinu !”  Inahigutc  usImahAn1  Klyapa'ta- 
hAn1.  Ka'tenatci  uslrmvn1  Klyapa'tahAn1  kanonegutc1 ! 


Onitca11,  “AgwigAnagwa  wIpa'kiskwatawanAinonanin1, 
nesP1,”  ahinatc  usImahAni  Klyapa'tahAn1.  “Neklcinotagog1 
mAnetowAg  amawimenan1.  Nahe1,  nesl‘‘,  ina  klceswa  ane- 
‘kltc1  klmawitAcime'tosaneniw1.  ‘A'penatc1  witacikagiwate- 
siyan1,’  a-i-citahawAnan1.  Kata  inanetakAn1.  Ka'tenatca'1 
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And  then  the  manitous  became  afraid.  “‘Endowed  with 
the  power  of  mystery  is  Wlsa‘ka,’  I declared  to  you  at 
the  time,”  so  said  some  of  the  manitous.  “Surely  we 
shall  all  be  slain  by  him  with  a club,”  said  some  of  them. 

When  it  was  night,  then  to  the  place  where  he  lived 
he  came.  He  did  not  eat  anything.  In  the  morning 
again  he  began  to  wail : 

“Oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother,  oh  my  younger  brother ! 
If  by  chance  along  the  open  trail  in  the  forest  some  one  should  [there] 
be  wandering  about, 

Pound  that  one  to  death  with  a club  for  the  sake  of  him !” 

“Is!”  he  gulped  sobbing,  and  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 
The  manitous  became  afraid.  “‘He  is  endowed  with  mys- 
terious power,’  I declared  to  you  at  the  time,”  said  some 
of  the  manitous. 

And  when  it  was  night,  to  the  place  where  he  lived  he 
came.  He  ate  no  food.  Alone  there  he  sat  for  a long 
while.  And  then  by  and  by  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
footsteps  of  somebody  approaching,  outside  by  the  door- 
way the  being  halted  • then  came  a tapping  on  the  door- 
way from  the  outside,  asking  him  to  open  : “O  Masenapina, 
my  elder  brother,  open  the  entry-way  and  let  me  in !” 
Thus  was  he  told  by  his  younger  brother  Klyapa‘taa.  So 
it  was  true  that  it  was  by  his  younger  brother  Kiyapa‘taa 
he  was  addressed. 

And  then,  “I  must  not  open  the  entry-way  and  let  you 
in,  oh,  my  dear  little  brother !”  he  said  to  his  younger 
brother  Kiyapa‘taa.  “The  manitous  have  already  heard 
me  mourn  for  you.  Now,  oh,  my  dear  little  brother ! to 
the  place  of  the  going-down  of  the  sun  I would  have 
you  go  and  there  continue  living  the  life  of  man.  ‘Forever 
shall  I be  lonely  there,’  may  now  perhaps  be  the  feeling 
in  your  heart.  But  think  not  of  that.  For  truly  our 
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kecisahenanAg 1 Ina1'  kPpyanutagog1.  KltAciwItcime'tosa- 
nenlmegog'.  KeglhenanAg 2 a-e-g  Ina(i  klpyanutagog1. 
Na‘ka  wlhuce'kltamAn',  Ina“  klpyatagog*.  WlmltciyAn* 
nalka;  acAmetcin'  klhawatagog  Ina1'.  Onitca1'  maliAn*  kl- 
mmene  wItAgwrai'yoyagwe  kinwawa  kecisahenanAg'  na‘ka 
kegihenanAg'  pyanutone‘kig  Ina1'.  MAnitca1'  ketoskotame- 
nan*  klhawat0.” 


On  askwanagetaw'  ahawAtenAmawatc  usImAn*. 

“Na‘ka  mAna  keta‘ko‘konan‘  klhawAnawa.”  OnahawA- 
tenAmAwatc  alko‘kon‘. 

“Na‘ka  mAni  kecIcigwAnenan  klhawAt0.”  OnahawAte- 
nAmawatc*  cIcIgwAn'. 

“Na‘ka  mani  kepepigwaskonan'  klhawat0.”  OnahawA- 
tenAmawatc'  pepigwaskwP'. 

Kiyapa‘taa  sagitc  ahutcina‘konAg'  minegutc  usesaliAn' 
Wlsa'kahAn'.  Onawapusatc'  Klyapa‘taa ; a‘putatAg‘  pepi- 
gwaskwl'* ; atagyanihwatc  a'ko'kon',  papegw®  a‘pAsegwI- 
nitc'  wltamatcln',  a'pemiwawagahAminitc  a‘pAsegwInitc'. 
Oni  Wlsa‘ka  a‘pese‘tawatc  ahAneminAgAmunitc',  a'pAgici- 
mug  ahanitc'.  Papegwa  a'klcinatAcinitc  ucisawawa1'  na‘k 
uglhwawa1'  wlwltamanitc'  KlyapaltahAn  a/pAgicimugic'. 
PacahAnemine‘kwa‘tAminitc  anAgAmunitc' ; a'kiPkuniga  ahA- 
neminelkwa‘tAminitc  ahAnemihAnwawawanitc' ; ini  pacapo- 
nikaske‘tawatc‘,  kageya  alklcikaske‘tawatc'. 


1 KecisahenanAg1,  “our  uncles”  (yours  and  mine);  i.  e.,  brothers  of  our  mother. 

2 KeglhenanAg1,  “our  aunts”  (yours  and  mine);  i.  e.,  sisters  to  our  mother. 
Wlsa‘ka  is  said  to  have  created  the  people,  but  his  relation  toward  them  is  -that  of  a 
nephew ; he  created  them  in  the  image  of  his  mother. 
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uncles 1 to  you  in  that  place  shall  come.  I hey  shall 
continue  living  the  life  of  men  together  with  you  in  that 
place.  And  likewise  our  aunts  2 shall  come  to  you  there. 
And  the  garments  that  you  shall  wear,  to  that  place  shall 
they  fetch  them  to  you.  And  the  food  that  you  shall 
have  to  eat;  of  the  kind  (that  souls  of  the  dead)  are  fed 
with  shall  they  fetch  to  you  in  that  place.  And  now 
these  things  will  I give  to  you  which  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  yourself  and  our  uncles  and  our  aunts  who  shall 
come  to  you  in  after  time.  So  now  here  is  this  fire  of 
ours  I would  have  you  take.” 

And  so  a billet  burning  with  fire  at  one  end  he  handed 
out  to  his  younger  brother. 

“Likewise  this  drum  of  ours  I would  also  have  you 
take  along.”  And  so  he  handed  out  to  him  the  drum. 

“Likewise  this  rattle  of  ours  I would  have  you  take.” 
And  so  he  handed  out  to  him  the  rattle. 

“And  likewise  this  (bone)  fife  of  ours  I would  have  you 
take.”  And  so  he  handed  out  to  him  the  (bone)  fife. 

From  out  of  doors  Klyapa‘taa  received  the  things  that 
were  given  him  by  his  elder  brother  Wlsa‘ka.  And  then 
Klyapa‘taa  started  walking  away ; he  then  blew  upon  the 
(bone)  fife ; and  when  he  tapped  upon  the  drum,  straight- 
way up  rose  a company  of  followers,  they  began  whooping 
as  they  rose.  And  Wlsa‘ka  listened  to  the  sound  of  them 
as  they  went  singing,  towards  the  falling-down  of  the  sun 
they  went.  Of  a sudden  was  the  appearance  there  of  the 
small  number  of  their  uncles  and  their  aunts  to  journey 
with  Klyapa‘taa  to  the  place  of  the  setting  sun.  Gradually 
faint  grew  the  sound  of  their  voices  as  in  the  distance 
they  went  singing ; likewise  away  died  the  boom  of  the 
drum  upon  which  they  were  beating  as  they  went  along ; 
and  little  by  little  he  ceased  hearing  the  sound  of  them, 
and  at  last  he  ceased  hearing  them  altogether. 
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Initca  Inina'1  Wlsa‘ka  awapinAtona'hwatc1  mAnetowa'* 
wlto'kasunitci11  anesemetc  usImahAn1  Klyapa'tahAn*.  Ame- 
‘kawatciniga  altAnatahwatcl.  MAnetowAg  asagesiwatc1.  “Kl- 
tcagihegunanayap1  ane‘tAmawAgwe  usImAn*,”  Inahitlwatc1. 


Ina“  neguta  a‘peme‘katc‘,  Ina11  tclgike‘tciguinlwe,  a'pya- 
tcinAgiskagutc1  KehcikananaliAn1 1 pyatcinAgAmunitc1 : 


“Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana.” 

Ke‘tcin  a'pemipapAgicinitc1,  apin  a/katawiapehesagane- 
‘kwanegutc*. 

“Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana,” 

a^klwinAgamunitck 

“TAtige  mAna,  newlgawihegwa ! MAtcawahina !” 3 

“Iye,  napiwan3!  WlwitAmawAge‘e  3 aci'tonitcin1  wlnese- 
metc  usImAn'.  Cewana”.  . . . 

“Nahwana,  nesl'1 ! WitAmawinu.  Aci'tAm  klwaclhenetca 
awAsi  wri’ciwawenesiyAn’  kltciwIckenoliAg1.” 

“Nahwana,  wacihinu,  tcagimegu  kIwItemone,”  ahigutc1 
Ke‘tcikananahAn‘. 


> KeHcikanana'”,  “chickadee;”  literally  the  “great  kanana'*,”  or  “the  great  singer 
of  the  song  kanana,”  an  onomatopoetic  term. 
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Now  then  was  the  time  that  Wlsa'ka  began  seeking 
for  the  manitous  who  took  part  in  bringing  about  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother  Klyapa‘taa.  And  wherever 
he  found  them,  there  he  fought  them  with  the  club  and 
slew  them.  Then  the  manitous  became  afraid.  “He  will 
surely  slay  us  all  for  that  we  have  brought  death  upon 
his  younger  brother,”  so  they  said  one  to  another. 

When  over  there  in  a certain  place  he  once  was  pass- 
ing along,  there  by  the  shore  of  the  sea  he  was  met  by 
the  Chickadee  1 that  came  singing : 

“Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana.” 

Close  by  it  kept  flitting  and  alighting,  so  close  indeed  that 
all  the  while  he  was  almost  caught  hold  of  by  the  hair. 

“Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke'tcikanana, 

Ke‘tcikanana,” 

it  kept  singing  all  the  while. 

“Confound  this  creature,  it  annoys  me!  (You)  good-for- 
nothing  !” 2 

“Oh,  very  well,  then!  I meant  to  have  told  you3  about 
them  who  devised  the  plan  that  brought  about  the  death 
of  your  younger  brother.  But”  . . . 

“Oh,  please  do,  my  dear  little  brother!  Do  tell  me. 
And  in  return  I will  color  you  so  that  more  beautiful 
shall  you  be  than  (all)  the  birds  of  your  kind.” 

“All  right,  then,  color  me  and  I will  acquaint  you  with 
it  all,”  he  was  told  by  the  Chickadee. 

3 MAtcawahlna,  laterally  “evil  creature,”  an  imprecation  of  the  second  person 
applied  with  the  form  of  the  third  person. 

3 WlwItAmawAge1',  “I  meant  to  have  told  him,”  with  the  third  person  of  the 
objective  pronoun  referring  to  the  second  person  as  the  object  of  the  verb. 
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Onama'kAdawinlgwanatc'  ka‘kecaw'.  “Nahi',  nesima‘a 
wawanesiwa  kiciwaclhutc',”  ahinatc'. 

TAmeg11  Ke'tcikanana  amlcatanemutc' ! “Nahi',  InamA- 
nitca1'  nagawa‘kiw*  ke'tcikAmlg'.  A'pemaheg  a'kutcigin' 
5 klceswa,  Inape  Inig  ahagwayutawatc* ; Inape  a‘pyatcapasi- 
wasowatc*.  NlciwAg  Inigima'1  nlganiklci'totcig'  wlnesetc' 
keslma‘a  Klyapattaa.” 


Tnitca  ipi  kutAg  awapAnig*  tcigiketcikAmiwe  amagwa'ki- 
winig  amawitAci’a^kAmawatc'.  On  alpemaheg  amo'kaha- 
10  minitc  anentApinitciga1'  klceson',  ka/tenatcl1'  nlcwi  niAne- 
towa‘‘  a/pemagwayutanitc' !”  “Taniyatuge  mahag'  wlhina- 
‘penanag'?”  a’i-citahatc'.  AskAtc  ame'kwanetAg*  wlhina'pe- 
nAnatc*.  Tnina'tca  ahAnemiytitAgwagig',  nahina  anahinu- 
teg'.  Onitca  asapl‘ka  agotcig'  me'tegug',  ke'tcinemeg 
15  iigotcig'  Wlsalka  a/tcltapitch  AnlsenAg  asApI‘kahAn  iiha- 
wAtacimatc',  anAnAgwicinitc  a‘pAgisacimatc'.  Papegwa  ne- 
gut  acecegunanitc'. 


Ini  nalk  ahawAtase‘tawatc'  kutAgAn  asapI‘kahAn  anAnA- 
gwicinitc'. Inug*  cask  awapAmanitc1. 

20  Na‘kXmeg  ahawAtase‘tawatc'  kutAgAn',  anAnAgwicinitc 
a‘pAgisase‘tawatc'. 

Tnitca  a‘pwawiwlgwananitc'. 

“Naheli,  Inimegu,”  ahitc1  Ke‘tcikananaa. 

Inin  anya’o’nAmeg',  Ina  asapl'kaheg  aliAneniApitc1. 


And  then  he  blackened  the  bird  across  the  eyes  with 
charcoal.  “Now,  then,  my  little  brother  is  really  very  pretty 
by  having  himself  colored  with  paint,”  he  said  to  (the  bird). 

And  then  the  Chickadee  was  so  proud!  “Now,  it  is 
over  there  on  the  sand-bar  in  the  sea.  Whenever  up  a 
little  way  the  sun  has  risen,  then  is  the  time  that  those 
creatures  usually  come  creeping  forth  from  out  of  the 
water ; it  is  then  that  they  usually  come  forth  to  bask 
[themselves]  in  the  sun.  Two  is  the  number  of  them,  in 
fact,  that  took  the  lead  in  devising  the  plan  that  brought 
about  the  death  of  your  younger  brother  Klyapa‘taa.” 

And  then,  indeed,  they  say  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  upon  a mountain  by  the  shore  of  the  sea 
did  he  go,  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  those  creatures.  And 
when  a little  way  up  (in  the  sky)  the  sun  had  risen  and 
was  seated  there,  lo,  sure  enough,  two  manitous  started 
forth  creeping  out  of  the  water ! “ I wonder  how  I am  to 

get  these  into  my  power?”  was  the  feeling  in  his  heart. 
By  and  by  he  discovered  in  his  mind  what  he  would  do 
to  get  them  into  his  power.  The  season  was  then  along 
towards  the  autumn,  the  time  when  the  wind  is  ever 
blowing.  Now,  there  was  a spider-web  hanging  from  a tree 
near  by  where  Wlsa‘ka  was  seated.  He  took  down  the 
spider-web  from  where  it  was  and  sent  it  wafting  on  the 
wind,  in  between  where  the  creatures  lay  he  let  it  fall.  Forth- 
with one  seized  hold  of  it  and  completely  tore  it  all  apart. 

So  then  he  sent  another  spider-web  wafting  on  the  wind 
to  have  it  fall  in  the  space  between  where  the  creatures 
were  lying.  This  time  they  only  gazed  upon  it. 

He  then  sent  them  another  wafting  on  the  wind,  in  the 
space  between  where  they  were  lying  he  let  it  fall. 

But  now  they  no  longer  heeded  it. 

“Now  then  is  your  time,”  said  the  Chickadee. 

So  at  the  fourth  time,  into  the  spider-web  he  went  and 
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Ahawatasutc  a‘pwawina'u‘gutc  uwtyaha1',  anAnAgwicinitciga 
a'pAgisacig'.  Papegwa  awapipemwatc'  mAnetowa1',  meltAmi 
negutlna  mAnetowa1'  nalkAmegu  kutAgAn  a'pemwatc1. 

Inimegu  mAnetowAg1,  “Iya/a,  iya/a,  iya'a!”  ahinwawagesi- 
watc  a'tcapogamowatc'  ke^cikAmlw'. 

Tnitca  ateguwAg  awapiniAmakinapaskawatc1,  ke'tcikA- 
mlw'  na‘ka  tcagianenekepyayag1.  A‘kiga  anenekeskag1. 

Inip1  pa‘k  a/tAna^yacinowatc1  mAnetowAg'  myanenawa- 
tci1'  Wlsa‘kaa.a 

Oni  Wlsa‘kaa  awawitepimetemuhitc'.  Ka‘kimuta  anu- 
tag'.  Ke'tcin  apeme'katc'  wlgiyapeg  acegicinuwatc1  mya- 
‘kisuwatcig1  mAnetowAg'.  A'klwanltc  alpwawinenwapitc 
ahinwasutc*. 

Oni  mAnetowAg  a'a^kawapAmatcig*  myanenawatcin* 
Wlsa‘kaa,  “Ce1,  nanelku  metemo‘a!”  ahi'O'watc1. 

Anetaga1',  “Ce1,  Wlsa‘kahi‘kitce  wlno !”  ahro'watc1. 

Cawanatca  ananetc1  metemoa.  “MAnima“  wlgiyap  aha- 
ltag',”  ahinetc'. 

“Yan,  agwima  nenwaplyanin1,  n0clsemetige !” 2 ahitc1 
metemo‘a.  Asaga‘pyanetc'  metemo  ahaskwatamiwinig'  wl- 
giyap'. Pyayatc  askwatameg  usImahAn*  Kiyapa‘tahAn 
utasaniAn  ahugepiskwatawahoniwetc*.  MAnacipItigatc1,  niA- 
nacitagenatc  usImahAn  utasamAn*.  OnahAtcikwitahaska- 

tCi,  “I8!”3 


i The  narrative  here  passes  over  the  episode  of  the  visit  of  the  manitous  to 

the  lodge  of  the  Old-Toad- Woman,  the  great  healer  of  the  manitous,  and  Wisa'ka’s 

meeting  with  her. 
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there  sat  down.  On  the  wind  he  went  sailing  unseen  by 
any  one,  and  in  the  space  between  where  the  creatures  lay 
he  landed.  Straightway  he  began  shooting  at  the  manitous, 
first  at  one  of  the  manitous  and  then  at  the  other  he  shot. 

And  then  the  manitous,  “Iya‘a,  iya‘a,  iya/‘a!”  they  cried 
aloud  as  they  went  fleeing  for  their  lives  into  the  water 
of  the  sea. 

And  then  the  waves  began  to  roll  big  and  break  on 
high,  and  the  water  of  the  sea  was  everywhere  set  in 
motion.  And  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 

And  then  they  say  that  very  sick  became  the  manitous 
upon  whom  Wlsa'ka  had  inflicted  wounds.1 

Whereupon  Wlsa‘ka  forthwith  took  on  the  form  of  an 
old  woman.  A wallet  (made  of  linden-bark)  he  carried 
upon  his  back.  Near  by  went  he  past  the  dwelling  where 
lay  the  wounded  manitous.  That  he  had  lost  the  way 
(and)  was  not  able  to  see,  was  what  he  made  believe. 

And  then  the  manitous  that  were  watching  over  them 
who  had  been  wounded  by  Wlsa‘ka,  “Hist,  go  fetch  the 
old  woman!”  they  said. 

But  some  of  them,  “Be  careful,  it  might  turn  out  to 
be  Wlsa'ka  himself!”  they  said. 

Yet  nevertheless  was  the  old  woman  led  (hither  to  the 
place).  “Here  is  where  the  dwelling  is,”  she  was  told. 

“Ah,  me!  I really  am  not  able  to  see,  oh,  my  grand- 
children!”2 said  the  old  woman.  Then  was  the  old  woman 
led  hither  to  the  door  of  the  lodge.  And  when  (Wlsa‘ka) 
came  to  the  door,  there  was  the  skin  of  Klyapa‘ta  hanging 
for  a flap  over  the  entry-way.  As  he  was  thus  passing 
in,  just  so  did  he  touch  the  skin  of  his  younger  brother. 
Whereupon  he  gulped  with  a deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  “I8!.”3 

2 The  language  of  the  old  woman  is  slow,  with  the  voice  sustained  on  the 
vowels  and  the  lips  drawn  tight. 

3 I8!,  hiccough. 
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Onitca  a‘k  anenekeskag1. 

“Cl,  Wlsa‘kahayapi  mAna!”  a'ixitahawatc  aneta  mA- 
netowAg*. 

“Nahe1,  Ini  \v!maneto‘kasoyan‘  nenatawinon*  wlwlcigyag1, 
5 wlnasahAg1  maliAg1  ketogimamiwawAg1.  MAnitca‘*  klwite- 
monepwa : ‘Wlnasahaw*’  ananamiwagwan1  ka‘tena,  aciine- 
nAgowe  Inimegu  klhicawipwa.” 


“Ha°!  Wri-cimiwagan*  ka‘tena  nrrcawipen®,  no‘kome- 
senate !” 

10  “Nahe1,  nocisemetige,  nyaw1  mamageginegig1  casketo- 
hAg1  klnAnahalkanapwa.  Nepi  mece  klhayatasose‘topwa. 
Askotaw'  aiyane^Am1  klpape‘tawapwa  wlhapapotag1  nep1. 
Na‘ka  ply  ape1  kw1  wasiklnikumayag1  kllpasape‘kesapwa.’’ 


Oni  mAnetowAg  atotAmowatc  acimeguwatc1. 

15  “Nahe1,  nocisemetig6,  tcag  acowa‘k!we  klhapwa.  Ke‘ki- 
nawatc*  k!cawlyane  k!nAtomenepwa.  Tcagi  kl‘pyapwa.” 

Onimegu  tcagi  mAnetowAg  acowalklwe  ahawatc1.  Klci- 
tcagiaxowa'klweihanitc1,  Ini  metemdta,  “ Nahe1,  Ini  wIitia- 
netoTasoyan1,”  ahinatc1  mya‘kisonitci  mAnetowa'1.  “Klma- 
20  ‘kwatcicinepwatca11.”  Onimegu  : 

“Wlsa‘ka‘tcagwa  1 cacapAtanawaw*  ugimawa“” 
InacinAgAmutc1. 

Iniplnina11  maskwanotanig1  piwapeTw1.  Onlna11  watena- 

• Wlsa^kaHcagw*,  one  of  the  few  references  of  the  name  of  Wlsa‘ka  corresponding 
to  WlsAgetca‘k,  the  name  of  the  culture-hero  of  the  Crees. 
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And  then  the  earth  moved  and  quaked. 

“Beware,  verily,  this  is  Wlsa‘ka!”  So  felt  some  of  the 
manitous  in  their  hearts. 

“Listen,  now  am  I going  to  conjure  for  power,  to  the 
end  that  my  medicine  shall  be  potent,  for  it  is  my  desire 
to  heal  these  your  chiefs.  Now  this  will  I declare  to  you: 
(If  the  wish)  ‘May  she  heal  them’  be  a wish  that  you 
truly  entertain  of  me  in  your  thoughts,  then  whatsoever  I 
shall  tell  you,  that  must  you  surely  do.” 

“Oh,  yes!  Whatsoever  you  will  tell  us,  that  will  we 
truly  do,  oh,  our  grandmother!” 

“Then,  oh,  my  grandchildren,  four  kettles  of  the  kind 
large  of  size  would  I have  you  arrange  and  hang  up. 
An  equal  measure  of  water  into  each  would  I have  you 
pour.  And  a fire  beneath  each  of  them,  one  after  the 
other,  would  I also  have  you  kindle,  so  that  the  water 
may  he  made  to  be  hot  and  be  brought  to  boiling.  And 
then  a rod  of  iron  made  sharp  at  the  point  would  I also 
have  you  put  into  the  fire  to  heat.” 

And  then  the  manitous  did  what  they  were  told. 

“Now,  oh,  my  grandchildren,  over  the  hill  would  I have 
you  all  go.  As  soon  as  I have  finished,  then  instantly 
will  I call  for  you.  Then  I want  you  all  to  come.” 

So  then  all  the  manitous  went  over  the  hill.  And  when 
over  the  hill  they  had  all  gone,  then  the  old  woman, 
“Now,  I will  conjure  for  power  to  accomplish  a wonder,” 
she  said  to  the  wounded  manitous.  “And  I truly  wish 
that  you  lie  still.”  So  then  : 

“Wlsa‘ka‘tcagw* 1 pierced  the  chiefs  through  and  through” 
was  the  song  she  sang. 

I hey  say  that  by  this  time  the  iron  rod  was  heated 
red.  So  into  the  place  where  he  had  shot  them  he  then 
shoved  it.  “ Ya-aa!”  cried  the  first  manitou  that  had  (the  rod) 
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watc  anagonAmawatc1.  “Ya-aa!”  ahinwatc  Ina  mene'ta 
nagonamaguta  manetowa.  Ini  na‘ka  kutAgAn1  watenawatc 
anagunAmawatc1  maskwanotanig1  plwape'kw1.  Initcamegu 
pagecanig1  tepina  alpemeg 1 ahamigAtenig1.  InawapinAni- 
5 hate1  mAnetowa11.  A^ota'kwatc1  wlyas1  casketoheg  acinya- 
winitc1  casketoha1*.  Nalk  apeme  anasa/kowatc1  taswi-a-- 
skwipota‘kwatc‘.  Klcesonitc1,  awapiwlsenitc1. 

MAnetowAgitca-"  win  InamaliAg  awitcig1,  “Nahe1,  matwi- 
tAnekugwe  metemu‘a?  — Nahe1,  kina,  Cacage,  mawiwa- 
10  pAm1.  Sagitc  utc  apaclg1  klhutciketeskwanotawawa.” 


Cacaga  a‘penutc‘,  amawiwapAmatc1  metemohAn1.  Sagitc 
ahuteiketeskwanotawate1,  papegwatcl,  Wlsa'kaliAn  ahAno- 
hugutc  unlsIpinetcagAn1 ! “Pitiganu,  nesi11,  ke'tciplnaskyawi 
wlseniwen  aiyo11,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa. 

15  Oni  Cacaga  a‘pltigatc  awlsenitc1.  Ini  klcikPputcatc1, 
“Nahe1,  nesi11,  aiyapAmi  kra  ano'kane'kig1.”  Wlsalka  ana- 
wAtcinapitahatc  uwlnenon1.  Na'kanlniAtahatc1  mAnetoha- 
liAn1.  “MAni  wlhinAtc  a/tcawine'klhiwatc1  klhutcimo‘kl- 
yAn1 : ‘WapAmigou,’  mAnatotawitcI,  nesesa‘a  Masenaplla  aha- 
20  pIw&pAmAgi !” 


Ka‘tenatcl  uwlnenon1  CacagahAn  anapinanitc1 ! InatotAg 
acimegutc1. 

“‘Cl,  Wlsa‘kahi‘kitcV  ketenepwa  iyowe,”  ahro'watc  aneta 
mAnetowAg1.  “MawinAnegou ! MawinAnego11 ! MawinAne- 
25  go11 !”  ahitlwatc1  mAnetowAg1. 

' A^emeg1,  “up  ward,  above;”  it  often,  as  here,  means  “skyward,  in  the  sky,  to  the  sky.” 
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shoved  into  it.  And  then  into  the  other  in  (the  place) 
where  he  had  shot  him  he  shoved  the  red-hot  rod.  And 
there  was  smoke  which  went  shooting  skyward.1  So  then 
he  went  to  work  flaying  and  cutting  up  the  manitous. 
He  then  placed  meat  to  boil  in  each  of  the  four  kettles. 
And  he  roasted  *on  the  spit  what  remained  of  the  residue 
that  did  not  go  into  the  kettles  to  boil.  After  (the  meat) 
was  done  cooking,  he  then  began  eating. 

Now  the  manitous  that  were  at  yonder  place,  “Well, 
what  makes  the  old  woman  so  long  at  her  work  ? — Come, 
you,  Garter-Snake,  go  take  a look  at  her.  From  out  of 
doors  by  the  lodge-pole  shall  you  stick  out  your  neck  to 
peep  at  her.” 

So  the  Garter-Snake  departed,  it  went  to  look  at  the 
old  woman.  From  on  the  outside  was  it  sticking  out  its 
neck  peeping  at  her,  when  all  at  once  to  its  surprise, 
there  was  the  forefinger  of  Wlsa‘ka  pointing  (straight)  at 
it!  “Come  on  in,  my  little  brother,  there  is  great  abun- 
dance of  food,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 

Accordingly  the  Garter-Snake  came  in  (and)  ate.  So 
after  it  had  had  its  fill,  “Now,  my  little  brother,  back  to 
them  who  sent  you  I want  you  to  go.”  But  before  it  went, 
Wlsa‘ka  coiled  (a  string  of)  fat  about  its  neck.  And  he 
also  put  some  into  the  mouth  for  the  little  snake  to  hold. 
“Now  this  I want  you  to  say  to  them  when  in  their  midst 
you  come  forth  out  of  the  ground  and  appear  before  them: 
‘Behold  me,  this  is  what  he  did  to  me,  my  elder  brother 
Masenapl‘a,  whom  I have  been  to  visit !’” 

So  it  was  true  that  round  about  its  neck  the  Garter- 
Snake  wore  a necklace  of  fat!  And  it  did  what  it  was  told. 

“‘Beware,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  Wlsa‘ka,’  I declared 
to  you  at  the  time!”  said  some  of  the  manitous.  “Go 
pursue  him ! Go  pursue  him  ! Go  pursue  him !”  said  the 
manitous  one  to  another. 
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“Ti-I,” 1 ahinwag  a‘ki  nep  amawinAnegwitc  Wlsa‘kaa. 
Pamiwapamutc  anawAtcipa‘kisahatc  usImAn'  Klyapa‘tahAn 
utasamAn1.  Ini  nep  ^‘pemine'kagwitc'.  A'klckipena'kwa- 
‘kiwig  amcikeg'  nepi  pamine'kagwitc'. 


“Aniga  pAgine'k" ! 
Aniga  pAgine‘ku! 
Aniga  pAgine‘ku! 
Aniga  pAgine‘ku!” 


ahAnemiyumiga‘k'  nep'. 

“Nemeco,  Inanepeyane' !”  ahinatc'  WlgAmosiwAn'. 

“Initca"  mo‘tc  ame'tcipagwitahayan',  nod',”  ahitc*  WigA- 
mosiwa.  “Iss,”2  a’i’citcagAskatAg  Iniya  nepi  pamine'ka- 
gwinite‘e  Wlsa^aliAn'.  “Pe‘tawacinu  nocr.  Me'tci  ne‘ta- 
‘kinawaskakw'  Iniye  nepi,  nod'.”  Klcipe'tawAnatc',  ahup 
mutasunitc*. 


Wlsa'ka  ayew&pAmatc  ahupiskwatcanitc' ; Ina  acegicegi- 
cinitc',  a'papAgahimutacinitc* ! “TAtige  in  Ana  ! Ayacipe- 
mimetatcine'kawiwetc'.”  AwapiwasiklnikumacAg1  peckipa1' ; 
Inaha'kAnikumasAg'.3  Kllklciltotc',  inapo‘ketcahwatc‘  Wl- 
gAmosiwAn apapAgahimutanitc'. 


Ini  na‘ka  nepi  watcipemine‘kagwitc‘. 


1 Uttered  with  I long  and  tremulously  sustained. 

2 Uttered  as  if  sucking  in. 
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“Tl-I,”1  went  the  sound  of  the  earth  when  by  the  water 
Wlsa‘ka  was  pursued.  As  he  was  starting  to  flee,  he 
first  stopped  to  pull  off  the  skin  of  his  younger  brother 
Kiyapa‘taa.  Then  by  the  water  was  he  started  going,  and 
was  followed  after.  Like  a cliff  with  steep  sides  was  the 
form  of  the  water  by  which  he  was  pursued. 

“Fling  him  headlong! 

Fling  him  headlong! 

Fling  him  headlong ! 

Fling  him  headlong!” 

roared  the  water  in  its  career. 

“Oh,  my  grandfather,  now  am  I dying!”  he  said  to 
the  Bittern. 

“Truly,  indeed  am  I now  so  dry  at  heart  for  lack  of  drink, 
my  dear  grandchild,”  said  the  Bittern.  “Iss,” 2 was  the  way 
it  sucked  in  all  that  water  which  had  been  chasing  after 
Wlsa'ka.  “Kindle  me  a fire,  my  dear  grandson.  So  cold 
am  I by  the  chill  of  that  water,  my  dear  grandson.”  And 
after  (Wlsalka)  had  kindled  a fire  for  it,  there  it  then  lay 
with  its  belly  next  to  the  fire  warming. 

While  Wlsa'ka  was  gazing  upon  it  (he  beheld  it)  swell 
big  at  the  belly ; and  as  it  lay  there,  (the  skin  of)  its 
belly  was  so  thin ! “ Away  with  this  creature,  anyhow ! 

I was  really  having  a joyful  time  when  I was  being  chased.” 
So  with  a knife  he  set  to  work  sharpening  the  point  of 
a hickory  stick ; and  then  he  dipped  the  point  into  the  fire 
to  harden  it.3  And  when  it  was  finished,  he  then  pricked 
an  opening  in  the  belly  of  the  Bittern  at  the  place  where 
it  was  thin. 

And  so  again  from  that  place  by  the  water  was  he 
started  going  and  was  pursued. 

J InahalkAnikumasAg',  literally  “and  then  he  made  the  point  hard  like  bone,” 
a phrase  for  saying  “and  then  he  dipped  or  worked  the  point  in  the  fire  to  harden  it.” 
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“Aniga  pAgine'k" ! 

Aniga  pAgine'k"! 

Aniga  pAgine'k" ! 

Aniga  pAgine‘ku!” 

ahiyumiga‘k*  nep*.  AmAgwa‘klwinig  tOketasine^awutc*, 
a^ketasipahutc1.  A'kwitrklg1  cegwa‘kwa  anemasutc1.  Ce- 
gwa‘kug  ahAgositc1 ; ahAgusIne^awutc*,  pacalpyanutAg 
a'kwanAgesinitc*  cegwa‘kwAn*.  Tna  a'tcItApitc*  Wisa‘kaaA 
ayacitcitApitc*  ke‘tcinemegu  nep  anAglmigAtenig*. 


InaskAtc  AcaskohAn  a‘pyatcimoskakwIsanitc*.  Nota‘pya- 
tcita‘pananitc*.  “TAmagicAg*  neslma,”  ahitc  a‘tacinAnace- 
natc*.  InaskAtc  ahapeslnitc*. 


AskAtci  na‘k  UmlmlwAn*  ke‘tcin  a‘pyatcisanitc‘,  a‘pyatci- 
cowinegwasanitc*.  Ahata‘pahwatc  ute‘kun*.  “TAmagicAg* 
neslmata,”  ahitc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  Oni  k.\potwe  a'kltAcinAnace- 
natc',  win  aeg  ahapesinitc*. 

InaskAtc*,  “Nahh,  nesl',  a‘ki  natenu,”  ahinatc  Aca- 
skohAn*. 

Kahon  AcAsko  alkutawitc*. 

“Nahi',  kin  a-e*g*,  nesl1*;  mAcisklwAn*  na‘ka  kepiwAn 
acipape‘keg*  naten",  pyaton  Ihpemime^AmAnin'.” 

InahAnisatc*  Mlmlwa.  Aiyawasiga1*  mAgwa‘klwigin  asa- 
gahAnigin*  Mlmlwa  anAtonahAg*. 

Askatc  AcAsko  a'pyatcimoskakwisatc* ; notata'penatc*. 
“TAmagicAg*  neslma‘a,”  ahitc*  Wlsa‘ka  ahata'penatc  Aca- 


1 At  this  point  in  the  Sauk  story,  Wisa‘ka  slides  off  the  pine  into  a canoe. 
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“Fling  him  headlong! 

Fling  him  headlong ! 

Fling  him  headlong ! 

Fling  him  headlong!” 

went  the  sound  of  the  water.  Up  a mountain  was  he 
followed  after,  up  he  ran.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain 
stood  a pine.  Up  the  pine  he  climbed ; and  he  was  chased 
when  up  he  climbed,  even  till  he  was  come  at  the  very 
top  of  the  pine.  And  there  Wlsa'ka  sat  down ; 1 and 
while  he  sat  there,  very  close  indeed  the  water  came  and 
stopped. 

And  then  by  and  by  the  little  Muskrat  came  hither 
floating  on  the  water.  On  its  way  (to  Wlsa‘ka)  it  had 
given  out  and  died.  “I  pity  my  poor  little  brother,”  he 
said  as  he  fondly  caressed  it.  And  in  a little  while  it 
came  back  to  life. 

And  by  and  by  the  Pigeon  also  came  flying  close,  down 
it  came  falling  with  wings  apart.  He  drew  it  in  with  a 
branch.  “I  pity  my  poor  little  brother,”  said  Wlsa‘ka. 
And  in  a little  while  after  giving  it  a fond  caress,  it  too 
came  back  to  life. 

And  then  after  a while,  “Now,  my  dear  little  brother, 
some  earth  fetch  for  me,”  he  said  to  the  Muskrat. 

So  then  the  little  Muskrat  dived  into  the  water. 

“Now,  you  too,  my  dear  little  brother;  blades  of  grass 
and  twigs  of  various  kinds  fetch  for  me,  bring  them  from 
whatsoever  place  you  may  chance  to  find  them.” 

And  so  away  flew  the  Pigeon.  And  hither  and  thither, 
wherever  the  tops  of  the  mountains  could  be  seen,  the 
Pigeon  sought  for  the  things. 

After  a while  the  little  Muskrat  came  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  on  its  return  it  had  died.  “I  pity 
my  poor  little  brother,”  said  Wlsa‘ka  as  he  reached  for 
and  took  up  the  little  Muskrat.  He  fondly  caressed  it, 
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skohAn’1.  AnAnacenatc  AcaskohAn1,  anawatciga  Acasko- 
hAn1  nametoneg  a‘pyatonitc  aciskiw*  une'keg  Ina‘‘.  Oni 
Wlsa‘ka  a‘kaskatahamawatc  utuneg*  tcag1  alk‘  na‘k  uwl- 
piteg1  na‘ka  une'keg  uskaclheg*  tcag1.  Inaskatc  Acasko 
5 ahapesitc1. 

Inina'k  Umlmlwa  a'pyatcisatc1,  a‘pyatcicowinegwasatc‘. 
A‘plgawayl‘kwitc  a'klwisatc'.  “TAmagicAg1  neslma‘a,”  ahitc* 
Wlsa‘ka  ahata'pahwatc  UmlmlwAn  ute‘kun'.  Umlmlwa 
aiya'kwawinetcatAg1  kepihAn1  mAcisklliAn1  tcag  a’i’cikenig1. 

10  Ananacenatc1,  Ini  kApotwe  UmlmlwAn  ahapeslnitc1. 


Wlsa‘kaa  klcipelkonAg  a‘k',  awapinemAtotc1  kepihAn1 
na'ka  mAcisklliAn1.  Na‘k  a‘tcapogisa‘totc  a‘ki  kegimesi- 
megu  neplg1.  Initca11  nep  ahcagacenAg1.  A‘kiga  Inina 
a‘  papaskawaketag1. 


15  MAnetowAg  awapinAtawanetAmowatc1  wlhutciponesegu- 
kwahig1  Wisa'kahAn1.  Inamawatcipyawatc1,  a'pyanutAmo- 
watc1  Ke‘tcimanetowAn  ahuwlginitc1.  Nosenate,  Ke‘tcimA- 
netowe,  watcipyanAtonage  wlhicawiwagan  Inahanemitaha- 
yage.  Mana  Wlsa‘kaa  wlnAnotcitcagihaw3  me^usaneniwaA  , 
20  Wlhicawiwaganitca1'  w!w!tAmawiyage !”  Inahrowatc1  mA- 
netowAg1. 


u‘Ana,  nenltcanesitigc,  menwikenw1  awapinene'kanetAma- 
gwe  wriximenwinawahagwe  ketutamwaw3  Wlsa‘kaa.  Ka- 
‘tenAgu11  kageya*1  wrponinie‘tosaneniwi‘kyaw'  pwawikagu- 
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and  he  saw  that  the  little  Muskrat  had  fetched  up  mud 
in  its  mouth  and  in  its  claws.  And  then  Wlsa'ka  scraped 
out  into  his  hand  all  the  earth  that  was  in  its  mouth  and 
teeth  and  paws  and  claws.  And  in  a short  while  the 
little  Muskrat  came  back  to  life. 

And  then  the  Pigeon  also  came  flying,  down  it  came 
falling  with  wings  apart.  It  died  from  the  weariness  of 
having  flown  round  about  over  space.  “I  pity  my  poor 
little  brother,”  said  Wlsa‘ka  as  he  drew  in  the  Pigeon 
with  a stick.  The  Pigeon  had  its  claws  full  of  the  various 
kinds  of  twigs  and  grasses  that  grew.  He  fondly  caressed 
it,  and  in  a little  while  the  Pigeon  came  back  to  life. 

After  Wlsa'ka  had  finished  with  digging  out  the  earth, 
he  then  set  to  work  sticking  into  it  the  twigs  and  the 
blades  of  grass.  And  then  he  threw  the  earth  and  all  into 
the  water.  Whereupon  the  water  fell  entirely  away.  And 
the  earth  at  the  time  was  cracked  open  in  numerous  places. 


The  manitous  then  began  to  search  for  a way  in  their 
minds  how  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  killing  of  them 
by  Wlsa'ka.  Accordingly  they  came  and  assembled  [to- 
gether], they  came  to  the  place  where  the  Great  Manitou 
lived.  “Oh,  our  father,  Great  Manitou,  the  cause  of  our 
coming  to  you  is  to  know  what  to  do,  now  that  we  have 

grown  ill  at  ease  in  our  hearts.  This  same  Wlsalka  shall 

in  the  end  kill  off  all  the  living  people.  What  we  should 
do  is  indeed  what  we  would  have  you  declare  to  us !” 
Thus  spoke  the  manitous. 

“Yes,  oh,  my  children,  it  is  good  that  you  are  now 

beginning  to  think  and  to  know  of  a way  how  you  shall 

pacifiy  your  brother  Wisa'ka.  Verily,  it  is  the  truth  that 
in  the  end  there  shall  no  longer  be  left  alive  any  more 
manitous,  unless  perchance  you  bring  it  about  in  some  way 
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hicimenwinawahagwe  ketutamwaw®  Wlsa‘kaa.  Mo‘tci  nlna 
nekusaw1 ; pyanutawitayu  neci‘k  aiyo  awiyan1,  aiyo  acegice- 
gicinuhiyani  pyanutawitayu,  nlwapimlganegwa  paca‘kl- 
catahwitc1.  Ina'i'citahayanape‘e.  Ka‘tena  kemenwinawahi- 
pwatca  a keteminawagwe  me'tusaneniwAg1,  awapiw&pAtA- 
magwe  wri-cimenwinawahawagwan'  ketiitamwaw11.” 


Tni  mAnetowAg  awapimawAtciwetowatc1  wlseniwen1  na‘ka 
natawinon1.  Tnimegu  mAmlclhAg 1 awapiwAtcanutawatc1. 
“Me‘tAm  ackutaw1  watapAg1,  negutwapyag1  klpiita‘kwapwa 
uwlyas1,”  mAmlclhAg  ahinetc1.  “Na‘ka  nlconAmeg  askutaw1 
nlconAmeg  a‘ku‘kwa  agutciga  nlcwapyag1  klpnta‘kwapwa 
uwlyas1,”  ahinetc1  mAmlclhAg1.  “Na‘ka  nasonAmeg  asko- 
taw1  nasonAmeg  a‘ku‘kwa  agutciga  neswapyag  uwlyas1 
klputalkwapwa,”  ahinetc1  mAmlclhAg1.  “Na‘ka  nya-omA- 
meg  askotaw1  agutciga  nya'o’nAmeg  a‘ku‘kwa  nyawapyag 
uwlyas1  klputa‘kwapwa,”  ahinetc1  mAmlclhAg1. 

(Inaci-a'tcimawatc1  mAnetowa'1  keketesimenanAgiyowe, 
Inacipyatcatcimawatc  anemime'tusaneniwa'1.) 

“Nahi',  kina,  mAmlc1,  mawinAtum1  Wlsa‘kaa,”  ahinetc1 
negutlna  mAmiclliAg1. 

Ona'pemiwapusatc1,  kekicaclpit  ^‘pemiwapusatc1 ; a‘ku- 
satc'  wlna  Wlsa'kahAn1.  Tna  a'pyatc  ahuwlginitc1  Wlsa‘ka- 
hAn1,  “Wlsa‘ke,  kenAtomegop1  kosenana  Ke‘tcimAnetowa 
ahuwlgitc1,”  ahitc1.  A'pwawiwlgetagutc1,  a'pemAnemiklwatc1. 
Tna  pyayatc1  watcAnu^kanitc1,  “Kepyanawa?”  ahinetc1. 


1 MAmlclhAg1,  the  givers,  they  that  minister;  the  word  is  here  translated  “ser- 

vants,” not  in  a menial  sense,  but  with  a dignified  meaning. 
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to  pacify  your  brother  Wlsa‘ka.  Even  I myself  am  in 
fear  of  him  •,  should  he  even  come  to  me  here  where  I 
am  alone,  here  where  I spend  all  my  time  in  repose  — 
should  he  come  to  me  here,  he  would  begin  fighting  with 
me  (and  not  cease)  till  he  had  slain  me  with  the  club.  Such 
is  the  feeling  always  in  my  heart.  Verily  you  have  given 
me  joy  in  that  you  are  feeling  pity  for  the  people,  in  that 
you  are  now  devising  how  you  shall  pacify  your  brother.” 

And  then  the  manitous  began  bringing  together  food 
and  medicine.  And  then  the  servants 1 began  cooking. 
“At  the  first  fire  towards  the  coming  of  dawn,  one  portion 
of  meat  shall  you  put  into  the  kettle  to  boil,”  the  servants 
were  told.  “And  at  the  second  fire  over  which  the  second 
kettle  hangs  two  portions  of  meat  shall  you  put  there  to 
boil,”  the  servants  were  told.  “And  at  the  third  fire  over 
which  the  third  kettle  hangs  three  portions  of  meat  shall 
you  put  there  to  boil,”  the  servants  were  told.  “And  at 
the  fourth  fire  over  which  hangs  the  fourth  kettle  four 
portions  of  meat  shall  you  put  there  to  boil,”  the  servants 
were  told. 

(Now  such  is  the  way  our  ancestors  of  old  have  recited 
the  story  of  the  manitous,  such  is  how  they  have  handed 
it  down  to  the  generations  coming  after.) 

“Now,  you,  O servant!  go  ask  Wlsa‘ka  to  come,”  they 
said  to  one  of  the  servants. 

Whereupon  he  set  out  on  his  way  walking,  he  who 
went  with  fear  and  through  no  will  of  his  own  set  forth  on 
his  way  walking-,  for  he  was  in  fear  of  Wlsa‘ka.  When 
over  there  he  was  come  at  the  place  where  Wlsa‘ka  was 
abiding,  “O  Wlsa‘ka!  you  are  asked  to  come  over  to  the 
place  where  our  father  the  Great  Manitou  dwells,”  he  said. 
And  when  he  got  no  reply  from  him,  he  turned  and 
retraced  his  way.  When  over  there  he  was  come  from 
whence  he  was  sent,  “Did  you  bring  him?”  he  was  told. 
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“Kacinagwa,  agwiyap*  wlgetawitcin',”  aixiwatc*  mAmIcI‘a. 

“Na‘kAinegu  mawinAtum*,  mAmic',”  ahinetc*  mAm!cra. 

Ona'pemiwapusatc*.  A'kusatc*  wlna  Wlsa‘kaliAn‘.  Tna- 
pyanutawatc*,  “Wisalkc,  kenAtomegop*  kosenana  KeltcimA- 
netowa  ahuwigitc*,”  ahitc*.  A'pwawitcahiwlgetagutc',  a‘pe- 
mAnemikiwatc*.  Ina'pyayatc*  watcAnu'kanetc*,  “Kepya- 
nawa?”  ahinetc*. 

“Agwi  wlgetawitcin*.  Kutci1'  kiciku'kicimigwan',”  ahitc' 
mAmIcI‘a. 

“Na‘kAmegu,  mAmic*,  mawinAtum*  Wisa‘kaa,”  inahinetc* 
mAmIcI‘a. 

Ina'pyanutawatc  ahuwlginitc',  alkicitciyatugewunaginite‘e ! 
“ Wisa‘ke,  kenAtumegop*  kosenan"  Ke‘tcimAnetowa  uwi- 
geg'.”  A‘pwawiwlgetagutcitca‘‘,  a‘pemAnemiklwatc* ; ahA- 
nemi*ai‘yawasAnelkltc*.  “ MAtAci‘kitcayu,”  ah  citahatc*.  Tna- 
‘pyayatc*  watcAnu‘kanetc',  “Kepyanaw"  Wisa‘kaa?”  ahinetc* 
m Amici1  a. 


“ Kiciwunagigwane  cewan  agwi  wlgetawitcin*.  Caski 
new&pAmegwa.” 

“MAmic*,  na‘kAmegu  mawinAtum*,”  ahinetc*  mAmIcIta. 

Tnalpyanutawatc*  Wisa‘kahAn  ahuwlginitc*,  “KenAtume- 
gop* Ke‘tcimAnetowa  kosenan  ahuwigitc',”  ahinatc*. 
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“Why,  he  not  so  much  as  gave  me  even  a reply,”  thus 
spoke  the  servant. 

“Once  more  go  and  ask  him  to  come,  O servant!”  the 
servant  was  told. 

And  then  he  set  forth  on  his  way  walking.  He  was 
himself  in  fear  of  Wlsa‘ka.  When  yonder  where  (Wlsa'ka) 
was  he  arrived,  “O  Wlsa'ka!  you  are  asked  to  come 
to  the  place  where  our  father  the  Great  Manitou  dwells,” 
he  said.  And  when  he  got  no  reply  from  him,  he  turned 
and  retraced  his  way.  When  over  there  he  was  come  from 
whence  he  was  sent,  “Did  you  bring  him?”  he  was  told. 

“He  gave  me  no  answer.  But  it  seems  that  he  must 
have  turned  over  on  his  side,  for  he  lay  facing  me,”  so 
said  the  servant. 

“Once  more,  O servant!  go  ask  Wlsa‘ka  to  come,”  so 
they  said  to  the  servant. 

When  over  there  he  was  come  at  the  place  where 
(Wlsa‘ka)  was  abiding,  lo,  by  that  time  must  (Wlsa‘ka) 
have  risen  up  from  his  couch!  “O  Wisalka!  you  are 
asked  to  come  to  the  dwelling  of  our  father  the  Great 
Manitou.”  And  when  he  got  no  reply  from  him,  he  turned 
and  retraced  his  way ; on  the  way  he  sped  with  hurried 
stride.  “He  might  overtake  me  on  the  way,”  was  the 
feeling  in  his  heart.  When  over  there  he  was  come  from 
whence  he  was  sent,  “Did  you  fetch  Wlsa'ka?”  the  ser- 
vant was  told. 

“Even  though  he  was  risen  from  his  couch,  yet  he  did 
not  give  me  answer.  All  he  did  was  merely  to  look  at  me.” 

“O  servant!  go  once  more  and  ask  him  to  come,”  was 
the  servant  told. 

When  over  there  he  was  come  at  the  place  where 
Wlsalka  was  abiding,  “O  Wlsa‘ka ! you  are  asked  to  come 
to  the  place  where  our  father  the  Great  Manitou  dwells,” 
he  said  to  him. 
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uHa°,”  ahigutc';  “itepi  nl‘a,”  ahigutc'. 

Ina'pyayatc1  watCAnu‘kanetc',  “Kepyanaw"?”  ahinetc'. 

“Ana.  ‘Ha°,  Itepi  nl‘a,’  netegwa,”  ahitc'  mAm!c!ta. 

Ini  Wisa‘ka  a'pyatc'. 

“PalkiskwatawanAmawu‘ku !”  ahinetc'  mAmlclhAg'. 

A'pltigatc'  Wlsa‘kaa  wlgiyapeg*.  “Inama  a'kwatameg' 
kltcItAp1,”  ahinetc1  Wlsa'ka".  Tclgaskwatamitca  anAna- 
hapitc*. 

“Inama  a'kwatamig'  kltcItAp',”  ahinetci  na'katc'. 

“Kuwi,  aiyo1'  nemenwAp',”  ahitc'. 

“Punime'k",”  ahitlwatc'  mAnetowAg*.  “Tna  hApitce,  ‘Ne- 
menwAp1’  ketekuwaw3,”  ahitlwatc'.  Aneta,  “PagwIpahiyA- 
me‘kitcayu,”  amcitahawatc'.  “MAsatcimegu  nekaskimapena. 
Wana‘a  wlkaskimagwan"  na‘ka  wrpyanitc*  pagwlpahiya- 
meta?”  Tnauxitahawatc  aneta  mAnetowAg'. 


“Nahe*,  mAmIclhetige,  wapAtcite'kyatuk"  a‘pi‘tetakwan' 
wlseniwen'.  W£LpatAmu‘ku  mene‘ta  Ina1'  nyawapyaga'k 
uwlyas'.” 

“ KawAgitca1'  wlcigyaw*,” 1 ahitc'  mAmIcI‘a. 

“Na'kAmeg"  naswapyaga'k  uwlyas1  wapAtcite'kyatun",” 
ahinetc'  mAm!c!,a. 

“Tagawitca  InanO'ketag',”  ahitc'  mAmIcI‘a. 

“Na'kAmeg"  nicwapyagalk  uwlyas'  wapAtcite'kyatun",” 
ahinetc*  mAmIcI‘a. 

1 Wlcigyaw1,  “it  is  hard,  tough;”  applied  to  food  not  done. 
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“Very  well,”  he  was  told;  “thither  will  I go,”  he  was  told. 

When  over  there  he  was  come  from  whence  he  was 
sent,  “Did  you  bring  him?”  he  was  told. 

“Yes.  ‘Very  well,  thither  will  I go,’  he  said  to  me,” 
said  the  servant. 

And  so  Wlsa‘ka  came. 

“Open  the  door  for  him!”  the  servants  were  told. 

Then  Wlsa'ka  passed  inside  the  dwelling.  “At  yonder 
place  at  the  far  end  of  the  lodge  you  may  be  seated,” 
they  said  to  Wlsa‘ka.  But  by  the  doorway  he  seated 
himself. 

“At  yonder  place  at  the  far  end  of  the  lodge  you  may 
be  seated,”  he  was  told  once  more. 

“Oh,  no!  Here  am  I content  to  sit,”  he  said. 

“Then  cease  disturbing  him,”  one  to  another  said  the 
manitous.  “There  let  him  be  seated,  for  ‘I  have  an  easy 
place  to  sit,’  he  has  told  you,”  they  said  one  to  another. 
To  some,  “He  might  turn  away  from  us  and  run  back 
from  this  place,”  was  the  feeling  in  their  hearts.  “It  took 
all  our  power  to  persuade  him  to  come.  Who,  then,  is 
there  who  could  entice  him  to  come  back  again  if  he  should 
flee  away  from  us?”  Thus  felt  some  of  the  manitous  in 
their  hearts. 

“Now,  ye  servants,  go  [see]  and  examine  the  food  and 
find  how  far  done  it  is.  Look  first  at  the  place  of  the 
four  portions  of  meat.” 

“It  is  yet  undone,”1  said  the  servant. 

“Then  next  the  place  of  the  three  portions  of  meat  go 
[see]  and  examine,”  they  said  to  the  servant. 

“Somewhat  tender  is  it  now  beginning  to  cook,”  said 
the  servant. 

“Then  next  the  place  of  the  two  portions  of  meat  go 
[see]  and  examine,”  they  said  to  the  servant. 
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“Mani  win  ina/k-Atawiklcetag*,”  ahitc'  niAmIcI‘a. 

u NalkAmegu  watapAg  askwayawigapat  a‘ku‘kwa  nagu- 
twapyagalk  uwlyas*  w£LpAtcite‘kyatunu  a‘pl‘tetagwan\”  ahi- 
netc*  mAm!cI‘a. 

“Tni  mani  nagutwapyaga‘k  uwlyas  aniTketag',”  ahitc* 
mAtnIcra. 

“Nahi',  mAmIclhetige,  AnagAneg*  pAgisaliAmugu  nagu- 
twapyagalk>.  NAnAgutagiga  a‘tOgu  AnagAn',”  ahinetc*  mA- 
mlclhAg*. 

KlcinAnAgutagipAgisenAmuwatc  AnagAn*  mAmlclhAg*,  ne- 
gutlna  mAnetuwa  alkAnawitc’ : “Nahi',  Wisa‘ke,  watcikl- 

satcimene'k  anAtumene‘k5  wIlpyatciwIseniyAn  anenelkanetA- 
muwatc'  niAnetowAg  wriximenwisenugwani  kosenana  Ke- 
‘tcimAnetuwa  kosenan  utalklm‘.  Tni  watcimawAtcIwatc' ; 
mAnetuwAg  Ini  watcimawAtciwetowatc*  wlseniwen* ; Ini 
watciklsatcimene‘k  aiyoli  wl‘pyayan*.  Na‘ka  mAni 1 iiaiia- 
gutlig  a‘tag',  mAcisklw* 2 na‘k  utcapkk',3  wltAgwi’arwAte- 
nAmone'k*.  Ka‘kitcinAnin*  wlhAgunAmAn'  mAcisklw*.  Na‘k 
utcapkk*  myacipematesiyAnin*,  wlhAnaposAmAn*  wlmenuyAn* 
wI’i'cinasayAn*  wriximenwipematesiyAn*.  Tni  watciklsatci- 
mene‘k‘  maliAg'  kltcimAnetowAg  anAtume‘k\” 


“Nahi',  mAnetotige,  mAnaciketeminawiyagwe  anene‘ka- 
nemiyagwe.  Acawaiye  pwawikaguhimltciyan*  wlseniwen1, 
a‘kwinesetc‘  neslma‘a  Klyapa‘ta‘a;  Inine'k1  klwa‘penayan‘. 

1 M.\ni,  “this,”  singular  inanimate  object  used  in  a plural  sense. 

2 MAciskiw*,  “herb,”  a singular  inanimate  noun  used  in  a plural  sense. 


“This  here  is  now  almost  done,”  said  the  servant. 

“Then  next  the  kettle  that  stands  farthest  away  towards 
the  coming-  of  the  dawn,  at  the  place  of  the  first  portion 
of  meat,  go  [see]  and  examine  and  see  how  far  done  it  is,” 
they  said  to  the  servant. 

“Now  this  first  portion  of  meat  is  done  [tender],”  said 
the  servant. 

“Now,  ye  servants,  pour  for  him  into  a vessel  the  meat 
of  the  first  portion.  And  into  the  space  between  the 
fires  place  the  vessel,”  they  said  to  the  servants. 

After  the  servants  had  placed  the  vessel  in  the  space 
between  the  fires,  then  one  of  the  manitous  spoke:  “Now, 
O Wlsa'ka ! the  reason  why  you  were  put  to  bother  when 
you  were  asked  to  come  here  to  eat  was  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  manitous  to  find  out  in  what  way  peace 
might  come  over  the  land  of  our  father  the  Great  Manitou. 
That  explains  why  they  have  now  assembled  [together]  • 
it  explains  why  the  manitous  brought  together  the  food  ; 
it  explains  why  they  have  put  you  to  the  bother  of 
coming  here.  Now  these  things  1 which  are  in  the  space 
between  the  fires,  the  herbs 2 and  the  roots,3  shall  both 
he  transferred  over  to  you  at  the  same  time.  If  at  any 
time  you  should  suffer  with  wounds,  then  you  are  to  apply 
the  herb  as  a poultice.  And  the  root  is  for  the  time 
when  you  fall  sick  with  disease,  you  are  to  boil  it  (and) 
drink  it,  to  the  end  that  by  its  means  you  may  recover 
(and)  keep  well.  Such  is  the  reason  of  the  bother  which 
the  manitous  of  your  time  put  you  to  when  they  asked 
you  to  come.” 

“Now,  O manitous!  this  is  the  blessing  which  you  have 
now  bestowed  upon  me,  that  you  have  taken  thought  of 
me.  Long  is  the  time  since  I have  eaten  any  food,  not 


3 Utcapkk',  “root,”  a singular  inanimate  noun  used  in  a plural  sense. 
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Xa  ka  nahinah1  natumik  Iniyatug  a^klcitepuwacig1  na‘ka 
nlna  wlhina'penacik1 ; Inanxitahayan1.  Ini  watcipwawipya- 
tcipenuyan  a^Aswipyawatcin*  natumitcig1.  KeyahApa  kate- 
minawiyagu‘a,  mAnetotige.  Nahi',  mAni  wlseniweni  pyate- 
nAmawiyagwe,  wri-ci-irtcipematesInutAmuwatc*  wlnwawa 
necisahAg1  nalka  neglliAg1,  Inigi  wlhAnemrirtcipematesi- 
watc1 5 lnelki  wlme^usaneniwa'kyawigwan1  wri-ci-u-tcipe- 
matesInutAmowatc1.  Na‘ka  mAni  nAnAgutag  altag5,  Inaci- 
na‘kaketeminAmawiyagwe  necisahAg*  na‘ka  neglliAg*.  Ne- 
cisahAg1 na‘ka  neglhAg1  pacitcinuhiwatcin1,  Ini  mAni  mAci- 
sklw1  wihagunAmuhiwAg1.  Na‘kAmeg  a-eg1  mAn  utcapik1 
myacipematesiwatcin1,  wlhAnaposAmog1 ; wlmenuwAg1  wri-- 
cimenwipematesiwatc1.  Tcagimegu  mAni  keklcitapihipwa, 
mAnetotige,  alketeminAmawiyagwe  1 necisahAg1  na‘ka  negl- 
hAg1. Na‘k  aiyoli  tclgiskwate  watcinAnahApiyan  a‘kwata- 
mig  a'ke^aliAmawig1  wlhapiyan1 ; whpwawiyatugekehagwig1 
nlyaw1,  InaTcitahayan1.  Keyahapayu,  kateminawiyagu‘a, 
mAnetutige.  Tnitca11  mAnlnina1*  wlmltciyan1  mAni  klcise- 
tawiyagwc  mAni  AnagAneg1.” 


Inawlsenitc1  Wlsa‘kaa.  Klciwlsenitc1,  “Nahi',  mAnetotige, 

1 A‘keterninAma\viyag\vc,  “in  that  you  have  blessed  it  or  done  the  blessing 
for  me,”  but  with  the  sense  of  what  is  given  in  the  translation;  in  another  con- 
nection it  could  mean  “in  that  you  have  blessed  them  for  my  sake.” 
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since  the  time  they  slew  my  younger  brother  Klyapa‘taa; 
all  the  while  since  that  time  have  I wandered  in  hunger. 
And  now  [the  while]  when  I was  [being]  asked  to  come 
must  doubtless  have  been  the  time  when  they  had  decided 
about  me  in  council  as  to  what  they  would  do  with  me ; 
for  such  was  the  feeling  in  my  heart.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I did  not  come  in,  all  the  number  of  times 
when  came  they  who  asked  me  to  come.  But  yet  you 
felt  compassion  upon  me,  O manitous!  Now,  as  to  this 
food  which  you  have  brought  to  me,  my  uncles  and  my 
aunts  shall  have  it  to  use  to  sustain  life  in  times  yet  to 
come,  they  that  shall  live  in  the  coming  generations ; as 
long  as  the  earth  shall  be  a habitation  for  men  shall 
they  have  it  to  use  to  sustain  life.  And  the  same  with 
these  things  in  the  space  between  the  fires,  they  are  but 
another  sign  of  the  way  you  are  blessing  my  uncles  and 
my  aunts  through  me.  So,  if  at  any  time  my  uncles  and 
my  aunts  suffer  from  wounds,-  then  of  these  herbs  shall 
they  make  a poultice  to  apply.  And  the  same  shall  it 
be  with  these  roots  when  they  fall  sick,  they  shall  put 
them  into  vessels  to  boil ; they  shall  use  them  for  a drink 
to  the  end  that  they  may  live  in  good  health.  In  all 
this  have  you  gladdened  me,  O manitous ! in  that  the 
blessing  you  have  given  me  shall  pass  on  to  1 my  uncles 
and  my  aunts.  And  now  the  reason  why  here  beside 
the  entry-way  I took  my  seat  when  a place  at  the 
far  end  of  the  lodge  was  pointed  out  for  me  where  I 
should  sit ; it  was  the  fear  that  I might  not  escape  with 
my  life,  such  was  the  feeling  in  my  heart.  But  instead, 
you  were  taking  pity  upon  me,  O manitous!  Truly,  now 
is  the  time  for  me  to  eat  what  you  have  set  for  me  in 
this  vessel.” 

Accordingly  Wlsa‘ka  ate.  After  he  had  eaten,  “Now, 
O manitous ! now  shall  I take  away  this  food  which  you 
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ini  wi  a wAtoyan*  iriAn'  wiseniwen*  pyatenAmawiyagwe,  na‘ka 
mAni  nAnAgutag  a‘tawiyagwe  niAcisklw*  nalk  utcapi‘k'.” 

Tni  mAnetowag  ahAnihkanawatc*  klwisanitci1' ; a'pyatci- 
nlsiwetawutc*  Wlsa^ka  uwiseniwen’  na‘k  unatawinOnem*. 

Fcaga'pyatcinwavvaga'k1  tcagacisawita,  a‘pyatcinlsiwetawutc‘ 
Wlsalka  uwlseniwen1  nalk  unatawinunem'. 

Ona‘pyanutawatc  o'komesAn1,  Mesa'kAmigu^wa.wAn’. 
“ Ano‘k°,  neketeminagog'  kltcimAnetowAg'.  Mani  wlseni- 
wen  a‘pyatenAmawiwatc‘,  na‘ka  mani  natawinon',  wlnwawa 
necisaliAg1  na‘ka  neglliAg*  wlhAnemicimesanetAmuwatc 
Ine‘k‘  wime^usaneniwa'kyawigwan'.” 


“Nahi',  anolk°,  tetepusan"  pltige  mAni  kewlgiyapinan.” 

Ini  negutenw*  metemu‘a  krkawusatc*,  a-a’skiglhitc'. 

Na‘kAmegu  Wlsa‘kaa,  “Kl‘kawusanu  mAni  pltige  kewl- 
giyapinan', ano‘ku,”  ahinatc  o'komesAn'. 

Krkawusatc'  metemu‘a  nlconAmeg',  ^ke'tciklcigitch 

“NalkAmegu,  ano‘k°,  ki‘kawusanu,”  ahinatc  o'komesAn1. 

Ini  nasonAmeg1  metemu‘a  krkawusatc*,  a‘kenegape‘kwa- 
hitc*  na‘ka  tAgaw*  ahuslgigwahitc*. 

“Nahi',  na‘kAmegu,  ano‘k°,  khkawusanu.” 


Ini  nyaouiAmeg'  metemu‘a  kl‘kawusatc  ahapAtahutc*, 
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have  brought  and  set  before  me,  likewise  these  herbs  and 
these  roots  which  you  have  placed  for  me  in  the  space 
between  the  fires.” 

And  then  the  manitous  called  upon  the  creatures  that 
fly  about  the  air ; hither  they  came  fetching  down  (from 
the  sky)  Wlsa‘ka’s  food  and  his  medicine.  From  all 
directions  and  with  a roar  came  every  creature  of  the 
air,  down  (from  the  sky)  they  came  bringing  for  Wlsa‘ka 
his  food  and  his  medicine. 

And  then  he  came  to  his  grandmother,  the  Mother-of- 
All-the-Earth.  “ O grandmother ! they  have  blessed  me,  the 
manitous  of  your  time.  This  food  have  they  brought  and 
given  to  me,  and  the  same  likewise  with  this  medicine, 
that  my  uncles  and  my  aunts  who  are  to  come  in  after 
time  may  derive  benefit  from  them  as  long  as  the  earth 
shall  last  and  people  dwell  thereon.” 

“Now,  dear  grandmother,  walk  you  round  in  a circle 
inside  this  our  dwelling.” 

And  once  walked  the  old  woman  round  in  a circle, 
and  she  was  then  in  her  youth. 

Once  more  Wisa‘ka,  “Walk  you  round  in  a circle  inside 
this  our  dwelling,  dear  grandmother,”  he  said  to  his  grand- 
mother. 

And  when  the  old  woman  walked  round  a second  time, 
she  was  then  grown  to  full  maturity. 

“Once  more,  dear  grandmother,  walk  you  round  in  a 
circle,”  he  said  to  his  grandmother. 

And  when  a third  time  the  old  woman  walked  round 
in  a circle,  she  then  became  somewhat  gray  at  the  hair 
and  a little  wrinkled  in  the  face. 

“Now  once  more,  dear  grandmother,  walk  you  round 
in  a circle.” 

And  when  q.  fourth  time  the  old  woman  walked  round 
in  a circle,  then  did  she  go  supported  with  a cane,  hardly 
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tAgaw1  a/pemigrkltc1,  awapeskitepatc1,  tAgaw1  anenwapitc1, 
na'k^pwawlpitcitc1. 

“Nahi',  ano‘k°,  mAnitca11  necisaliAg1  nalka  neglhAg1 
wlhinapAtaniwatc*  wlnwawa  wlpecigwiwetawigwane  anane- 
miwatc1  kltcimAiietowAg1.  \\  lhanemicirnesanetAmowatciga1*, 
ine‘kitca11  wlmeltusaneni\va‘kyawigwan'.” 
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could  she  walk,  white  was  the  hair  on  her  head,  barely 
was  she  able  to  see,  and  without  teeth  was  she. 

“Now,  dear  grandmother,  in  such  form  shall  my  uncles 
and  my  aunts  appear  if  only  they  continue  faithful  in 
carrying  out  for  my  sake  the  things  which  the  manitous 
of  your  time  have  given  to  me.  And  by  such  means 
shall  they  continually  reap  blessing,  even  till  the  end  of 
the  world  and  people  no  longer  live  on  earth.” 


/ 


VI.  — PRAYERS. 


I.  KwIyaSA‘a  Manetowan  AsAmawan  Asa^aiiamawatc'.1 

Nemec1*,  asamawa  mAna  kesa‘kahAmone  wlketemina- 
wiyAn1 ; kenwac*  wlmel *tusaneniwiyan‘.  KenAtotAmone  na- 
lka : nltclskwa‘a  pyanutawAgin*  wlklwawitegwal *k*  nlyaw*. 

Na‘ka  kenAtotAmone  menwipematesiwen*  na‘ka  hAnemici- 
5 mesanetAman1.  Ini  wri’ciketeminawiyAn*,  ketecinatutamone. 


2.  KwiyasAhag  AsAmawan  Asa^ahamawawatc1 
Neneme1kIwa11.8 

Nemecomesetige,  asamawa  mAna  kesa‘kahAmonepwa 
wlketeminawiyagwe.  Kenwac*  wlpematesiyan*  kenAtotasi- 
konepwa.  Na‘ka  kutAg*  nenAtutas11.  AnahinapAtaniyagwe 
me‘tusaneniwAg*  mawinAnagwin*,  a-e-g*  nlna  winahinapAta- 
10  niyan*  amawinAnag*  nltclskwahema.  Ini  wri’cigiyan*,  kenA- 
totasigonepwa.  Ini  wri'cigiyan  aklcigiyan*,  Ine‘k*  wlliAne- 
mimeltusanenlwiwanan‘. 


1 The  serpent  is  called  a manitou,  and  is  regarded  with  a feeling  of  awe,  which 
in  the  case  of  this  prayer  shows  that  it  amounts  to  sacred  reverence. 

2 The  prayer  to  the  thunder  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  appeals  that  could 

be  made  by  boys  down  to  the  time  of  the  men  now  of  middle  age.  Although  the 

prayer  still  retains  a great  deal  of  its  old-time  sacred  association,  it  nevertheless 

has  come  to  be  more  or  less  a conventional  thing.  This  prayer,  like  that  to  the 


VI.  — PRAYERS. 


i.  When  a Boy  burns  an  Offering  of  Tobacco  to 

a Snake.1 

Oh,  my  grandfather ! I burn  this  tobacco  as  an  offering 
to  you  with  the  prayer  that  you  will  take  pity  upon  me; 
with  the  prayer  that  I may  live  long.  I ask  of  you  one 
other  thing : that  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go 
against  my  foe,  may  rumor  noise  the  fame  of  my  name 
abroad.  And  I ask  of  you  good  health  and  whatsoever 
I may  need  in  the  future  to  sustain  life.  Such  is  the 
blessing  I beg  you  to  grant  me,  such  is  what  I ask  of  you. 

2.  When  Boys  burn  Tobacco  as  an  Offering  to  the 

Thunderers.3 

Oh,  my  grandfathers!  I burn  this  tobacco  to  you  as  an 
offering  in  the  hope  that  you  will  grant  me  your  blessing. 
Long  may  I live,  I humbly  beseech  of  you.  For  one 
other  thing  do  I beg.  As  [the  way]  you  always  look  when 
you  go  to  an  attack  against  the  enemy,  so  may  I always 
look  when  I go  in  pursuit  of  my  foe.  Thus  may  it  be 
with  me,  I humbly  beseech  of  you.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
me  after  I have  come  into  manhood,  and  may  it  continue 
as  long  into  the  future  as  I shall  live. 


serpent,  was  not  a spontaneous  utterance  of  the  boy’s  own  mental  creation,  but  it 
was  taught  him  by  his  father  or  some  elder.  For  this  reason  both  of  the  prayers 
may  be  very  ancient;  at  any  rate,  they  are  both  typical  of  their  kind.  They  were 
uttered  in  a slow  undertone,  often  in  a whisper. 
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3-  TcIpaku‘kwawa. 

And c,  ketecAmene  niAni  wlseniwen'.  KiwI‘pumawAgi- 
tca  1 mahAg1  kenltcanesAg1,  na‘ka  ketawamawAg",  kemisa- 
liAg1,  kosa  na‘ka,  na‘ka  kegya,  tcagi  tcInawamAtcig'.' 

Klketeminawipwatca1*  na'ka  nenltcanesAg*  wurcimenwi- 
5 pematesiyage. 

Nahi',  wlsenigu. 

4.  A'kanonetc1  TcIpaiya.2 

Nahe,  nete‘kwame,  mug  alpAnapAtamatisuy.\.n’  mAn" 
wasayag1.  Wrixitcama'kwatcAnemicitahawusayAn' ; Inic 
anaselkawAtc*  I c!paiyaposwa.  Ivatatca'1  p etegin  api  ‘ k a n ‘ . 

10  Kata  nAtawapAmiyakAn'  kemesotariAg*  nalka  ketotamAg'. 
WlhinAtcitca11  TcIpaiyaposwa : “ MAnacimetcitcimiwatc*  ka- 

temagikAnAgig1 ; pematesiwen'  kenAtawanetAmagog'.”  Kl- 
hinawa  TcIpaiyaposwa : “ Aiya‘kwineniwig‘  wi'pematesi- 

watc',  InacinAtutAmu'k*.” 

1 The  Foxes  will  not  partake  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  season  until  they  have 
first  made  offering  of  it  to  supernatural  powers.  Unfortunately  this  collection  of 
texts  is  wanting  in  an  example  of  the  sort  of  address  made  in  a formal  public 
ceremony.  The  short  simple  prayer  that  follows  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  is  the  utterance  of  a woman 
in  her  own  lodge  and  in  the  presence  of  the  few  guests  whom  she  has  invited  to 
eat  of  the  food,  which  she  has  prepared  in  the  best  way  she  knows  how.  Though 
such  prayers  are  generally  brief,  the  example  is  rather  too  much  so;  yet  it  is  typi- 
cal, and  it  betrays  the  character  of  women's  prayers  in  general.  These  prayers 
are  usually  free  from  the  material  selfishness  which  is  so  frequent  in  the  prayers  of 
men;  they  breathe  rather  with  a spirit  of  maternal  kindliness,  in  that  an  appeal  is 
made  not  only  for  one’s  own  behalf,  but  for  others  as  well,  and  for  as  many  as  possible. 

2 For  at  least  a generation  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  has  been 
mainly  by  burial  in  the  ground.  At  one  stage  near  the  close  of  the  burial  cere- 
mony the  body  is  made  to  rest  upon  a support  over  the  mouth  of  the  grave;  and 
before  it  is  lowered,  it  receives  a parting  address,  usually  from  an  old  man  who 
has  been  selected  by  the  relatives  of  the  dead  to  give  it.  The  farewell  is  of  two 
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3.  She  Cooks  Food  for  the  Ghosts.1 

Oh,  my  mother ! I am  giving  you  this  food  to  eat.  I 
would  have  you  eat  with  these  your  children,  with  your 
brothers,  with  your  elder  sisters,  with  your  father  also, 
and  with  your  mother,  with  all  your  kindred. 

And  I ask  (of  you  ghosts)  that  you  bless  me  and  my 
children  to  the  end  that  we  may  thus  have  good  health. 

Now  then,  (my  guests),  eat. 


4.  The  Words  spoken  to  the  Dead.2 

Behold,  oh,  my  sister!  you  have  been  deprived  of  the 
sight  of  your  bodily  self3  in  the  light  of  this  day.  Verily, 
as  you  go  from  this  place  and  walk  along  the  course  of 
your  way,  it  shall  be  with  a feeling  of  peace  in  your 
heart;  so  shall  it  be  as  you  go  to  TcIpaiyaposwV1  Look 
not  back  behind  you.  Strive  not  to  behold  your  parents 
and  those  that  are  your  brothers  and  sisters.  Verily,  shall 
you  say  to  TcIpaiyaposwa:  “This  is  the  message  I convey 
from  those  whom  I have  left  disconsolate ; ‘Long  life  is 
what  they  ask  of  you.”  You  shall  say  to  Tclpaiyaposw1 : 

“That  they  may  live  the  full  span  of  life  given  to  man, 
is  what  they  beg  of  you.” 

forms:  one  is  simple  and  brief,  and  the  other  long.  The  collection  does  not 
contain  an  example  of  the  longer  kind,  but  the  one  that  follows  is  typical  of  the 
brief  farewell. 

3 A'pAnapAtamatisuyAn',  “you  have  been  deprived  of  the  sight  of  your  bodily 
self,”  is  a way  of  expressing  the  close  of  the  life  here  on  earth  and  the  entrance 
into  the  life  hereafter.  The  verb  is  really  reciprocal,  and  its  more  literal  and 
grammatical  rendering  would  be  “you  have  lost  the  sight  of  yourself;”  but  the 
sense  is  rather  that  given  by  the  passive  construction. 

4 Tcipaiyaposw“,  the  deity  presiding  over  the  spirit-world  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  His  name  while  on  earth  was  Iyapa‘tiL*  or  KTyapaHa*,  but  in  the  spirit-world 
it  is  as  here  given.  The  meaning  of  the  word  refers  to  the  caring  for  and  the 
ruling  over  the  dead. 
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